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L’Aventure de la Princesse Amie 
(Adapted from a Fairy Tale of olden France) 
Inspired by her beauty, the Bravest 
Prince in the World was emboldened 
to overcome all obstacles and finally 
'@! rescued her. Thus found Princesse 
Amie her happiness and ruled with 
her Prince in their beautiful 
kingdom. 


ephyrs which murmur of 


France, as Madame well knows, believes in 
fairies and values so highly the romance of 
life. For you, how fortunate, Dames 
Américaines. 


For, without their imaginations féeriques, how 
could those French parfumeurs create so deli- 
cate, so haunting an odeur as they send to 
you in Toilet Water Djer-Kiss and Djer- 
Kiss Vegetale? 


Their odeur is the fragrance of Parfum 
Djer-Kiss itself. Use them in these many 
delightful ways. 


DJER-KISS TOILET WATER: How ex- 
quisite a fragrance it lends to the bath of 
Madame. How refreshing for the hands 
after any household tasks—Quelle Fraicheur! 
Etes-vous fatiguée? “Is Mademoiselle tired?” 
Sprinkle then a few drops on the moistened 


cloth and bathe the face and arms— Voila! 


DJER-KISS VEGETALE: Use, Mademoiselle, 
the milder Vegetale as a lotion for the skin. 
Notice, s'il vous plait, how it refreshes. To 
cleanse the face sprinkie a few drops on a 
cloth wrung from warm water. For the hair 
—c’est charmant.: And also for Monsieur after 
shaving—so soothing and so cooling. 


If, Madame, by chance you do not already 
know these French toiletries, do take advan- 
tage of the sample offer which follows. And 
we beg of you that you do it today. To use 
Dier- Kiss Eau de toilette and Djer-Kiss Végétale 


once is to use them always. 


Special Sample Offer: 
Send 15¢ to the Alfred H. Smith Co., 48 W. 34th 


Street, New York, and receive generous samples of | 
Toilet Water and Vegetale. 


EXTRACT + FACE POWDERS + TALC + TOILET WATER + VEGETALE + SACHET + SOAP 
ROUGE - LIPSTICK - COLD CREAM + VANISHING CREAM 


These spécialités, Rouge, Lipstick, Compacts and Creams, temporarily blended here 
with pure Djer-Kiss Parfum imported from France 
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UBEY REMBRANDT STUDIOS 


The greatest artists are Victor artists 


Chaliapin, the famous Russian basso, ranks 
among the greatest artists this generation has pro- 
duced. Everywhere his outstanding personality 
and wonderful art arouse unbounded enthusiasm. 
Like the other famous artists of the world, he knows 
his art is given adequate expression in the home 
only through the medium of the Victrola and 
Victor Records. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S.PAT. OF 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


Fimericas Greatest Magazine 


THIS MONTH This Man Traveled Half Way Around the 
JEWELS Cor World to Make the Pictures You'll See 


by Harrison 
OUT or THE NEST. A Poem N E xX M O N 


by James J. Montague 

THE SOCIAL ERROR OF BEING WELL FED 22 
A Humorous Editorial 
by George Ade 
Illustration by James Montgomery Flagg 

OLD BEN ALIBI. A Short Story 24 
by Irvin S. Cobb 
Illustrations by Dean Cornwell 

UNFINISHED STORIES 32 
by Marguerite Harrison 
Illustrated with Photographs 

SONNETS OF A FLAPPER 36 
by Berton Braley 
Iilustrations by Wallace Morgan 

LE JONGLEUR OF HOLLYWOOD. A Short Story 39 
by Frank R. Adams 
Illustrations by Grant T. Reynard 


PONJOLA. A Serial 44 
by Cynthia Stockley 
Illustrations by H. M. Stoops 

THE 418 MUSKETEER. A Short Story 51 


by H. C. Witwer 
Illustrations by J. W. McGurk 

A VIGNETTE OF NEW YORK 56 
by O. O. McIntyre 
Painting by Guy C. Wiggins 

ROSE’S TINY LADDEEN, A Shori Story 58 
by Kathleen Norris 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


THE STAGE TODAY 65 
Photographs in Arigravure 
HIS WONDERS TO PERFORM. A Short Story 69 


by Gouverneur Morris 
Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 
REMINISCENCES. An Article 72 
by Lillian Russell 
Illustrated with Photographs 
HIS CHILDREN’S CHILDREN. A Serial 76 
by Arthur Train 
Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 
YOU KNOW ME, AL 82 i 
by Ring W. Lardner ea 
Decorations by Gordon Ross E. M. Hull’s new novel, The Desert Healer, 
THE WHITE BRANT. A Short Story 84 will begin in October COSMOPOLITAN. It is 


by max Renee. Hon Mulford greater than The Sheik, which took America and 

ustrations Oy OCRION uljorda 

THE WOMAN WHO WROTE “THE SHEIK” 92 England by storm. b -d with 
Illustrated with Photogra as And the illustrations will be just as vivid wit 

THE CURIOUS TRIBE OF McFEE. A Short Story 94 oriental atmosphere and action as the story itself. 


by Peter B. Kyne Because Dean Cornwell, the great painter- 
Illustrations by Percy Cowen illustrator, has just returned from the Orient, 

THE METROPOLITAN TOUCH. A Short Story 99 where he gathered his material among the Arabs 
by P. G. Wodehouse themselves. 


Illustrations by T. D. 


STORIES THAT HAVE MADE MZ LAUGH 104 This photograph shows him sketching (he is 
by Montague Glass left- handed) on the doorstep of the old Dey’s 
Illustrations by Rae Irvin palace i in Tunis. 
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Squibb's 
Epsom Salt 


«Nhe ‘Priceless Ingredient” 


ium Bi be 

A HIGHLY py, nate 


PRODUCT 


&Son 


‘1s your Safequard 


N many drug stores certain shelves are ex- 

clusively devoted to Squibb Products. You 
may have noticed this and wondered why the 
druggist does it. 


He has an excellent reason—a reason that 
concerns your welfare as deeply as it does 
his own interests—the druggist knows that 
in his stock there are no finer articles than 
those made by Squibb. He knows that each 
Squibb product contains the Priceless In- 
gredient which is the Honor and Integrity 
of its maker. 


So he puts in his store a Squibb Section—a 
department that contains only the finest 


household and toilet products, arranged for 
your selection. 


You may intend to make only such a small 
purchase as a can of bicarbonate of soda. In 
the Squibb Section you will find this product, 
refined to a degree of purity such as you have 
never known. You need to use it only once 
to realize its superiority. The Priceless 
Ingredient insures your satisfaction. 


_In your neighborhood drug store you 
should be able to purchase all of the Squibb 
Household Products described below. Today 
is none too soon to begin to select such ar- 
ticles with care. 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, therefore 
without bitter taste. 

Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. 
for taste. 

Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified product, free 
from arsenic, therefore safe. 

Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; cold pressed; 
pure in taste. Rich in vitamine. 

Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern France. Abso- 
lutely pure. (Sold only through druggists.) 

Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for preparing in- 
fants’ food. Quickly soluble. In sealed tins. 

Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. Soft powder 
for dusting; granuiar torm for solutions. 


Preferred also 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in taste; de- 
pendable. 

Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective powder of 
highest purity. 

Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia. Contains no detrimental substance. Corrects 
mouth acidity. 

Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully soft and soothing 
powder. Several exquisite odors—also Unscented. 
Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of correct com- 

position for the care of the skin. 

Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially selected by laborato 
for their full strength ard flavor, (Sold only 
druggists.) 


tests 


rough 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
The “Priceless Ingredient” of every product is txe honor and integrity of its maker. 


SQUIBB 


General Offices: Laboratories: 
80 Beekman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York City New Brunswick, N. J. 
Toronto, Canada 


RELIABILITY 


Copyright 1922 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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Cosmopolitan for September, 


Where Shall I Send My Child? 


HE schools will soon reopen. Delay is 

dangerous. The school you finally se- 

lect may then be full. In Cosmopolitan 
the advantages of the best are set forth. 
Further information can be had by writing 
to the schools for catalogs. 


There are conscientious parents who still 
hesitate. They feel responsibility to the pub- 
lic school, to which of course all look to raise 
the average intelligence. 


But after all a parent has to choose for 
his own the best, no matter whether public 
or private. Not by choice does any child 
come into the world, or choose its parents. 
The least that we can do in consequence is 
to give our offspring the best training for 
life which our pocketbook allows. 


My Girl 

IRLS’ schools are easier to classify than 
boys’. Those that prepare for college 
have their course of study set for them. The 
finishing school is rapidly expanding to meet 
the needs of girls who may not go to college 
and yet must go into the larger field now 
opening for women. Each school keeps an 
eye on life. Schools distinctly religious usu- 
ally lead their girls along a higher path than 
the average public school can take. For girls 
as well as boys the Junior College has made 
for itself a place unquestioned in the college 
world. The secretarial and musical, the do- 
mestic science and the training schools for 

nurses speak clearly for themselves. 


My Boy 

REAL boy is democratic, and yet he 

must have individual as well as mass 
instruction. The wise parent hears the call 
ever growing louder for leadership. If ever 
any adolescent material lying around loose 
appears available for the making of a presi- 
dent or two, the normal parent will be apt to 
do his duty. 


The private school has long been going. 
Never was it stronger than it is today. Per- 
haps the boy who goes to a good private 
- school indirectly helps the public school 
along by relieving somewhat the congestion 
which the President of the New York 
School Board evidently had in mind when 


he recently remarked, “the great object we 
have in view is to provide a seat in school 
for everyone.” The record of the private 
school in fitting boys for college is an open 
book. Where classes are small teaching can 
be effective. Democracy naturally develops 
where boys mingle from all classes and all 
sections. The wholesome private school be- 
comes in fact a makeweight for democratic 
leadership. 


Certain types of private schools are gain- 
ing steadily in public confidence. The head 
of a military school who described it not so 
much as a preparation for a career in the 
army as a qualification for a commission as 
citizen cleared up a situation murky in the 
minds of some. The Church school cer- 
tainly is making good. When J. G. Cogswell 
a century ago, on Round Hill in Northamp- 
ton, established a school to prove that the 
religious and the secular belong together, he 
lighted a fire from which A. Toomer Porter, 
Henry A. Coit, and John Meigs, in years 
that followed, passed on to worthy hands to- 
day a burning torch which never can go out. 


NLY out of boys have we the stuff to 

make the men who can lead men. Pro- 
vided he understands his boy, no parent ever 
errs who places him in the best church 
school, the best military school, the best life 
training school, the best preparatory school. 
“The best is good enough for me,” vowed 
the Connecticut Yankee. In the name of the 
child committed to his keeping no parent 
dares to take a vow less solemn, or less earn- 
estly endeavors to make the same come true. 
With warnings unmistakable that unless 
democracy is led aright civilization itself 
may stop, no true parent will let a passion 
even for a motor car—and its upkeep— 
stand between bone of his bone, flesh of his 
flesh, and the proper education of his chil- 
dren. 


The time may come when, as Lothrop 
Stoddard says, “Society will insure its own 
regeneration.” Till then, the thoughtful par- 
ent takes no risk, and with the child he 
loves makes no experiments. According to 
financial ability, he provides such training as 
is best for his children and at the same time 
contributes to the regeneration and perpet- 
uation of the race. 


Director, Cosmopolitan Educational Department 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York 


This is one of a series of educational articles appearing in Cosmopolitan every month. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


i 


fishopthorpe 


Box 237, Bethlehem, Pa. 


offers exceptional opportunities to a limited 
bumber of girls in their preparation for 
ollege or for social or business life. Certifi- 
ate privileges. Special two-year finishing 
ourse for High School graduates. Excep- 
inal advantages in Music, Art, Household 
Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Ex- 
pression and Secretarial work. 

High, healthful location on the slope of 
the Lehigh Mountains. Near New York 
snd Philadelphia. 

New gymnasium and tiled swimming 
pol. Tennis, basketball, skating, riding, 
te. Aesthetic and folk dancing. Bishop 
thelbert Talbot, Visitor. Address 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, 
Principal 


WONDERFUL location on the 
health-giving Gulf Coast. 
Magnificent new buildings and 
equipment. Limited enrollment. 
A faculty of unusual strength. High 
Standards in class room and _ studio. 
National patronage, sixteen states and 
Cuba represented in 1921-22. Whole- 
some recreational and social life. Land 
and water sports. Qut-of-door life the 
Whole year. For illustrated catalog 
and full information address 


Gulf Park College 

Box K By 
Gulfport, Mississippi the 
Sea 


id ial Dchool 
for Girls 
In refined residential 
Washington. Cultured home in- 
fluences and social life. Offers 
primary, intermediate, academic, 
college preparatory, collegiate, fine 
arts, domestic science and .secre- 
tarial courses. Students observe 
Government operations. Athletics, 
dramaties. Catalog. Address 
iss Jessie Truman, Associate 
Principal, 1531 Eighteenth St., 
Washington, D. C. 


section of 


| 


A unique school. 
THE MISSES GREER 
College Preparation 


Oaksmere 


Send for illustrated prospectus 


Music and Art Advantages of New York 
Location and equipment unsurpassed 
ORIENTA POINT, MAMARONECK, NEW YORK 


MRS. BRIDWELL 
General Education 


In Philadelphia suburb, a place of great natural beauty 
and healthfulness, easily accessible. Six acres with lake, 
College preparatory, with strong general course. Music, 
Art. Limitéd numbers make helpful, sympathetic relations 
possible between students, teachers and Head of School. 
Girls are happy in the refined and charming home life. 
Outdoor sports, swimming. Horseback riding. Catalog. 

EMMA MILTON COWLES, Head of School 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WARD-BELMONT 


For Giants ano YounG WoMEN 


ESERVATIONS for the 1922-23 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. 


ARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet indi- 
vidual needs of students covering 4 years 
preparatory and 2 years college work. Strong 
Music and Art Departments. Also Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, Home Eco- 
nomics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Wocdy Crest the Farm and 
Country Club affords week-end trips into 
the open country. 


Applications should include 
lets on request. 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 2, Nashville, Tenn. 


references. Book- 
Address 


Tell us what you white COSMOPOLITAN will tell you where 


Lasell Seminary 


A school that holds fast to all that is best 


of old New England ideals, for training of 
girls. A school that recognizes and meets 
the demands of complex, modern life by 
bringing to girls the best instruction in 
everything that helps to true, healthful a 
womanhood. 

The course of study, from first year 
high school grades through two years’ 
work for high school graduates, ranges 
widely through academic and special elec- 
tive courses. Unusual training in Home 
Economics, Music, Art, College Prepara- 
tory and Secretarial Courses. Ideally 
situated for access to cultural advantages 
of Boston. Outdoor sports and gymnasium. 
15 buildings. 30 acres. 


Woodland Park 
The Junior School for Girls under 15 : 
Catalogs on application “ba 

GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, 


Mass. 


it may be found 
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FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. Many 
girls, however, after leaving high school do not 
wish to go to college. But often they desire ad- 
vanced work in a new environment with competent 
instructors, and to select studies best meeting their 
tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is elec- 
tive. All subjects count for a diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for en- 
trance. 

Special work in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harp and 
pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. New building (9 in all) with 
new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston 
in Music, ‘Art and historical associations are freely used. 
Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

8 acres for athletics. Horse back Riding (Our own stables). 

Excellent Secretarial Course. Courses in Business Manage- 
ment; Costume Design and Home Decoration. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at 
Mount Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent 
to two years in College, taking through her whole course an elec- 
tive program. 

Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1922-23 early applica- 
tion is necessary to secure enrollment. 


4 Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 26. 
Baceptional 1649 SUMMIT ST.,NEWTON, Mass. 


Seven Gables 


A Junior School 


For the best development of the girl in her elementary school years. 
Thorough instruction in fundamentals. Carefully planned studies in- 
clude cultural courses in rudimentary Art, Expression, French, Music, 
Nature Study, Rhythmic Dancing. Play and work directed to health- 
ful growth mentally and physically. 

Seven Gables is just a natural home for girls 11-14, where they have 
constant mother love and guidance. Country surroundings permit health- 
ful outdoor life. Hillerest, a home for younger girls 6-11 


bce Athletics, horseback riding. New $175,000 building, including gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and auditorium being built. Catalog. 
MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
BOX 1500, SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Specify catalog if interested in Wildcliff (separate graduate school) or 
Mary Lyon School (college preparatory). 
ENOX A woman’s college offering, in addition to its programs 
in — — Art, Home 
Economics, Music, Health an ysical Kdueation, and 
Aa een sea “The Real Eastern School in, Secretarial Science, new courses in Library Science and 
: the Heart of the Middle West in Nursing and Health, all leading to the B.S. degree. 
shy. - A new class room building and a new dormitory make it 
Superb new St. Louis’ most to act jate four hundred students. For 
: i & catalog address 
CARIES HENRY, KEES, Ph.D. President 
supervised social privileges. College idmore College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
jc Preparatory and General Course. Two 
year Playground course unequalled ‘ 4 
except in Universities. Music, Art, 
to $1000. For catalog, address 
$ log Established 1866 


MRS. LOUISE THOMAS Adequate provision for each of these factors in 
Principal school life, — 
| Religious Spirit, Academic 


' Box 1021 Kirkwood Instruction, Social Life. 
St. Louis Co. Mo. Personal Health and Hygiene 


Athletics and Qutdoor Interests 
all in balanced coordination, as essential in the 
development of the noblest womanhi 

No less important, high personal and social 
qualities of Faculty and Students. 


Pri 1 
REVEREND DUNCAN McCULLOCH 
MISS ANNA GREEN McCULLOCH 
encoe, Maryland. 


Lenox girls are happy girls 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
in Allegheny Mts. 
School park land of 
100 acres, Six mod- 
ern, homelike build- 
ings for 100 girls. 
prepara- 
tion for college, 
“The Mountain School entrance examina- 
tions held at the school. Liberal courses for girls 
not going to college. Exceptional Faculty. Strong 
Music Dept., with unusual equipment. Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, Domestic Science. Gymnasium and Swim- 
ming Pool. Athletic Training and Dancing. Main 
Line Penna. R. R. Illustrated Catalogue. 
P. S. Moulton, Headmaster; Alvan R. Grier, 


Box 101, Birmingham, Pa. 


al 
Miss Sayward’s School 
In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each girl indi- 
vidually studied. Junior, College Preparatory, and Ad- 
hae ete ; vanced Departments. Art, Music, Expression, Domestic 
i Science and Secretarial Courses. Ail outdoor sports. 
Swimming. Horseback riding. Thigtieth year. 
Catalog on request. Write Dept. 


Miss S. Janet Sayward. Principal Overbrook, Pa. 


The measure of woman’s independence is her depelggl 
ability to successfully fill responsible positions, Bey 


‘Ane arrunml 
Sebool 


BRYN MAWR. PA, ou 
For Girls desiring college prepargti hig 
a thorough course is cffered. Preparation, i 
For Girls not going to college, the school offers 
special opportunities to pursue studies suited tp 
their tastes and needs. 
For Girls wishing to specialize in Musie or An, 
there are well known artists as instructors, | 
In Bryn Mawr, the beautiful college town, dm 
miles from Philadelphia. New stone buf 
sunny rooms with private bath, home life, Jame 
grounds, Hockey, tennis, basketball, riding, © 
Write for illustrated catalog. ; 
Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM, BL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky) Head of the School 
Q MAY WILLIS, B.P., Academie Head 


intelligent young women prepare for lucrative positing 
A select school. 


700 14th Street Washington, Bi. 


for all college examinations. 98% of students h H Beauti 


cessfully passed college entrance examinations in last and JI 
years. Address sion, 1 
MIRIAM TitTcomp, Principal, campus 

Box E, 45 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. A 
500. 

% A school for a limited number of gid | 

St. Clare's from’ to 51 atten 


York. Beautiful grounds and home. Exceptional 
under Episcopal covers cost of school 
res 


The Mother Superior 
StaMrForpD, Conn. 


. A convent school, two bu 
Ursuline Academy from New York City, Be 


mentary, Intermediate, College Preparatory. 
Music, Modern Languages, Secretaryship, with dij 
Horseback riding, all athletics. Address 


URSULINE ACADEM, 
Box ©, Middletown, New York. 


MARYMOUNT _ 


Pre-Academic, Academic and College Courses | 


us: . Pari 
Chateau de la Mucette. For catalogue apply to 
Mother. 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Bar 
Willard School. A School of Practical Arts, Secreta 
Work and Household Economics. B.A, and B.S. Dam 
Address SECRETAR. 

Troy, New York, Russell Sage College. 


Putnam Hall, School for Girls 


A country school in the city. Campus of four a 
All outdoor sports. Hockey field. Social Secretary @ 
Preparation for all leading colleges. Sleeping put 
ELLEN Cuizep Bartiert, A.B., Princip 

P. O. Box 895, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girk. 1 
Wallcourt acres, in heart of Finger Lake Regig 
College Preparatory, General and Special Courses, indut 
ing secretarial work. Dramatics, Music. § u 


letics. Catalog. Address 
Wallcourt Scho, 
fork. 


Aurora-on-Cayuga, New 


Univer 
Horace Mann School %, 
Day School. College Preparation, Household and] 
Arts, Gymnasium and SWIMMING POOL, Six yea i 
School Course for Girls. Six year Elementary Count 
Boys and Girls. Catalog upon request. Henry Cant 
SON, Prin., Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 


Lady Jane Grey School for Girls 


4lst year. Home and Day school. College prepa 
a specialty. General and Secretarial Courses. Musle? 
mestie Science, Gymnastics, and out-door sports 
Vincivia Jones, Vassar, A.B., Principal. 
Binghamton. New York 


Highland Manor 


Box C, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York ih a 
Telephone, Tarrytown 1 (Lithia) 
The strength of this non-sectarian, country basket 
school lies in the character of its girls, in a rm 
of its faculty, in its progressive methods of 
and in the breadth of its curriculum. It offers Presid 
lowing courses: Primary, Intermediate, Hi 
College Preparatory, Postgraduate, Secretarial, jot 
making, Kindergarten Training, Social 
nalism, Riding, Outdoor sports. Associated 
land Nature Camps for Girls, South Naples 


EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Director 


Nob! 


The right school? ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 
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fusic or 
uctors, 
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ON 
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is her develope 


positions, . Hey 
rative position 


shington, D.C, 


or Girls, offering 
located in the mountains. High School 
H and Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expres- 


udents have sue 
tions in ay 


MB, Principal. 
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\inutes from \ 
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PRINCETON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss Gildner’s Preparatory School 
a magnificent estate of 57 acres at Prince- 


j ei Private lake, athletic fields, etc. Beauti- 


colonial residence equip) d for charming home 
Be “Ges 12 and over. Limited enrollment. 
College preparatory; general, 
;special 2-year graduate course. 
domestic science. Tuition 
a, $1200. For catalog, address 
Prin, 


For Girls and Young Women 


sion, Home Economics, Secretarial courses. Large 
-, Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swimming 

New dormitory with private baths. Rate 
With. For catalog and view bouk, address 


H.G, Noffsinger, President, Box 125, Bristol, Va. 


t of school y 
other Superior 
school, two 

dip 
ACADEMI, 
Tarrytow 
Hudson, N.Y. 
re Courses | 
rse, Gymnasions 


pply to 


ction with Bat 
Arts, Secreta 
and B.S. 

SECRETART. 


RESIDENCE and CHAPERONAGE 
Attractive home life for small number of girls. 
Individual care and attention 
Season: Oct. Ist to June 
Mrs. Christine Smith and Miss Fanny J. Gray 
Wyoming, 7th Ave. at 55th St., New York City. 


A college for young women who appre- 
edar Crest ate life on a suburban campus, with 
dormitories. Degree 

ic, and Expression. Exceptional 
. Address Miss N. C. GouLp, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. Secretary. 


The Academy of the Holy Child 


A boarding and day school for girls, 58th year. Con- 

uted by the Sisters of the Society of the Holy Child 

«us, General and college preparatory courses, music, art, 

Rates, $500. Address the Mother Superior. 
Bor 25B, Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania. 


Prep. Dept., College A.B., Music: Piano, Pipe 
Organ, Voice, Violin, Music History, Chorus, 
hr subjects; Home Economics, Basketry, Mil- 


lunibia Universiy 


usually 
usehold and 
)L, Six year 
nentary Course 
[ENRY Cage 
ew York City, 


or Girls 

‘ollege prepare 
urses, Music? 
oor sports, B 
pal. 


; Secretaryship. Swimming, Tennis, 
te. 37th year. Choice patronage, overflowing. Terms 

Mib'o $100. Must apply soon. Suburban to Harrisburg. 

E.E. Camppe., President, Box C, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


inden Hall Seminary worthy "place, in 


Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and College 
@paratory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business, Post- 
paduate work, Separate Junior Dept. Gymnasium and 
mming Pool. Catalog. Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Prin. 

Bor 113, tits (near Lancaster), Pennsylvania. 


Scet for Girls. College Preparatory, 
Penn Halll odern Language and Special Courses. 
feate Rooms with private bath. May 
year spent at City. ork continues with. 
New and swimming pool. 
63800. Catalog ond views, Frank 8S. Maciu, A.M., 
Bat ¥, N, Chambersburg, Pa. Prin. 


i East End School for Girls 


ws class boarding and day school for girls and young 
et. College Preparatory, Secretarial, Elementary Grades 
mie. Residential District. Home Environment. Write 


4822 fom Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Chase School for the, girl of 
Preparatory : two-year advanced for high school 
; Syed Unrivaled location at the national 
te For catalog, address 


Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., 
Chery Chase School, Washington, 


Hall 


ie fleet school for girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 


Preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art,~ 


ics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rail- 

mal Ee Two main lines. 17 minutes from 

xcelled scenery. nest sprin, 
ater in Virginia. Horseback vidiog ton 
i, river sports. Terms $525. Catalog. 


We answer inquiries concerning schools. 


ING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


foreign travel. 


of WASHINGTON and PARIS 


A school for young women, offering Music (all branches), Modern 
languages, Dramatic Art, 
or college subjects. All subjects elective. Tuition according to amount 
of work taken. An opportunity for interesting study at the National 
Capital amidst ideal surroundings and in an artistic and stimulating 
atmosphere. Orchestra and artists’ concerts; abundant recreation; 
unusual social advantages; week of opera in New York; preparation for 


MR. AND MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Dancing, Painting, Sculpture and academic 


1853. for Women 


Catalog on request. 


OCATED in Green Spring Valley, ten 
miles from Baltimore. Twelve-acre 
campus. Modern fireproof buildings. 
Out-door Athletics. Swimming Pool. 
Strong Faculty. Four-year courses lead- 
ing to all degrees. Personal supervision. 


Box 9C Lutherville, Md. 


the Hudson, 45 minutes from N 

‘York, aduate, preparatory, special, 
cational departments. rate schoo! for 
ASON: LLM address 


700 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. _| 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls—Established, 1892. Preparatory and 
we usic, rt an xpression. 
Mrs. Bevertey R. Principal. 
1918 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C 


AVERETT COLLEGE For Young Women. Founded 1859. 

Accredited. Two year college, four year Cente a gg Music, 

Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 

ditional new 1922 building; dormitory, gymnasi Bg “swim- 

ming pool, grounds. te Illustrated 

catalog. James P, Crart, M.A. (Harvard), Pres. 
co, Danville, Virginia. 


Drew Seminary 


The Carmel School for Girls on 
beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles 
from New York. 600 feet elevation. 
High scholastic standing. Small 
classes. General and special courses. 
Athletics. 57th year. Moderate 
charges. For catalog address 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President 
500, Carmel. 


— 
A Junior College with four year High School and 
two year College Courses. 
Unusual facilities in Music and Practical Arts. 
Most healthful and beautiful location a the sum- 
mit of Crescent Mountain in the heart of the Ozarks. 
Unrivalled climate. Famous Water, Fire 
stone bui outside room, half 
with private bath. 20 acr — 
Ask about our social and. relig ous life. 
For catalogs and book of views, 
hard R. Thompson, M. A., President 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas 


Oldest School for Girls in Philadelphia 
Located in one of the most beautiful residential sections of th 
United States, th 
IDEAL: 
tellectual, moral, and physteal raising. 
COURSES: High Schoo! 
Art Domestic Science Spanish 
Expression Short Stery Writing French 
Secretarial Interior Decoration German 
Psychclogy Sociology 
S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Principal 
Box _Germantown, Phila., Penna, 


Rockford College 


Founded 1847, 

A standard, modern, Liberal ate College for women. 
Strong faculty—di A.B., B.S., 
A.M. Degrees. Courses with onnas in secretarial work. 
Social Service—Home Economics Courses. A college of 
fine traditions. Reservations limited. Write for catalog. 

WM. A. MADDOX, Ph.D., President. 

436 College Ave., Rockford, Tlinois. 


Eastern College-Conservatory 
for young women. In one of Virginia’s most bt. 
toric ons—45 minutes from Washington. igh 
School and College Courses. Exceptional 
tages in Music, Expression, Art, Household - Arts, 
Secretarial, Physical Education, Gymnasium. Horse- 
back Riding. Swimmi ng. Private bath. Catalog. 


President, Box A, Manassas, Va. 


NATIONAL PARK 


SEMINARY 


For Young Women. Washington D. C.. 
James Ph.D., ELD. Preside 

densed college work with ad- 

ditional vocational courses, «a 


Early registration neo- 
essary. References re- 
quired. Address ISTRAR. 


For Girls- A new Box 115 Forest Glen, Md. 


College Preparatory Depa: 


Why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 
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Box 600 


Darlington Seminary 


West Chester, Pa. 


school for girls. A 60-acre es- 
tate, 
finest climate of Eastern United States. 
Two-year Junior College Courses in Music, 
Art, Expression, Household Management, Busi- 
ness, Physical Education, College Preparatory 
Course or High School with liberal electives. 
Superior Physical Training facilities; New 
Indoor and Outdoor Gymnasiums, Sports Fields, 
Riding, Swimming, Dancing and all outdoor 
activities. 


BYE, Principal 


22 miles from Philadelphia. The 


CENTENARY 


COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 
A Good School for Girls 


Full information on request by 
ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President 


The 
School 


For Girls 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Ely 


- In the country. One hour from 
New York. neral, Special and 
College Preparatory Courses. 
Also one-year course, intensive 


Box 12 Hackettstown, N. J. college preparatory review. 
a HOWARD: 
A Famous Old New, England Country School : 


RYDAL 3 Junior Dep artment of the 
SCHOOL 
A home school for me NTZ of girls 9-14 
years. Teacher of strong personality and 
experience in charge. Catalog. Address 
Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Year “Highest Virginia Standards” 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prepa- 
ration. Special intensive one-year course for 
college comprehensive examinations. General 
Courses. Household Arts and Home Manage- 
ment. Strong courses in instrumental and 
vocal music. Modern . Large new 
sleeping porch. Fine new Y. W. C. A. swim- 
ming pool. Horseback riding, 
afield. ‘Extensive nds, All 
sports. Live teachers. 50 pupils. Bor cata- 
log address 
Mr. and Mes. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 


10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
School of of Dintinetion—Historic 


Attractive one-year or two-year courses for H. 8. 
Graduates. Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, 
Musie, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Social 
Training. Gymnasium, Tennis, “Basketball. National 
patronage. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. 206 College Place, Petersburg, Va, 


SEMINARY 


Stuart Hall 


Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-ninth Session. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor sports. 
Address Mrs. H. N. HILzs, A.B. 

Box A, Staunton, Virginia. 


S. Lim- 
Randolph-Macon Institute SIRES, 
preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to 
go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, a 
Expression. home life. 
of the Randolph-Macon System. Rates $500. Catalogue. 
Address Cuas. G. Evans, A.M., Principal, Danville, Va. 


Glen Gen 


Suburban to New York City 
(Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue) 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Townsend’s 
Modern Boarding School for the Girl of 
Today. A country school in a city by the 
sea. Select patronage . Academic, 
college preparatory, and special courses ; 

two-year finishing course for high-schoo! 
graduates. Music, professicnal’ 
in expression and amateur —, 
mestic science, secretarial, art, 
cal — athletics, riding, 
All studies elective. Magn: ae gran- 
ite buildings, exquisite appointments, 
pees grounds. Immense gymnasium, 
ai , ty little theatre. Membership 
$150 0. For booklet and views address 
Principal of Glen Eden, Stamford, Conns 


@ssining- Schoal4 
FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with diploms, . 8 
lege Preparatory, Art, Cob C 
Secretarial and fome-making Courses, in. in 


cluding Horticulture. 


Students may enter regular courses or, with 
parents’ approval, may specie: ize as desirec!, 
beautiful ae oe 30 miles from New York, 
54th year. Write for Year Book. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. Bex 9¢, 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 


Starrett School for Gi 


Thirty-seventh year. Academic, college pres 
tory and special courses; also seventh and eight 
grammar grades. Co-operative with the Uniyg 
sity of Chicago; prepares for Smith, Wellesls 
and Vassar Colleges; member of the 
Central Association. Full yup 
courses in all subjects of- 
fered by the best academic 
schools. Exceptional ad- 
vantages in Music and Art. 
A home school in elegant fire- 
roof building two blocks from 
ke Front Park. Tennis Courts 
and Bathing Beach. Fall term 
begins September 12. Address § 
Registrar, Bow 22 
4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, IL 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute For Girls | 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression, - Thorp Box 

preparation for all colleges. Ten-acre campus. Term ‘ 

erate. Rt. Rev. BEVERLY D. TUCKER, D.D, 

of the Diocese of Southern 

peerd,_ Annie Marion Powell, A.M., Prin., Bor §, @ 

am, Va. 


Fauquier Institute Tos 


Fir 
The 63rd session begins Sept. 28th, 1922. Situated 
Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washingy h year. 
A limited and thorough home school. Modem bu Rev 
ings, 5-acre campus. Catal Koorvill 


0g. 
Miss NBLUIn V. BUTLER, Bor 


Fort Loudoun Seminary 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Courses. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and all outdoor ¢ 
Sept. 2ist. Terms $450. For catalogue | 
, Va. KATHERINE GLA8s GREYS, 


Seminary for Girls 
Near White Sulphur Springs. Main 
Station Ronceverte. Altitude 2300 ft. 
tory. Two years college work. Board and tito Het 
$500. Music, Expression, Art, Home 

Fireproof dormitory Catalog. Box 88, Lewisburg, x 


A school for girls, offering 4 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, ineluding 
ration for entrance to the best women’s colleges, Bi 
tiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipaess Sm 
ming pool. Northern advantages in 80 
Catalogue on request. 
Mary Varprink McBeg, M.A., Principal, Charleston, 


Brenau College Conservatory “i 

states; pleasant social life; location foothills Blue ; 

Mts, Standard A.B. course; advantages in music, 
art, domestic science, physical culture. 32 buildings, 7 

. Gainesville, Georgia. Address RENAL 

A Junior College for 9 

ed in the b 


a College women locat 
ful Blue Grass Region of Kentucky—Two years 
credited college and four years of standard college 
paratory work—Music, Expression, Art, Home Bem 
and Training. For and, views addres 

Box B, Lexington, Kentucky. BCRETANY 


Hall ¢ vanced courses. Also spedal if 
struction in musion and domestic arts si 
ences. Located in a picturesque woodland rye 
acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from 
cago. For catalog address B. 
Box 301, Lake Forest, Illin 


degrees. Professional training in Music, Art, B 
ew gymyasium w poo! uildings 
catalog address ILLINoIs WoMAN’s Cou 
Box E, Jacksonville, Tlinois. 


For Girls and 
New baisdings, Every room has bath a 
tached. Hi School and Junior College 
Courses. Music; Art, Expression, 
Science. Secretarial Courses. Gymnasilm 
Swimming Pool, beautiful lake, water Spams 
riding, and other 
recreations. ountain q 
from 40 states. Write for te: stopee and 
views. W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Presidents 
Box A, Bristol, Va. 
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peo AND YOUNG WOMEN 
oldest colleges for young women wes n Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
oe ot cpeipnl River. Class A College with two fy College Preparatory. Special for High School 
a four-year courses. New buildings, modern equip- fY graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 
moc gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic grounds. Y Domestie Science; Business; Personal attention 
mercollege that stands pre-eminently for the train- y to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds. ¥ 
of young women for healthful, useful lives. For i Students from every section. Rate, $485. Catalog. 
aatalog address SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 915 Buena Vista, Va. 
J. L. ROEMER., D.D., Pres., Box 322 


DEVEREUX | 


For Girls. In beau- 
The Anna Head School tifut"senetey, “0 | | “TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
minutes from San Francisco. College preparatory, with Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 


certificate privileges, special and post-graduate courses. i i i 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Gymnasium, swimming pool, Rancin, pi 


all outdoor sports. Address Mary E. WiILson, Principal. faculty of experienced men and women. 
Box A, Berkeley, California. Our graduates are filling the most responsible post 
accredi schools* i without “ex 
The Elliott School for Girls it an. stade = Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 
cultural subjects. Music, Art, Expression, Dancing. Out- 
of-door classes. Character building. Home life, environ- 19th Session Opens September 18,1922 
ment and care approach the ideal. Year-round pupils 5 
desired. Special summer rates. Catalog. We are now in our new building in a fine residential 
x §, Los Angeles, California. section of Chicago—within walking distance of twoof 
finest Parks of the University. 
ew gymnasiums—new classrooms aboratories— 
Girls Collegiate School cow yo ytd new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and 
Accredited. Offers General, College Special equipment. 
courses—2 years’ post-graduate work, vocational, cultural, SS 
Beautiful Spanish buildings. Out-door life a reality. CHICAGO NORMAL fx} 
Miss Pansons AND Muss, DENNEN, Principals. SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
lams St., Angeles, California. EDUCATION 
Box C. Berwyn, Pa. 


\ THE Frances Musselman, 
SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 
nement. College preparatory and two SCHOO 


pe git Music, Expression, Domestic 
‘ourse. sic, 
ole Tee een School for girls 8 to 12. All athletics. West Seventy-second St., at Riverside Drive, New York 


Rev. Francis L. CarrineTon, LL.D., Rector. (A). SELECT HIGH SCHOOL :~—Preparatory and EDUCATION 
Koasrille, Illinois. general. (B) POST GRADUATE:—1l. Domestic 

as Science and Home M ement: l-yr. course with Two-year course leading to 

andor Hall School Successful preparation for all || dipioma. 2. Secretarial: includes Spanish, French, well paid positions in schools, 

of colleges for women, and for Library Methods, ete. 3. Social Welfare and Com- colleges, universities, com- 

ersities, General and Special Courses. | Fireproof munity Service: —a new profession for women. Prac- munity ' centres, industrial 


bey 


| 


ith the Unive 
Tutoring School for Girls 

A well-equipped school and a beautiful 
eountry home for girls over eight who 
ae normal in social life but require 
special attention in studies. 
Music. Carefully supervised athletics 
and recreation. Industrial Arts. Do- | 
wiestic Science for older girls. 

Bxcellent physical care. Healthful out- 
for life—35 acres of lawn and wood- 

A and, 16 miles from Philadelphia. 


h For Appointment and Booklet, address 


land residence buildings. Science laboratories. tical instruction with opportunity for actual experi- gymnasiums, banks, depart- 
studio, Gymnasium. Roof playground. Catalogue. ence. Gymnasium, swimming, ete. Dormitories like ment stores, etc. Free grad- 
Miss FrepoNIA ALLEN, Principal. college life. Address Miss C. S. ScuppeEr. uate placing bureau. Strong : 
¥, 244 W. 72d St. faculty. Swimming pool,gym- = 
nasium, tennis, Ggneing auditorium. 
FALL TERM OPENS 


Indianapolis, Indiana. New York City, N 


% A School for Girls. Healthful and SEPT. 14th. 
picturesque location on Lake Michi- 3 Junior Coll View book, catalog and particulars sent on request. 
College preparatory and general courses. Individual Frances Shimer School unior Lollege 
ution. Outdoor sports and systematic physical train- Academy 
ec Mary HELEN YERKES, new dormitory this fall. acres. Sollege depart- 
Lewisburg, W. Vilma 345 C, Grand Haven, Mich. ment two years with diploma. Four years academy Mian ts 4200 Grand fy 
° Waiting list the last years. th year. erm 
, ne HILLCREST SCHOOL opens September 13th, 1922. Catalog, address The Sargent School 
8 . eas. ve girls from 5 to 14 years of age. Best home influences. ' Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, Book] 
§ nied number. Individual care. Mental, moral and ‘Box 606, Mt. Carroll For Physical Education. Established 1881. et. 
southern ¢ yical equally cared for. Unusual advan- Illinois on request. 
inmusic. Only normal, healthy children ar opted We ° 
11, Charleston SURES SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal, Box 4C, Beaver Dam, Wis | |) ; "4 | 38, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Seles Founded 1870. A  secondar: : 

Hall for girls, under the charges of the | Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
ddress BREN Bb (, Kenosh, SisTER SUPERIOR, Kemper Haw. demand for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics 
College for and Playgrounds. Summer Camp. Apply to THE SEORETARY. 
HALL Day and B ~ The Ithaca School of Physical Edu 
Beneral, domestic science courses. Music ° Two-year Normal Course. Graduates eligible to 
nis. vor Sooklet address ~ athletics, dancing, fencing, public speaking, games. 
Pa Principals, 578 Holly Ave., educational. Dormitories. Summer sessions during June 

; a. th and July. 202 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New -York. 


estlak i OF EXPRESSION AND 
(allege School for Girls | The Marjorie Webster Schoo PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
idings, in es od 2-year normal course (prepares for physical directors and 
nog. Tennis swi | playground supervisors.) _ Includes athletics, dancing. 
tal advantages ~ } public speaking, games. One year professional course. 
Ber 0, los Angeles, California Address Fall term opening September 18,° 1922. Day’and night 


; school. Dormitory. 1415 Mass. Ave., N. W., Wash., D. C. 
188 Harker School For Girls. Santa 


San Francisco. Pre va 
ngs. All Bryn pares for Vassar, 


Is your school problem one of location, 
expense, special course or physical training? 


r and lower schools. € fr,” Whatever it may be we can help you. 
PRINCIPAL. 


Palo Alto, California. 
Ag 
An established cultural and practical 
ae | school for young women. Faculty built 
PG } IRGINIA COLLEGE by years of selection. Many graduates PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Yous Women Reanske, Va. occupy positions of responsibility 
schools in the South. Modern VERY young woman should be trained for big 
College Virginia, A in Valley social power and individual efficiency. crowded field for young women. 
ae Berti, bes scenery. This is the aim of Beect 1 t bi 4 Standard three-year course, including 
Gymnasium, Music, the advantages of country and city training. Summer Camp Courses, prepare you 
vater spartsy , £2. Expression, Complete courses. Junior College Departments, for all branches of physical educa- 
ther . der the direction of College Preparatory, Music, Art, Magazine ll- : tion and: welfare work; splendid op- 
Students ropean and Am lustration, Design, Fashion Illustration, Physi- portunities ~ for self-development. 
talogue tore. Su- cal Education, Expression, Domestic Science and School affiliated with famous Sani- 
resident, 4 r f Bt m 32 Art, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Nor- tarium ; superb facilities and equip- 
E mal Kindergarten, Large Faculty, Swimming ment; delightful atmosphere; high 
Pool, Athletic Field. Large New Gymnasium. for 
Rates moderate. Catalog. Address Beechwood were 
ool, 


NORMAL PHYSICAL 
Gertrade Harris Bocturight, Vice-President Jenkintown, Pa., Suburb of Philadelphia Desk 122, Battle 


Read here the messages of America's progressive schools. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


tone. Lovely lawns. 
Physical Culture emphasized. Celebrated climate. 
numbers. 
with an ancient name, fame and history. 


BINGHAM SCHOO 


MEBANE, N. C. 
ESTABLISHED 1793 


AN IDEAL BOYS SCHOOL IN PIEDMONT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sports in variety. 


Here, at Bingham, the spirit of old-time Southern hospitality makes each 
boy genuinely welcomed. Military organization, begun in 1861. 
Gymnasium. Athletic park. Honor System. Bible and 


High moral 


Outdoor classes. Limited 


340 acres. Summer camp. A modern school 


Send for catalogue. 


COL. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, Box 41, Mebane, N. C. 


Columbia 


BUILT BY U.S. GOVERNMENT 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


——JJ Box 203 


Ten Buildings of stone and brick valued at half a million dollars. 


| Students from 26 States Last Year 
ATIONALLY recognized as 
one of the country’s leading 
military schools. 
lege or for business life. A teacher € 
to every 15 boys. 
] Officers Training Corps under 
direction U. S. Army officer. 
Unusual facilities for athletics on 
beautiful 67-acre campus. 
camp a feature. Write for catalogue. 
Give age of boy. 


The Columbia Military Academy 
Columbia, Tenn. 


Trains for col- 


Reserve 


Annual 


Barracks ond 


Sour fireproof Barrack, 


MILITARY ACADEM)y| Wo 
A SCHOOL where achelastic attainment is the goal, Boye thes nT 


oughly prepared for col! weve technical school and for ae 
Annual enrollment conti: foe. 17y 
eapacity. Early 5 entrance i 


Addres: x 22, Aiton, HMinols. 
Supt. MAJOR RALPH L- JACKSON, & 


DANVILLE] 
Military Institute 


Under Presbyterian control, but not Sectarian, 
ted in famous Piedmont region of Virginia, 
700 ft. elevation. College preparatory, ep 
sical and scientific courses. Members of the 
faculty are all college men who know how 
lead and direct boys during the formétins 
iod. The military system gives erect amg 
easy carriage and makes boys alert, prom 
and self-reliant while developing a wholesome 
respect for constituted authority. Al] — 
ful, man-making sports fo8tered among al] 
students. Not conducted for profit. Rates $569, 


COL. WILLIAM M. KEMPER 
Box C, Danville, Vink 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


— red-blooded American manhood, through 
co-ordinated military and academic training, 
Se and faculty exceptional. 
Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction 
of the President of the United 
i Business and Music. 
t examination to Universities. 
Plan’”’ of 


iterary 
and Orchestra. Special terms to ged 
musicians. Capacity taxed annually. 

enrollment necessary. Catalogue. 


COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 


Box 121 Mexico, Mo. 
Write for information about 
our Summer School 


tes. Col Prepar- 


vernment brings boys 
instructors. Lower 


PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


For Young Men and Boys 


Directed by educators whose inspirational leadership lays 


the foundation for four-square 
school 
gymnasium, 
between New York and Philadelphia. 
Write for ‘ 


and technical 


ollege 
modern equipment, 
midway 
school for boys. 


character and manhood. 
preparation; 84th year; 
swimming pool. Located 
Junior 
‘The Pennington Idea.’’ 


FRANCIS HARVEY GREEN, A.M. Litt.D., Headmaster 
x 50 Pennington, N. J. 


11 Main Street 


Suffield 


A School for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, 
A.M., Pd.D., Principal 


Suffield, Conn. 


ENTUC 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


with Winter Home in Florida 


New fire-proof barracks just completed to replace 
those destroyed by fire last December. All outside 
rooms. Steam heat. Shower baths. 
This school has been nationally known for high scholar- 
ship since its foundation 78 years ago. Designated HONOR 
SCHOOL by the U.S. War Dep't every year since 1914. 
Six year courses, including two years of college work. 
Exceptional business course. Clean athletics. 
Student enrollment from nearly every state. 
College trained faculty of high scholarship and wide 
experience, commissioned by the State of Kentucky. 
Kentucky's delightful fall and spring climate and a 
winter home in Florida insures year round outdoor life. 
K. M. I. is the school to develop and bring out the best 
of your boy. 
Military I 
Box 103 Lyndon, Ky. 


Get our new illustrated catalogue. 


Kalgers Separatory 


156th year. Invest for your boy in a a 
where the men understand boys and 
school morale favors success. Strong athletics. 
Refined life. Prepares = a colleges. What 
is your boy’s age and aim? 
Write for catalog to 
C. M. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Stearns School 
A school in the country for boys. Tutoring for lal 
secondary schovls, college and scientific schools, 
lating air, outdoor sports, medern homelike valle 


ARTHUR F. Steamy 
Box A, Mt. Vernon, N. H. 


MONSON ACADEMY for Boys {8,niss 


118th year. An up-to-date college preparatory sei 
=: to develop manly boys by the practical perm 
touc 


. Athletics carefully supervised. Fund for ey 
proven worth. $500. Booklet. 
2 Main St., Monson, Mass. A.B., (Harvard) 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively i 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and other sal 
tifie schools. Every teacher a specialist. 


n T. Kurt, 
549 Boylston St. 


(Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass 


THE COCHRAN SCHOOL FOR BO 


On Long Island Sound. One hour from N. ¥Y. Gy 
home school for a limited number of boys. Small 4 
Constructive physical training. Progressive 7 
booklet, address, WiLLIaM T. COCHRAN, 
176 | East" Avenue, NORWALK, Connecticut. 


Stamford Military Academy 


and military ioataing fostering the intellectual, phys 
and moral needs of developing boys. Personal instredi 
Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive eg 
ment. Ideally located in the Connecticut hills. 
Camp. Water D. GerKEN, A.M., Prin. New Canaai, 


ST. JOHN SCHOOL 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. ; 
Prepares boys for college and business. Military t 
ing. Every facility for thorough and rapid work I 
sports. Junior Ha ‘or younger boys. 
WiLuiaM Appison Ranney, A. M., Principal 
for 50 boys 8 to 16. Beautiful loc 
Kyle School trom New York, 
prize winner competitive military Tist 
Y. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. “Your 
so homelike’’—visitors’ expression. Summer 
in the Catskills. Path 
Box 504, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


Military Academy 


inently College Preparatory. Complete 


Separate building for young bas 


OHIO 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


History—Eighty years of success 
in educating boys. 

Organization — College prepara- 
tory and general academic. Small 
classes with efficient corps of 


instructors. Lower school for 
younger boys. 
Athletics — Gymnasium, swim- 


ming pool. All athletics. Sys- 
tematic courses in physical training. 
Location—In beautiful suburb of Cincinnati, 
park-like estate, 1,000 feet elevation. Refin- 
ing influences of an artistic community. 
For catalog address 
A. M. HENSHAW, Supt., 
Box 44, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


year. Address the cms 6% 
Box C 9, Peekskill, New York. course: 
(Military) 
Mohegan Lake School fi for Horse 
Average number of pupils to a class, 5. signi 
tion on Mohegan Lake. Physical and = 
der professional direction. A. E. th 
Box 57, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., New le us 
sreat 
chance 
Swimm: 
to 2.0% 
dress 


are the only 
stuff out of which 
to make real men 

But much depends 
upon the school. Wé 
can help you choose 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Tome School 


Boarding School for Boys. On the 
Philadelphia and_ Baltimore. 
standards, faculty of specialists. Single 

swimming pool and all athletics. 


A Nationa’ 


it 
Modern grap. Murray Peabody Brush 


Ph.D., Port Deposit, 
Maryland 


arrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

5 9 from New York, in the beautiful, his- 
H toric “Irving” country. 86th year. 31 years under 
H present Head Master. Extensive grounds. Mod- 
Hem and complete equipment. Prepares for all 
H colleges and technical schools. Equipment ineiudes 
Athletic Field, Gy i and § z Pool. 


ij, M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Head Master, Box 915 


Mount Pleasant Schools 

for over one hundred years a refined school home for 
tgs of all ages. Practical military tafaing with fleld 
eak. College and business preparation. Physical training 
siathletiesports. Address: CHARLES FrepERICK 
p..0. Box 513, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


WESTCHESTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


ooking the Hudson River at a high elevation. Large 
Cunpus, all sports. Academic, preparatory and business 
Excellent staff. Tuition moderate. 
JAMES NELSON McLURE, Headmaster 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York 


A Boarding School for 
\ younger boys, emphasiz- 
ing character building, 
hip,physicaldevelopment. 15thyear. 
DePost Road, 22 miles from N. Y.City. Address H. J. 
Prin. Briarrison (Westchester Co.), New York 


Thorough 
hordenyown Military Institute 

college/or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 
iridual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
haining. Supervised athletics. 38th year. For catalogue, 
‘ou. T. D. Lanpon, Principal and Commandant. 
Drawer C5, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, New Jersey. 


In beautiful hill country, free 
gsley School from city and town distrac- 

. Prepares boys for leading colleges. Academic and 
hamercial courses. Diplomas granted. Public speaking. 
per and lower schools. For catalog address 


HEADMASTER, 
Bor C, Essex Falls, N. J. 


Box 16, NEWTON, N.J. A 
on Academy, military country school for 
boys. 10th year. Ages 10 to 17 preferred. 2 hours from N. Y. 
iy in Northern N. J. Beautiful, high, healthful location, 
Wf. el. Thorough preparation. Home care. 1 
m. Horses and ponies for boys’ use. Gymnasium. All 

i Moderate rates. PHILIP 8. WiLsoN, A.M. Prin. 


on 


MILITARY 
LVER acaDEMY 


8% of Culver men enter college. Other 
Courses train for business success. 

, home of the famous Culver Black 
Troop—honored on various occa- 
fons as escort at events of national 
significance, 

plenty of work and plenty of play is 
Me ustal routine of a Culver day. 
feat variety of sports gives each boy a 
“ance to excel. Large riding hall and 
‘rimming pool are among latest additions 
0 000 equipment. For catalog ad- 


The Adjutant’s Aide, 
CULVER, Indiana 


dress 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 


NEw YORK 
~ MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


FOR CATALOGUE 
WRITE TO THE REGISTRAR 


STAUNTON 


An Ideal Home School \ 
for Manly Boys —y \ 


Boys from 44 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 
10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 


versities, Government Academies or 
Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring water. High moral tone. Parental 
discipline. Separate building and special teachers 
for younger boys. Military training develops 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gy i i ing pool, 
athletic park. Daily drills and exercises in open 
air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
only desired. Personal, individual instruction 
5 our tutorial system. Academy sixty-two years 
old. $600,000 plant, full equipment, absolutelv 
fireproof. Charges $600. Catalog free. Address 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., President 
Box C, Kable Station, Staunton, V4. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Lancaster, Pa. Founded 1787. 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical 

hools. Complete modern equipment and good 
Physical Training Department. Old established 
school on basis allowing moderate terms. 
Catalogue and literature of interest to college 
preparatory students on request. Address 


Box 420, Edwin M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal 


Morgan Park 


In country surroundings, 14 miles 
from center of Chicago. 90% of last 
year’s class entered leading colleges. 
Very strong faculty—20 men for 
200 boys. West Point graduate em- 
phasizes honor, promptitude and lead- 
ership. Vocational lectures. Teacher- 
conducted trips to Chicago’s art and 
industrial centers. Well-coached ath- 
letic activities. Not conducted for 
D . arate lower school for 
younger boys. Catalog. Address 
COL. H. D. ABELLS 
Box 100, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


RANHAM & HUGHES 


MILITARY |: 30th 
ACADEMY 


by a patron as 
fee ‘Ideal for Training Boys 
In Character and Scholarship” 


Endorsed by leading educators. New buildings. 
Improved facilities. Highest moral 
R.O.T.C. under supervision U.S. Army’Officer. 30 
miles south of Nashville. 
It will pay you to read our catalogue. 
BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 3 Spring Hill, Tenn. 


THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


Col Preparatory School for Boys 
= or Uni- 
versity preparation. Small classes. 
Orew on Lake Cayuga attention, Athletics: 
Recreation building and athletic 
field on Lake Cayuga; full navy 
gutfit. Healthfully and beautifully 


located above Ithaca and Lake 
Cayuga. Certificate privilege. Ap- 
‘ly now for ‘ 
pectalizing in prep- 
aration for Unwwersity Entrance 
inations, ‘two terms; mid-July to September. 

‘4 Tutori School. The year round. High-grade 
instruction in all preparatory subjects. Experien fac- 
ulties for all Schools. Write for eutalons. 

The Cascadilla Schools. Box 102, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Clinton Hall 
Recitation 
Building 


The BLAIR spirit is 

an inspiration. to the 

real boy to profit by 

the advantages of the liberal endowment, the thor- 

ough equipment, imposing buildings and the beau- 

tiful location in the hill country. 

The boys join with the Headmaster and Faculty in 

maintaining the high standard of scholarship and 

morality, true democracy, personal responsibility 

and manliness. 

Lower School for boys eleven to fourteen years of 

age. 

The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated, 

Blair must be seen. Visitors always welcome. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster 

Box C Blairstown, New Jersey 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Military Academy 


Graduating Class 


A BIG SCHOOL 


who really know boys teach them 
The military system is m 
Ages, 6 years to 14. 


itself. Instructors 
taught thoroughly. 
tude and manly bearing. 
teachers to Sth grade 
piness. The latest Page catalog will surely interest you. 


FOR LITTLE BOYS 
Here at Page boys live in en atmosphere of aoty - one that puts the school in a class by 
ow to 
to meet small boy needs and gives orderliness, prompti- 
beautiful school h , high and sightly, with everything arranged for boys’ comfort and ha 
A beautiful school home, hig! AG 


and how to study. Fundamentals are 


Lady 


lea . 944, Los Angeles, California 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY NON-MILITARY 


College Preparatory for Boys 


Distinctively Educational. Diploma admits to ALL certificate universities— 
definite preparation for entrance examinations of Yale, Princeton, 
HONOR IDEALS—genuine co-operation between faculty and students— 


military re: 


gime. 

BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Michigan, one hour north of 

Chicago—modern buildings, gymnasium, swimming pool—physical training 

end ALL athletics—influential board of trustees—endowed—not maintained 
95 For catalog address 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 118, Lake Forest, Illinois 


for profit—annual fee 50. 65th year. 


Recitation Building 


Harvard, etc, 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri 

43 Miles from Kansas City 
High Grade Preparatory School for 
boys of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. who fully un- 

hove. 


derstand 
Missouri. ndoor heated swimming 
pool. 50-acre campus with 3 athletic 
fields. Catalog. Address Col. 8. Sellers, 
Washington Ave., Lexing- 
ton, 0. 


W 


Junior Barracks. Separate 
lower school for younger boys, 3rd to 
8th grades. New buildings with every 
appointment. Full information on re- 


quest. 


astle Heights 


C MILITARY ACADEMY 


Thi ou look for in a school for 
ur boy intelligent 
boys. Op- 


Modern, complete 


ment in all lines 
i t. R d by leading uni- 


versities. For illustrated catalogue, 
address 

COL. C. M. MATHIS, A.M., LL.B., Pres. 
Box 142 Lebanon, Tenn. 


For the 
Up-building 
Manly Boys 


FREEHOLD 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 80 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate 
habits of obedience, promptness, order- 
liness, cleanliness and _ self-reliance. 
The students” comforts, pleasures and 
sports are as carefully considered as 
their mental training. Healthful loca- 
tion. 42 miles from N. Y., 6 miles 
from Phila. For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 94, Freehold, N. J. 


ACADEMY 
America’s Great Year Round 
Open Air School on the Gulf. 
A sound mind in a sound body. Boys 
sleep on screened porches. All forms 
of athletics and water sports. Strong 
college-bred faculty—a teacher to 
every 14 ys. Every boy recites 
in small classes. Military Training 
under U. vernment Officers. 
Junior school for boys 8 to 15, with 
separate campus and equipment. 
Write for Catalogue and View Book. 
AcapeMy R3. GvLFport, Miss. 


MILITARY 
COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 


INSTITUTE: 


Where right habits of 
thinking and living are 
instilled in the boy. 
Promptness, responsibil- 
ity, self-reliance and will- 
ing obedience become 
traits of Miami Military 
character. 


Thorough preparation for 
Colleges, Universities and 
special training for busi- 
ness life. Military Train- 
ing under United States 
Army Officer. 38th year. 
For catalog and par- 
ticulars, address the 
President. 


Box 66 
Germantown 
Near 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Academy 


Located on the Cumbe land Ply 
teau in a small village ty, M! 
miles from railway, Wholesom, 12m 
environment, free from “movie® 
shows, auto rides, corner gro. sh 
ceries, etc., makes discipline 


unusually satis 
system 
young boys. Seven 
Electric lights. Steam puildings 
fect sewerage. Wonderfyl chaly. 
beate water. Healthfulness 
markable. Nurse and house. 
mother. Curriculum covers work 
of the eight grades; also first and 
iy 


ying, Military 
to needs of 


second years of high school, 
ts. INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
Charges, $425. For illustrated Catalog address 


Col. L. L. Rice, President, Bloomington Springs, Tennessee, Bor 71 


sixty cade 
NIGHT. 


DEVEREUX 


Tutoring School for Boys 


A splendidly equipped country school 
for boys over eight who are normal in 
social activities but require special at- 
tention in studies. Industrial Arts, 
farming and other vocational training 
for older pupils. Male councilors—cop- 
stant supervision over athletics and 
recreation. Best physical care. Health. 


ful outdoor life. 55 acres. 
4 For Appointment and Booklet, Address 
IN Box C. Berwyn, Pa. 
New swimu 
yaar. 
FISHBURNE 
Military School Sw: h 
Est. 1879. At foot of Blue Ridge Mountains, 1208 art 
feet elevation. 4 hours west of Washington. In Prepares 
structor for every ten cadets. Public speaking making” ¢ 
classes. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. All athletics, Spacious 
$250,000 barracks, modern equipment, absol wet for b 
fireproof. Rate $600. Catalog. Rated Honor W. P. Te 


by the War R M.H.HUDGINS, 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


Box 401 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school for boys. Rapid progress. lin 

ited number of pupils and freedom from rigid @- 

ganization. Excellent equipment and facilities. Special 

attention given to athletics and moral welfare. 48th yest. 
J. B. Fine, Headmaster, Princeton, New Jersey. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 

Senior and Junior departments. Modern, individu 
instruction in college preparatory and general course 
New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 
dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
Artur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box C. Harrisburg, Pa 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 

Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. Founded 1743. College prepariay 

business courses. Senior, 

artments. Gy i and Swimming 

door sports. Min. age 9 yrs. Address the Rev. & D. 

THaEter, D.D., Principal. 

1868 YOUR SON 933 
Reliance, 


While prepa: for College. 
ACADEMY 
3; Factoryville (near Serantoa), 


1 
Self Control. 


Carson Long Institue 


86th year. A home school for boys. 6 built 
ings, 18 acres in the healthful foothills oa 
Blue Ridge. Individual and persona’ 
tion—how to learn, how to labor, how 
Our aim is knowledge, character, 
efaiciency. College Preparatory, Busines® 
ior Courses. Spanish, French, 
ing. Separate building for boys undef, Ron 
Strong religious but non-sectarian @ % 
Summer Camp and School June 7 to er. 
$176. Low charges due to endowment . a. 
ing supplies direct from farmers. Term 
For further details address 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 
Box A, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania 


to live. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 
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ate] WE NON AH A School for Boy 

t choo Or DOYS 

aod MILITARY ACADEMY 

pmiles from Philadelphia. Teachers of experi- KSKIMINETAS Springs School, af- 

mee nd character prepare for college and busi- 3 fectionately known as KISKI, per- 

ne Ove mee ness. Sound principles of teaching mits the boys to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland over- 

lisci sth —emphasizing HOW to Study. looking river. Special preparation for college or technical schools. University 

Milttars Special School for Juniors. certificate privileges. Individual attention through preceptorial system; 

reeds y rite for Catalogue. outdoor sports under competent instructors. Fine moral tone throughout 

ildin school, Several football and baseball fields. Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. 

eat, pe Major C. A. Snyder, Superintendent Swimming pool. Bowling alleys. Rate $850. For catalog address Box 814. 

ul chaly. Capt. C.M. Lorence, Commandant 

nse ly. Sox 403 Wenonah, Now Seveey DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 

first 
| Blackstone 
| Blackst Military Acad seer 
ackKstone itary Virginia 
i} College preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. Unit of 
l ACADEMY hor BOYS teers Officers Training Corps. On West Point accredited list. Personal. supervising of students. 
i : irit, the relations of pupils and Graduates admitted to leading Universities without examination. New fire proof Administration Build- 
| “It is sang Seal tone, the stendards of ing, Barracks and Gymnasium. Ready for Fall term. Modernly equipped throughout. Full commercial 
pe ol aaa the fine, invisible influences courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address 


| ake for the good school. COLONEL E. S. LIGON, President Box A Blackstone, V ia 
it eusir the wise and manly sympathy of compe- , Virgin 
ant instructors reaches the boy as an individual, 
dows him his strength and his weaknesses, teaches 
him self-mastery, and enables him to make the best 
» of his powers. Prepares. for leading colleges, 
ledentifte schools, business life. Physical training 
sities snd exercises at Shake best. Gymnas 
ace of es and New York City. Est. 1887. Catalog. 
"JOHN G. MacVICAR, Headmaster 
i x C, Montclair, New Jersey 


STANDS for the ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt — robust health, clear 
thinking, broad culture. Physical and 
scholastic training for future leadership. 
Progressive curriculum, able tutors, su- 
pervised recreation. Forestry. Advisory 
Board men_ of national 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 

Infantry Cavalry Artillery 
s: Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce 
= Preparatory Division and separate Junior 
§dwol for boys from twelve to fifteen, Cou. CHARLES E. 


Bor 124, Chester, Pennsylvania. Twenty-three | acres. Athletic fleld. sunny 
A finely equipped board- buildings. y i imming pool, shower baths, 

Gettysburg Academy ing school for 100 boys. l A meatensy. peatems of the highest grade, recreation room, study hall. 
Volem, homelike buildings. Beautiful and healthful 1o- ocated in the ge two miles from Senior and Junior Schools. Academic Term commences 
wim near the mountains. Athletic Field. All sports. Gainesville, Georgia, in the foothills of September 20th. Enrollments now being received. Write 
Ser swimming pool. Junior House. $360 to $440. 96th the Blue Ridge, 1400 feet above sea level. John C. Carrington, leadmaster, for descriptive 
CuanLes H. Huser, Litt.D., Headmaster. Splendid living accommodations and ROOSEVELT MIL: 
Bar C, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, rooms, attendance lim- 

Preparatory School ted to cadets, ages 12 to 20. Thor- 
Swarthmore Boys ough preparation for universities. Gov- 
Prepares for college or life’s work. Inculeates ‘‘inan- ernment Academies or Business, Unusu- oes 
niking” qualities. Fine academic and athletic spirit. ally strong faculty of experienced teach- 


ds, modern buildings. Junior Depart- 


groun ers live in same buildings and eat at 
same tables with cadets j close personal Lit hf | d h | 
Neer Filla. Sink bas supervision; parental discipline; small l C 1e C 00 


classes insure thorough progress. 


15 yrs. Wakes up boys to duties of Junior unit R. 0. T. C. di s 
si . O. T. C. directed by active of- 
and healthtul loca: ficors of regular army. Four-year graduates, com- For Boys of 15 or Under 
1 ssioned as lieutenants in 
ene, booklet. AR. Herveré, Fria. army. Moderate temperature permits year-round Fitting for all high grade Preparatory schools of the 
Ber 29, Chester Heights, Del. Co., Pa. 7 drills in open air. Compulsory gymnasium work country. Located in one of the oldest and best 
———. .. 3 i remedying physical defects disclosed on entrance school centers of New England, in a true educational 
Massanutten Academy Woodstock Va i] examination. atmosphere. Wel appointed buildings and grounds. 
Prmparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beau. Campus of sixty-one acres in midst of forest Boys are happy in the attractive home life. All in- 
li Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. park of two thousand acres. Every facility for door and outdoor sports, horseback riding, super- 
nares for college and business. Music, athletics, Mod- coarse a. Large .athletic field; coaches vised physical training. Manual training. Latin 
24th year. Limited to 100 boys. $500. = and French. Rates $1,000. For detailed informa- 
J. Bencnorr, 300 yards wide and two miles long; boating; tion address 
SCHOOL Bhenandoah Valley Academy CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, A.M., Principal 
rigid class or- Summer same with same Litchfield, Conn., or Ossining, N. Y. 
Mat, Annapolis and all universities admitting without 
Jersey amination, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and all athletics. 
Mazon B. M. Roszev, Ph.D. Box C, Winch Va. COL. SANDY BEAVER, President 
Box C Ga. 
rm, Wreenbrier Military School 
eral school with expert instructors. 2300 ft. elevation, — 
coms. Hie Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station Ronceverte. $125,- 


» rates. Ps ed buildings and improvements this year. Gym- 


Harrisburg, pasion, 8 Catalog. Address Con, H. B. 
ore, AM, Prin. Box 15, Lewisburg, West Va. 
Allo health resort ia Var 100 miles from hud, experience with hundreds 
ne Rev, AD Henn, D.C. Write for rates and catalog to = bay wae Phe 
Rovert E. ALLEN, Superintendent. himself in harmony 
A, Berkeley Springs, West Virginia. pave 
will Be in tae way 
Control. z 4 sound body—an alert a 
orgia Military Academy C. li d h self-rellant mind, and the soul 
w South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep. School. osmopolitan recommends the of a MAN. Catalog, address 


i tine months in regular session and two months, Is li a 
ud August, Camp Highland Lake, near Henderson- Schools listed on these pages 
or catalog, address Con. J. C. Woopwakxp, 


Box 2-J Delafield _ 
Waukesha Co., Wis. 


KEMPE 


Est. 1844 Develops the- boy and 


Marion Institute 
The Army and Navy College 


Charter member American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. Member 
of Association Military Schools 
and Colleges of U. 8. Excellent 
equipment. 80-acre campus. De- 
lightful climate permits out-door 


life all year. Unsurpassed health A 
attention given trains him for Jeader- 
and n o moral, menta 
‘aculty of specialists. sive 
; itchell Military Boys Schoo Distinctive advantages in Four Departments ; Junior Col- pat yi and general 
A school : lege, High School, Army and Navy Dept., Military Dept. buat. 
wd a, that ape als to the young american bey Junior College graduates receive full freshman and sopho- activities. All the 
: ng parent. xponen edit at universities. gh 001 Depart- a . 
Terms ne fair play, and thorough work. Development and cacat ton ht by caltese ‘aratemers, Special courses to courses of a large high 
Miltary of health considered of first importance, prepare for West Point and Annapolis. Unlimited in- school. Write for catalog. 
adapted to the of =. boys, dividual tutoring without | additional All 
arger secondary s 8. juipm struction sma roups. ‘or ustra' nera 
TE Wwlern and Complete. 100 acres. catalogue or Army and Navy Bulletin, address COL. T. A. JOUNET ‘ON 
DER H. MITCHELL, Principal COL. W. L. MURFEE, President Sup . 
Box C, Billerica, Mass. Box H. Marion, Alabama vill ona” +a 
ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools anywhere. 


school | 
mal in f Be 
ial at- 
—con. 
d 
ealth- bY 
n, Pa. 
ains, 1300 
gton. 
| 
: | MILITARY SCHOOL 4 
A 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Point Schoo 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. Thorough instruction. 
Clean, snappy athletics for every boy. Clearest understanding between boys and masters. 
Prepares for college and_gives strong general courses. Ages 10 to 19. Number limited 
to sixty. Convenient to Boston. Address Ralph K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster, 


71 KING CAESAR ROAD, DUXBURY. MASS. 


HORPE 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Under 15 Years Semi-Military 
On Lake Michigan. Classes small. Uni- 


forms worn. One hour from Chicago. Strong 
Faculty. Rapid progress. Non-Sectarian. 


LAKE FOREST ILLINOIS 


PEDDIE 


| 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS | 


| Saint John’s School, Manlius 


College Preparatory 
Among the hills, 11 miles from 
Syracuse. Elaborate  equip- 
ment. 19 buildings. Well-or- 
dered recreation and athletics. 
Former students now attend- 
ing 44 colleges and universi- 
ties. Business course. Also 
Junior School for boys 10 to 
14. For 34 years under present 

1 management. For catalog, 
address 


Gen. William Verbeck, Pres., 


An endowed school 
with graduates now leading in 
scholarship and student activities 


Instruction in small groups— } 
ps 

Development of character an train 

efficient service in life. Pre ‘pares for cota | 

technical schools. Separate Junior D 

with House Mother and constant superviston 

arnegi 
Catalog. Moderate 


Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 106, Pennsbury, Pa 


William Warren School 


college or business, 50% 

ete. pen-air class rooms. Sleepin 7 

Military instruction, Separate oe a 
x W-2, Menlo Park, California. 


Pasadena Military Academy Otters 
grounding in fundamentals of English. Fifth 
grammar grades with full high school and coll fn 
atory courses. Accredited by University of Calforia Cm. 


in 26 Conducted wit! 
firm belief t healthy bedies give 
best chance for the right growth 


\e Box 19, Manlius, N. Y. 


of the mind. acre campus. 
All athletic sports, swimmin 
pool, gymnasium. Lower schoo! 
‘or 


NEW ME X1CO || Fe 


pletely modern oe Honor system. A 
Box 12C, R. D. No. 2, Pasadena, California 5, 
Pre 

ar 

San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Prepares for Colleges, West Point and frien. Thi- tior 
versity of Cualifornia’s highest scholastic Tating, Chris. En 
tian influences. Land and water sports all year, Sun. - 
mer session, July 1-September 1. Catalog, Address bee 
President. Box €, Pacifie Beach Sta., San Diego, Calif vio 
cep’ 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., - 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


ster 
A state-owned school in the heart A N. J. 
of the vigorous, aggressive West Bex 8K, pete, 
that is developing the highest type 
of manhood. Ideal conditions— 


SealeAcademy (Military) 


from San Francisco. Catalogues. Grenvitie C, Byer, 


oughness required. Pr:paration for eoll 
Grammar and high grades. Attractive 
modern equipment, 15 acre campus. Athletics, One hour 


bracing air, sunshine, dry climate. 
Altitude—3700 feet. Preparatory R d ] h- Macon a Malo’ Alto, California. Headnase, 
and Junior College. Reserve Of- an 0 p y LOS ANGELES MILI = 
ficers’ Training Corps. Two Box 404, Front Royal. Va. LITARY ACADEMY, Los Angeles, Cit 
polo fields, open air practice Delightfully situated on Huntington Drive, nerd 
and games entire winter Pisadena, 27th year. Students admitted at any ting 
Address P. Highest standards in Scholarship, Military 
Caters 25 Compiete equipment, 
dea ummer Training at ountain and Beach. Camp, 
Col. Jas. W. Willson Tutcring if desired. Ricuaup K, Bares, Praliet 
Box E 
A School for Boys with Military Training ary and Grammar Schoo 
fts make an advantages possible. 
S AV E A » E A R ui Dm ent. ag COL. KELLY, Supt. Box 306 
In Preparing for College or for Business. Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outd rn — ; 
1. Elimination for useless subjects. 2. Expert instructors. California Military Academy 
3. Recognizing the individual. 4. Thorough preparation. CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal. For boys of 6 to 15 yrs. Modern buildings, Large e 
Ordinary classes tend to make the bright student lazy, ment windows permit open air study and sleeping. § 
a slow — discouraged, but with our system sore. fell 
each one does his best. on-sectarian the year, ress 
Write for explanation of our plan how to save from DAKOTA SCHOOL for BOYS 4011 W. 16th Street, Los Angeles, California, ( 
ONE to TWO years. Ages 8 to training ti 
AlL athletics. y Scout program. e school with the 
PITTSBURGH ACADEMY real "some atmosphere. Regular school year, $510.00 ‘ 
531 Wood Street Pittsburgh, Pa.| X> extras. For catalogue. address W. H. WYLER, SCHOOL 
Superintendent, Dakota, Il. 100 miles N.E. from Chicago. (ENDOWED) 
Hitchcock Military Acad 
itchcoc ilita cacemy Year | CLASSES, INDIVIDUAL ATTENTIONS 
18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your —_ann ‘ 
boy staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor “Elevation 1000 Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day: 
life. Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Acad- | . ScHOOL FOR YOUNG Boys. evation BOYS TAUGHT HOW TO STUDY. 
omy fully accredited Colleses. indoor ft. Address Wholesome Christian I 
*hysical Culture, Footba ennis, ete. New Swimming ig orthern Summer Camp, 
Pool. “High Morals. Thorough training of mind, body stock, Ill. Also a Thorough Preparation 
and character. Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in l Military Drill. Junior R. 
in Shattuck School (Episcopa ) Howe graduates are unusually successful in 
September. rite for ustrated catalog to knows hhysical and mental needs. 
Military Fe 56th year. Vacancies for boys of 14-1 fai life eautiful lakes nearby. 
TUPELO MILITARY INSTITUTE years. A 4 ss ith 
A Military Preparatory School for 100 Boys. Location Box C, Faribault, Minnesota. 24 athletic sports. Summer w e 
cquipped, Modern, Select, Efficient. Home an (00 ‘ Z eparate Sc. ‘or Younger 
combined. Prepares for college and life. Personal super- Onarga Military Schoo Highest type of man- 
vision. Strong faculty. All Athletics. $400. Address | hood brought out by close personal attention to every boy For i!lustrated catalogue address 
Tupelo, Miss. Gro, W. CuapMan, Ph.D. Large staff of instructors. Ideal location 83 miies south of REV. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, MA. Red 
Chicago. New buildings permit an enrollment of 125 boys Box 212, Howe, Indiana. 
of good character. Athletics. Cou. J. BITTINGER, Supt. id 
Onarga, Illinois. 
college preparatory school? Can't we he! 46th year. 15 acres. 8 | 
you PILLSBURY FOR BOYS buildings. Maximum col- 
lege preparation. Individual instruction. Military and COUNTRY 
— onal advantages in Orchestra an an usie. Cat- 
alo MiLo B. Price, Ph.D., Principal. FOR BOYS-—6 TO 19 
Pw ORTER Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 52 minutes from New York on Long dati 
2S i A beautiful campus of 16 acres on Shippan Fost 
, __ MILITARY ACADEMY I E N N E S by E E Stamford, Conn. Junior Department, for boys & 


Military Institute 

A school where orderliness, respect for government, 

and the desire to make good replace recklessness and 

the ‘‘don’t care’’ attitude; where every boy is put on 

his mettle to measure himself by established school 


standards. 
Ss. in Good name of school rests on thorough academic work, 
an L UNITS efficient military training and physical development, 
Established 1867. Prepares for scien and business life. and the spirit of T.M.I., which inspires boys to their 
Military training by Army officers. 8 Naval cutters, high- best achievement. Sound government through sensible 
powered launch for Naval Unit. Sea trips on U. S. war restraints and incentives to good conduct. Health 
vessels. Fifteen states and five foreign countries repre- record unsurpassed. Mild climate, outdoor exercises 
sented last year. $70,000 improvements recently. Mild all year. R.O.T.C. Modern buildings and equipment, 
climate permits outdoor sports the year round. Unique laboratories, gymnasium, swimming pool, cinder 
oe of money. Broader All athietics. Charges moderate. For Catalog 
raining than public schools ata = address COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 313 
REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D.,Rector, Box F, Charleston, S.C. , Tennesse 


We answer inquiries concerning otuaiie. Why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 


114. Older boys prepared for all colleges aod 
Small classes with mach 
dividual attention. Splendid opportunity 
q health and physical development m all a 
letics and outdoor sports. Large 
nasium and dormitory. 

catalog, address 
w. MASSEE 

ox C, 
Point, 
Stamford, Cons. j 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


rsonal 


trainil 

for na | 
Department | 
-vision, Com 


twent 
i 
Pennsburg, Pa, 


Por Boys, In Sant 


Allen - Chalmers 


School for Boys 


A country school with military 
training, nine miles from Boston. 
To fit well for college is to fit 
for life. Our graduates are suc- 
cessful in leading colleges and 
technical schools. Robust minds 
in robust bodies. Gymnasium, 
rink, swimming pool, athletic 
fields. Upper and Lower Schools. 
For booklet address 


THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., 
Director 


425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 


Vall 
ey. Pres 


college prepa. 
California. 


ifornia. 


y Academy 


Annapolis, 

English system. Large playing fields. All 
work an pay: under close persona! super- 
vision, 9:00 to 5:30. Weekly boaraers ac- 


paratory Schools. 
ing hours. 


ARDEN SCHOOL 


New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


A boarding and day school for boys 7 to 
1, one hour’s ride from Times Square. 
Prepares boys for leading College Pre- 
School work in morn- 
Afternoon devoted to recrea- 


tion and supervised games, according to 


cepted from Monday to Friday. Best of 
associations. A school for boy inspiration. 


Address the Head Master. 


dings, 
hietics. One hour 


VILLE 
Headmaster, 


» Los Angeles, 
on = Drive, near 


ed at any time 
lilitary Training 
equipment, 


ni Cains, 
President, 


ACADEMY 


N DOWED) 


wery Day: 
"TO STUDY, 
1 Influences. 
n for College. 
or R. T.C 
succes it in 
icres. Nine fine 
ration. Health. 
lakes nearby. 
ner School with 


rounger Boys 


zue address 
UNG, Red 


ndiana. 


SCHOOL 


19 
ng Island Sound 


The September Cos- 
mopolitan appears in 
midsummer. The 
schools will soon re- 
open. To delay in the 
selection of a school | 
for your boy is now 
dangerous. The 
school you wish may 
prove already full if 
you postpone deci- 
sion. We can help 
you. Write, wire, tel- 
ephone, or come to 
see us. 


n Shippan Poitt 
ent for boys 

- all colleges 
with much i ur 


SUMMER CAMPS 
RGENT CAMPS 


4 


pent Camp 18 20 and ov 
ages an 
Adires Secretary, § Everett Cambridge, Mass. 


In the Green 
ea Wooket Camps for Girls Mountains, Rox- 
P Separate Junior and Senior Camps. Outdoor 
amous for horseback riding. All comforts and 
councillors. — 
Mrs. C. A. Roys. 


milons for health. 
W Bordoin 
8t., Cambridge, Mass. 


A high grade preparatory 
buildings. 100 acres. Far 


. 13th. High elevation, 
gymnasium. Playing fields. 
New Hampshire 


Eight 
Outing 


Club for winter sports. 
PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


BOYS GIRLS 


Preparation for all Col- 
leges and Universities. Spon- 
sored by University Pres- 
7 idents. Patronized by Uni- 
versity faculties. Member 
University of State of New 
York. 

Day and Resident—Primary to College 

Combining the most progressive methods of edu- 

cation with the cultural advantages of New York 

Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls and 
boys of all ages, under an experienced faculty com- 
posed of Europe’s and America’s most eminent 
teachers, who are masters in social and academic 
training. Separate departments for Art, Music, 
Dramatie Art and Junior Divisions. 

DR. A. C. CLAWSON, Principal 
301 W. 88th Street, Cor. West End Avenu:> 
ew York 


Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children up to 14 years 

have a Mother’s care; kindergarten, primary and grammar 

grades, music, dancing; best of food; medical attention ; 

nurse, Mrs, M. Lewtas Burt, ‘“‘GRaYLock.’ 
1120 Constant Peekskill, N. Y. 


A co-educational 

Wyoming Seminary 

character building. College preparation, Business, Music, 

Art, Oratory and Home Economics. Gymnasium and Ath- 
letic fleld. 78th year. Endowed. Catalog. 

L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. Kingston, Pa. 

H 92nd year. College pre- 

Westbrook Seminary pn and _ one- 

tensive course for high school graduates. Usual cultural 

courses. Every teacher a specialist. | Co-educational. 


Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Terms 
$400, no extras. Catalog. ORLANDOK. HOLLIsTER, Litt.D., 


Portland, Maine. President. 
56th year. Young men and young 
Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 


phere, thorough and_ efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful Cyey spirit. Liberal 
encowment permits liberal terms. $400 to $500 per year. 
Special course in science. For address 

Franklin, Mass. A. W. Pierce, Litt.D., Headmaster. 


Troy Academy * 
campus. Separate new Dormitories for Girls 
Gymnasium, Chapel and Infirmary. Prepares for College, 
Business. Courses in Household Economics, Music and 
Elocution. Founded 1834. Moderate rates. 

Box D, Poultney, Vermont. Cc. L. Leonarp, Prin. 


Founded 185 College pre- 
Wayland Academy paratory with high 
ards. 


A boys’ school of 75. A ncn school of 50. Endowed. 

A true home school with Chr ts atmosphere. Athletics. 

Music aaereaaeat Faculty Students from 18 states. 
te $500. Brown, Prin. 


Box E.F., Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
Grand River Institute founded Strictly 


tional, preparatory school. eae equi ment made 
w dormitories and gymnasium. 
training in business music and 


oratory. 


ARL HaMBLIN, Principal. 
Box 22, Austinburg, Ohio. 


Preparation for College a 
Dickinson Seminary [7<patation for, Colleg 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, All sports. Athletic field. Swim- 
ming pool. Gymnasiums, Co-educational. Separate dormi- 
tories ideals. Rates $500. W. Lona, Pres. 
Box C, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


‘GEORGE SCHOOL 


A school, sound in the fundamentals, preparing both 
boys and girls for college and present-day business 
callings. A strong faculty is in charge of its broad, 
thorough courses. Manual training. Special citizen- 
ship classes. Its well-appointed buildings are located 
on ground in beautiful country, 25 miles from 
Phil 227 acres of woods and streams. 
All athletics. Gy 
ing. Entirely separate dormitories a a and girls. 
Liberal endowment makes low rate possible. For 
catalog address 
EORGE A. WALTON, A.M., 
281, George ‘School, P: 


Preparation for college a 
St. Johnsbury Academy "Faculty 
equipment of the first rank. Winter sports emphasized. 
5 buildings. Athletic fields. For boys and girls. Endow- 
ment permits $550 to cover all expenses. Scholarship aid. 
ddress TuEeoporE HALBERT WILSON, Principal. 
1 Main St., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


TILTON 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. The 
Seminary consists of ten buildings, including large 
gymnasium, new dining-hall and separate dormitories. 
Twenty-five-acre field equipped for all athletic events. 
Unusual opportunity for winter sports. Special em- 
phasis on preparation for all colleges and scientific 
schools. Courses in Business, Manual Training, Music, 

ome momics, and for high school graduates. 
Christian influence. Catalog and views. 


Lower School for Young Boys 


Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited. All 
advantages of Tilton faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
field: Supervised study and play. House mothers. 
Separate booklet. Faculty and equipment superior to 
most high-priced schools and endowment permits un- 
usually moderate rate. For information about either 
school address George L. Plimpton, prineipal. 
32 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


SCHOOLS for BACKWARD CHILDREN 


The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual! training and all branches. Open year round. Terms 
$75 per month and up. MR. and Mrs. Aucust A. BoLpr, 
110 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, Hew York. Supt. 


DEVEREUX HOME SCHOOL 


For children who need special physical care or 
individual instruction. Ten-acre estate. 
MISS DEVEREUX, Box C, Devon, Pa. 


Parkside Home School 


A home school for the care and training of children re- 
tarded in development; also nervous children. Work 
adapted to bring out latent abilities. Special attention 
to speech oo. MARION MarsH, M.D., Principal. 

Dept. C Michigan. 


Home Training School 

For Backward Children. A Private Home and fname 
on a beautiful Country Esiate of 500 acres in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven bulidings—Cottage 
Plan. Write for Illustrative Catalogue 

Box A, Frankfort, Kentucky. Dr. Joun P. Stewarr. 


TheTraining School at Vineland P°"%'4, 
interests of those whose minds have not developed nor- 
mally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. Department of 
child study. 35 miles from Philadelphia. E. R. JounstTonp, 

irector. Address C. Emerson Nasn, Superintendent. 
Box 408, Vineland, New Jersey. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does not 

progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
OLLIE Woops Hare, Principal, 
Box 164, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. The 
best in the West. Indorsed by Educators and Physicians. 
E. HaypEN M.D. 
2827 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
ically and 


The Hedley School yet who 


require individual instruction and personal attention. 
Montessori, Kindergarten, Primary and Intermediate. In- 
dustrial and domestic pris; music. J.R. Healey? M.D. 


Heovtey, 
Box C, Glenside, Pennsyivania (12 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


A 
MIMBALL Ul JON ACADEMY, MERIDES 
with a moderate tuition, year | 
| im. Separate dormitories for boys and girls. New dj 
| LDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Merid 
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10 CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC _ 


Bush Conservatory 


CHICAGO 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION 


OPERA 


LANGUAGES 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


Unsurpassed faculty of more than 80 instructors, including many world 


renowned artis 


f 
teachers and soloists leading to the FLE® Master School 
Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 
Fall term 11. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog descri this great institution and its many advantages, address 


C. M. JONES. | Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Year 
Francis L. York, M. A. Pres. 


Music and 


located in the center of most cultural environment. 


DETROIT ConsERVATORY OF Music 


Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, Public School 
Drawing, Oral interpretation, etc. Work based on best modern 
and educational principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout 
the year. Excellent Boarding Accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas 
and degrees conferred Many free advantages. We own our own building, 


Fall Term Opens September 11, 1922 


For detatled information address 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Bor 8, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. Front View Coseratory Bld 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 
Superior Courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory and All Branches 

of Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees Granted. 
Superior Normal School. Students Prepared for 
Lyceum and Chautauqua Engagements. 
Ninety-five Artist Instructors, Students’ Orches- 
tras, Weekly Recitals, Lectures, Free and Partial 
Scholarships. Excellent dormitory. 

Send for free catalog and information. 


servatory of Music 


= 37th Annual Session begins Sept. 11, 1922 
=~” 


| Founded 1878. 


| 


nm Conservat 
‘Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Conway Military Band School 


Theodore Thomas, First Musical Director. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


of Cincinnati 


For the Higher Education in Music and Dramatic Art. 
Internationally Famous Faculty of Artist Teachers. 
| Dormitories. For Catalog address J. H. THUMAN, Mer. 

Elm Street opposite Washington Park. 


‘Louisville Conservatory of Music 

Music center of the South. Special and academic 
| courses in all branches of Music, Dramatic Art and 
| Languages. Superior Faculty and equipment. Catalogue 


on request. 


240 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


Very often a small institution is better for 
a certain purpose than a larger one. Our 
service bureau is at your disposal, if ~ 
are trying to make a decision on this 


Conway concert band, in personal charge of school. 

ial teachers of national renown for each instrument. 
Unusual opportunities for public appearance. Dormitories, 
Auditorium. Gymnasium. Registration limited. a 


602 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the city of New York. Conducted only for students 
of real musical ability and serious purposes. Preparatory 


centers in all parts of Craher hag 4 York. Address 


DamroscH, Director. 


Fra 
120 Claremont Ave., cor. T22nd St., New York City. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 
Raure Sterner, Director. 
150 Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF Music 
2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y 

All Instruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art, oe Train- 
ing. All graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
Publie Schools. Special advantages in concert work. 
Master with world-famous artists in all de- 
partments. Ten buildings, including Dormitories, 
Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio and Administration 
Buildings. Year Book sent = request. Summer 
courses begin June & and July 3rd. Fall term 
opens September 1 


Combs Conservatory of Music 371" 

4 
Pupils’ Recitals a week. Daily Supervision. Technic 


Instruction: Normal Training Course for Teachers. 


( CORPORATED!) 
A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 

Courses in all branches—Master Faculty including 
Elias Day, President and Director; Theodore Harri- 
son, Director of vocal department ; Marta Milinowski, 
Lucille Stevenson, Paget- Langer, James Hamilton, 
Anna Imig, Jeanne Boyd, Samuel Dolnick and others 
of prominence. 

A thorough education is offered in music and dra- 
matic art leading to diplomas, degrees and teachers’ 
certificates. 

FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 11, 

Dormitories, Theater and studios in —, own beau- 
tiful building in the heart of new art center, two 

ary for free catalog. 


JEANNE HOWARD Sor is. 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago,fIL 


ONS ERVATORY, 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago Thine 

School. Accredited 3-year course. Requirements: good 
health, age 19-35, good character, high school diploma or 
its equivalent. Text books, uniforms, maintenance and 
monthly allowance. Separate home for nurses. Address, 
SUPERINTENDENT, Box 14, 2812 Ellis Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 
Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 
beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year General 
course. Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 
1990 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Training School for Nurses Hospital. maee 
credited 3-yr. course. Requirements: 4 years’ High School or 
its equivalent. Textbooks, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Third year scholarship 
maintained in Columbia University, New York City. Apply 
Micuart Reese Dept. 101, Chicago, Ill. 


The Elizabeth General Hospital o%"s ..2 


course in nursing to desirable candidates. An allowance 
of $36.00 is given at completion of the first three months. 
$15.00 a month for remainder of first year and the second 
year, $20.00 a month for the third year. Registered school. 

Elizabeth, N. J. Superintendent of Nurses. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools anywhere. 


National 


dergarten 
and m Element 


College 


rofessional training, excellent 
spirit, happy home life, cul- 
| advantages of a great city. 


Two-year kindergarten - primary 
course, kindergarten-primary di- 
ploma. Three year 
course, kin 
Four-year ‘course, normal Selous aid and 
degree. 
Five dormitories on coll pone School 
accredited in Illinois and e' 
uates in demand. 

For catalog and book of views, address 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Box 52, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Cons. Frosbal ‘Kindergarten 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. ig coportunttias for our 
graduates. State certificate. 24th Booklets. 


Address Mary C. Ls, Principal. 
183 West Ave., Bridgeport, 


Oberlin Kindergarten-Primary Training Schod 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Ad- 
mission to our residence halls in order of spoliontion For 
catalog address Miss Rose C. Dean, 125 Elm &t.- 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough tralo- 
ing for kindergarten, primary and 
Enrollment for 1923 still open. Send for booklet, “‘Train- 
ing Children.’ HakRioT HAMBLEN JONBS, 

18 Huntington Ave., Box 74, Boston, Massachusetts, 


The Fannie A. Smith 


in great demand. Intensive courses in tee 
tice. usual a 

f thletics and outdoor e. atalog. 

ANNIE A. Prinelpal 
1124 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Harriette Melissa Mills 


Affiliated with New York University. el 
Students enrolled for Sept. and Feb. Exceptional it 
dence facilities. Excellent positions for graduates. Uni: 
dress Miss H. M. Mills, Prin. Nine C, New York 
versity Bldg., Washington Square, New York co 


The Lesley School of Kindergarten “tuss 


Special course, one year. Regular course, two <god 

Industrial and playground work. Dormitory. Address 
Mrs. Epits Lester 

29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass 


Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 
Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. 
Practice Kindergartens. Home-like Students’ Residence. 
For particulars address Inman, Prin 


Box C, 4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers Co 
A NORMAL 
Dorm 
Kindergarten 
Three ts. Il. Primary 
lll. Playground 
Fine Reuipment, Come Location. Acer 
26th yr ens Sept rite 
5, 616.22 So. Michigan Boulevard, raed i 


Are you having difficulty in choosing 
the right school for your daughter 
Perhaps there is one particular sd 
ject she would like to specialize in 
and you do not know just where 
can do so to the best advantage 
so, we can help you. 


ara 
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Schools of Kindergarten Trani 
Kenneth Brad ice- 
«1886 
| 
pote 
\ 
= | 
| 
_ 
| 
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‘The School of Domestic Arts and Science 


SCHOOLS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


f the few recognized Homemaking Schools 
in the Middle West and is conducted not for pe- 


“He you ‘wil enjoy most expert 


Ec 
Bins and Institutional Management which 


include instruction in eting, House- 
Address MISS LILLIAN A. KEMP, Director 


hold Management, Sewing. Dressmaking, and Mill- 
nery are invaluable to any girl or woman. Inten- 
sive, specialized courses, 

e School Residence for students is situated 
divectly across from Lincoln Park in one of the 
finest residential districts. 
Fall term opens October 11. Catalog upon request, 


Box 9, 6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Home Economics 


| Positions always open for graduates of - ac- 


and other facilities; practical training in all sub- 


eredited Courses for DIETITIANS and TEACHERS ; 
ad fields ‘offer unequalled opportunities to ambi- 
young women. School affiliated with famous 
Ratetten. thus affording unusual opportunities for 
observation and experience. Unexcelled laboratory 
jects; inspiring college atmosphere; tuition and 
expenses moderate; high school diploma required. 
fond. for illustrated Prospectus. Address Dwpan. 


Sanitarium School of Home Economics 
Box 322, Battle Creek, Michigan 


MIS CELLANEOUS 


afford to MER? 
Sit or STUTTER, 


handicaps. make failures of 
thousands ne young men and women every year. 

Ow one methods of speech correction which have 
been ccessful for more than a quarter-century 
are fully explained in a new, scientific book containin 
authoritative entitled *‘The Correction o 
Stammering and Stutteri 
wal ry is Faculty ond Equipment are the finest in the 


The book will be mailed to stammerers upon request. 
or for cost of postage. Address 
THE LEWIS INSTITUTE | FOR STAMMERERS 
71-77 Adelaide Street 
10 Lewis Building Detroit. Mich., U. 8. A. 


Do You Stammer? 
Sane Methods 


based on many successful 


Teachers’ Course, Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course. Per- 
sonal Culture Course. Each 
with private instruction. 
Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Publie Schools. 
Gymnasium; Little Theatre. 
Unusual opportunities for Pub- 
lic appearances. Catalog. 

102 DeWitt Park, I 


ew York. 
Fall term opens Sept. 


19th. 


Of Repression and 

The Anna Morgan Studios 9/, 

Known and recognized by discriminating people for 25 

years. Practical and modern work in Voice Culture, Re- 

pertoire, Rehearsal of Plays, Stagecraft, Technique, and 

Theory. Diploma course. Catalog. Miss ANNA MORGAN. 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 


of the-Spoken Word. Distinguished for the success of Its 
graduates. For catalog address 


The Director. 
Upper Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts. 


a years’ experience and scientific research, for | Universities, Profes’nal & Trade Schools 
The Miss Farmer School of Cookery the correction of all Speech Defects employed 
s. School Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. _ Cookery | it the Speech Clinics at the Ithaca C va 
e. Grad- and Household technique for the home and profes- | tory of Music under the direction of Th N Y k El ] Sch l 
sional use. Six months and intensive short courses. Send DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, e ew or ectrica 00. 
for booklet. Miss ALICE BRADLEY, Principal. Techno-vocational) 
ddress 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, M (himself once a confirmed stammerer) training by actual practice. | You 
y College Formerly Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Edu- of nd the Work "WHY? and 
cago, Ill, cation, New York City, Lecturer, Post-graduate Medical used in the | of f This Sch 
Are you looking for a Hospital, New York City. Normal Courses for Teachers of have completed this Leases ‘ou wil be fully, ‘qualified to handle 
special type of school? Let Speech Improvement. Dormitories and complete equipment. an teal industry. Equipment unedualled 
Cosmopolitan advise you. Martin Institute for Speech Correction Sareea a tar week throughout the whole year: 
era 402 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 35 West 17th St. New York City 
Training School. 
ground BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
unities fr E. Layton School of Art 
Rusi ains Industrial Design, Advertising peste. Costume Design, 
for "Work ana yease the lend Interior Design, Tilustration, and Normal Art. 
led for and | character CHARLOTTE PartripGe, Director. 
ining School is no better time to prepare for business, to begin a course of study Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
which accomplishes the important of a in Life, than 
es for ~ —_ New students enroll any week day. ‘0 vacation New York School of Applied Design 
appli 4 for For Women, 3lst year. Textile Designing, Poster and 
+4 in St. - Commercial Art, Fashion Drawing, Interior Decoration, 
Illustration, Historie Ornament. Preparatory Courses. 
al School Positions and Orders filled. 
L > 160 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
round positions. 
booklet, ““Train- 7 
nes, Prin. Burdett College, Boston] Mass. 
e ladeipnia 
inting; 
ae graduates women of executive calibre. Graduates in demand. i ~ 
h and prac: Sendfor Special Catalogto S. E. PEARSON, Registrar. Milo h ] f D 
chool of Design 


Accredited 
Registrar, 


Peirce 


of Business Administration 


The most profitable thing anyone 
can do, is to invest in the development 
of his or her own ability. Such an in- 


_ Yestment at Peirce School pays divi- 


dends in success. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Business Administration (two years), 
Accounting (two years), 

General Business (one year), 
Secretarial (one to two years), 
Stenographic (six to nine months), 
Salesmanship (one year) 

Teacher Training (one to two years). 


Write for 58th Year Book 
Address Secretary 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Pine Street, West of Broad, 
Philadelphia 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


Prachcal stage trainmg 
The Schodls student’ stock mo 


theatre afford puble appearances 


Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Suite 21 
43 West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. ‘Bway & Central Park W 


for Women 


YEAR. Offers the highest grade 

of instruction in Art and Design, 
Textile Design, Costume Desien and Illustration, 
Commercial Advertising, Book Illustration, incor 
Decoration, Garden ign, Normal Art, elling 
Portrait, Life and Still Life Painting in Oil and 
Water Color. Practical training. Evening and 
Saturday classes. Pupils accepted direct from 
Grammar or High Schools. Catalog. Address Box C. 
BROAD AND MASTER S8TS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Academy of Speech Arts or 


tural course in yao, Platform and Dramatic Art, Pan- 
tomime and Esthetic Dancing. Ph; ~ ag Culture. Faculty or 

specialists. Resident and day pup > Maud Gatcbell Hicks, 

B. rector, (Formerly member of Faculty, Emerson 

29 Fairfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


College of Oratory). 


granted. 
SEYMOUR 88, Dean, 
bers, Boston. 


The National School 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America 


Address Harry 
Huntington Cham- 


Degrees granted. Public s' penning. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatie Art, Pro! —— and Finishing Course, 
Dormitories. For catalog address D SHOEMAKER, Prin. 


4010-12 Chestnut St., 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in Franklin H. Sargent, President 
The leading im institution for Dramatic and Expressional 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Training in America. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 

For information spy te 
SECRETARY, 144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N.Y. 


in America. Summer Session. 43rd 


STUDY CHIROPODY 


The rapidly growing, dignified, highly profitable 
profess: fon for men and women. Day and evening 
Classes leadin to degree, Doctor of Chi- 
orou ui 
laboratory. Lar pr inte ind 
for catalog, ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF 

OPODY, 1327 N. G. Clark Street, Chicago. 


Isn’t it true that successin 
commerce and industry at 
the present time depends 
upon thorough training ? 
The professional schools 
advertised in Cosmopolitan 
are well qualified to meet 
your needs. 


Schools of Elocution & Dramatic Art 17 
The Wiligms School | 
pression 
Dramati: 
i} } 
— = 
en — = 
lege | 
tak 
mentary : 
diploma 3 
>rimary methods 
Pa. 
daughter! 
cular sub- 
ecialize in 
where she | 
| 


18 UNIVERSITIES, PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE SCHOOLS 


of 

Chiropractic Fountain Head 
and become proficient in the greatest science of the age. Practical 
study and clinical work. Three-year course. A diploma and degree of 
Doctor of Chiropractic granted graduates. A school of high ideals. 


We h branch school : a 
Write for further information. 


THE PALMER SCHOOLof CHIROPRACTIC 
800-1100 BRADY S7. Davenpost,./a. 


Two Years’ Engineering Course “riba: 


With Diploma 


Civil Mechanical Electrical Chemical 


Compact courses of essentials. Rich in higher mathematics, higher science 
and mechanical drawing; also shop and field work. Planned for those short 
in time and money, but strong in purpose. Courses dis- 
tinguished alike for what is embraced and what is omitted. 
Especially adapted to 


Young Men of Common School Education 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 


No entrance examination or’ High School diploma required. Modern shops. 
Laboratories, Library, Apparatus and Machinery. If interested, be sure to 
write. Erpenses low. For catalog address . 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 20 C St., Angola, Ind. 


ALPARAISO | Zarn35-[25a 


wT Your Opportunity in 


UNIVERS Mecnanicat Denrisrer 
n NI 4 ITY } it Ambitious men of all ages can 


Founded 1873 rise above small-salaried posi- 


. AALPARAISO, INDIANA tions into this profession of 


unlimited possibilities. Taught 


segs ° | by actual practice — day or 

i Modern laboratories. No previous know © or experi- 
and 9 ence required. No charge for tools or equipment. The 


men we train are in demand. Established 30 years. 
Known for Democracy, Catalog free (36 pages). 
Economy, Hard Work Address your inquiry to Dept. 3 
Departments— Education, Arts and Sciences, BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


Low Cost of Living || Fj ectrical. 


of a century, this school has 


The most satisfactory accommodations for 

bi traini n of ambition and limited time, for the 
board and room may had from $54 to $90per_ | electrical’ indusirles. “Condensed, course in Hlectrieal 
12 weeks or $115 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in E uates to se- 
advance. If the entire tuition is paid in advance ngineering cure good po- 
it i . cm sitions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Electric- 

for a year, it includes instruction in all depart- it Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
Law, and private lessons in Music. re 4 ll wiri d 

ments except Law, and pi : F Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring an 
ee sey Se is beautifully situated test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 

y es Irom cago. O Y 

In One Year 


For Free Catalog Address President 


Box 4 University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 


equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 


hall, laboratories, shops. 
80th year begins Sept. 27, 1922. 


Free 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Cosmopolitan 
Recommends the schools, colleges and camps advertised 

in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write those Mining Engineering 

which interest you. 
Training 

Is ily the broadest training for the pros- 

pective engineer, fitting him to take advantage 

HOW TO BECOME A|| #2 

- College (establish , a State institution 

P > PROFESSIONAL not conducted for profit, offers a comprehensive 

four-year course which can be completed in three 

PHOTOGRAPHER calendar years. It is located among the copper 


mines, and close to the iron mines of the famous 


EARNING $35 TO $i25 A WEEK Lake Superior region. Through the close rela- 

An. interesting illustrated booklet tions maintained with operators, and the methods 

(free) on choosing a vocation, and pursued, the neighboring mines, mills, smelters, 

the exceptional opportunities Pho- electrolytic and power plants are constantly used 

‘ tography offers. in the regular work of the student. Managers 

MOTION PICTURE—-COMMERCIAL— PORTRAITURE large operations, 
nusual opportunities for geologica 

Three to six months’ practical course. Modern equip- “M.C.M. Men Make i 


ment. Day or evening classes. Eas rms. Call or Vigorous athletics. .M. 
write for No. For descriptive book, address at 256 College 


Ave., Houghton, Mich. 


Engineering, Pharmacy, Law, Pre-Medicine, | $2d St. — PHILA, 15th & Walnut Sts- 
Home Economics, Public Speaking, Music, Mein BROOKLYN, 15 Flatbush Ave. 
Manual Training, Preparatory, High School, 

Commerce, Stenography and Typewriting. 

This A is by board of 

tees—all of whom are influential men wit 

welfare of the students at heart. Because You can depend on the schools 
Valparaiso is not operated for profit, because adverti 

sound business principles are applied to its man- COSMOPOLITAN 

agement, you get the benefit of an exceedingly , 


449 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Are you looking for a spe- 
cial type of school? Let 
Cosmopolitan advise you, 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


otography, Photo-E: i 
and Thece-Color Work 


vanced position at better .. Terms 3 li 
Largest and best school ‘of its kind. Write for pot 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country i 
await 
men and tees who pies themselves now. For 26 years we 


Our graduates earn $85 to $100a week. W them ¢ 
cure these positions. Now is the time to fit youre for .. mg 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOG , 
Box 592, Le Grand A. Flack, Pres., 


University of Louisville—College of 


Offers a four-year course loading to the D.D.S, 


Address H. B. Titeston, M.D., D.D.S. 
College of Dentistry, Louisville, Kentucky 


plete courses in Applied Sciences leading to r 
degrees. Faculty nationally known. Individual 


ay. ing: 
SEND FOR BIG FREE CATALOG) 


39-51 Bast Illinois Street’ Chicago, 


Term opens September 18th, 1922. Registration closes 
September 29th. Classes limited to fifty. Co-educational, 
S., Dean, 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy - 
AND SClENCE—Chemistry—Pharmacy—Bacteriology, Gom 
ecognized 
instru 
tion. Opportunities to earn expenses during course, Write 
for New Catalogue. Philadelphia, Pa. 


struction; oe course 3 
information ad 
Pres., 14th and T Sts., N. W. 


Columbia School of Drafting 
Specializing in training of professional Draftsmen— 
Mechanical, Archi land others; personal in- 


to 9 months. For 
Local Dept. 1784, R. C. Claflin, 
» Wash., D.C. 


“The Service School” 


organized to give intensive instruction in 


2-Year Courses 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 


Keystone Institute 


A fully equipped school with expert instructors, 


A ii d Busi Administration 


an 
16 weeks’ course in A ti 


133 North 4th Street, Reading, Penna. 


country. Write for information on subject that in- 
terests you, to Keystone Institute. Address Dean. 


study of chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, 
with the new and thoroughly equippe 
clinical experience. 

Entrance Requirement: Standard four-year 
oo course. Next term opens September 
9 


For catalog and particulars address 
The Registrar, Box C, 


Philadelphia College of 
OSTEOPATHY 


Four years’ course with required attendance at 
clinics and interneship, leads to Degree Doctor of 
Osteopathy. Graduates admitted to State Board Ex 
aminations (including those of New York) and prat- 
tice successfully throughout the United States and 
many foreign countries. Up-to-date laboratories for 


ology, pathology, bacteriology, 
Hospital of Philadelphia; unexcelled facilities for 


Spring Garden at 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


nected 


High 
12th, 


Chicago Medical School 


Accredited Day and Evening Courses 
of Doctor of Médicine and Surgery. Study 
night. Opportunity to work way through School, 
pre-medical credits. For catalog address 
3834 Rhodes Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN || Michigan “Use Mines 
141 W. 36th St. 630 S. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


Tell us what you wish: COSMOPOLITAN will tell you where it may be found 


the Degree 
leading cine 
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Are You Business 
Coward ? 


—and—does it show in your pay-check? 


"You've Aad your chance!"’ It was the 
General Manager speaking... . 

“_Two years ago | warned you that 
the only man who could hcp< to get ahead 
in this organization was the man with 
training. 

“Merwin was only a bookkeeperthen, 
ou remember, but in his spare time he 
wasstudying Higher Accounting. / knew 
what he was doing, and I told you then 
to keep your eye on Merwin. 

“_He’s had three raises since you and 
{had that little talk together. e has 
more than doubled his salary—and ne 
eams every dollar I pay him. 

“_Last week I recommended him for 
the office of Assistant Treasurer, and at 
the Board Meeting he was elected with- 
out a dissenting vote. I tell you we're 
mighty glad to have him in the group. 

Bat you, Jarvis—I hate to say it— 
you're a business coward. You knew 
what you would have to do to get out of 
the small-pay class. You were simply 
afraid to face the kind of effort and re- 
sponsibility that could get you a substan- 
tial salary. 

“And now it’s too late. We've got 
to cut our overhead, and you’re one of 
about three hundred men that we can get 
along without. We could replace the lot 
of you tomorrow, ; 

“For your own sake, Jarvis, take a 
tip fom a man who has been thru the 
nill, and ¢#zs time get busy and learn to 
do something better than the other fellow. 

“Our traffic manager, I don’t mind 
telling you, is drawing better than $100 
aweek, Zhere's a good field for an 
ambitious man—and it’s growing. 

“Then there’ s expert correspondence. 
If we could get a man who could create 
powerful and convincing sales letters and 
could train our ys to write that kind 
ofletters, he’d be cheap at $5,000 a year. 
We'd pay him that right off the bat. 

“—Jarvis, there’s 20 end of opportunity 
for the young man in business; but the 
only man who cashes in these days is the 
man with the courage to get special train- 
ing. The offices of this country are sim- 


Ply cluttered up with business cowards. 

\ Outstanding Facts 
| About laSalle 


} Founded in 1908, 

| Financial resources more than $7,500,000. 
| Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1500 
\ People—the largest and strongest busi- 


hess training institution in the world. 
sponsible for perfecting the ‘‘LaSulle 
Problem Method’’—recognized as the 
[| quickest and most practical method of 
business training known to educational 
"| “umbers among its students and gradu- 
than business } ro- 
men and women, ranging in age 
| from 20 to 70 years. 
Annual enrollment, about 60,0(0. 
| Average age of members, 30 years. 
LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resi- 
schools, colleges and universities. 
e-trained men occupying important 
Positions with every large corporation, 
Tailroad, and business institution in the 
United States. 
alle Placement Bureau serves student 
and employer without charge. Scores of 
organizations look to He for men 
to fill high-grade executive positions. 
ton refunded in full on completion of 
course if student is not satisfied with 
ig received. 


ox 


Os 


It’s easy for the man who /rains 
— because the business coward 
is thru before he starts.’’ 

* 


Are YOU one of 
several million routine 
men in the United 
States who have been 
drifting along in a 
“‘low-pay’’ job, week 
after week, month 
after month— 
alwavs 


wishing for 
more money, 
never acting? 
Are YOU a busi- 
ness coward? 
Over 350,000 ambi- 
tious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
twelve years—and replied with a ringing 
“NO!"’ In the quiet of their own homes, 
without losing ny Soa from work or a dollar 
of pay, these men have mastered the f7in- 
ciples of business by working out the actual 
problems of business—under the direction of 
some of the ablest business men, in their 
respective fields, in America. Their record 
of achievement, under the ‘‘LaSalle Problem 
Method,”’ is one of the most thrilling chap- 
ters in the romance of American business. 
During 3 months’ time, for example, 1,089 
LaSalle members reported salary increases 
resulting from training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method totaling $889,713, an 
average increase per man of 56 per cent. 
These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the LaSalle ‘‘Problem 
Method’’ than they could have done in any 
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larger enroll- 

ment, has 
had a wider 
experience in 
perfecting 
methods of train- 
ing men by corre- 
spondence for import- 
ant positions than any 
other business-training in- 
stitution. 


Furthermore, they have profited from the privilege 
—extended to all LaSalle members—of consulting 
freely with any of its highly specialized departments, 
thereby availing themselves of authoritative informa- 
tion and expert counsel covering the entire range of 
modern business practice. This privilege is of prac- 
tical and invaluable assistance toa man in entering 
upon a position of larger responsibilities. It gives 
the LaSalle member an advantage not to be had 
from any other institution. 

Whatever attitude you may have taken in the past 
~and you may, indeed, have never realized that the 
difference betwcen the man who “‘puts it off” and the 
man who | an itover”’ is in the last analysis largely 
a matter of courage—show your determination to 


have donewith business cowardice. Face the problem 


of your business future squarely, _ 

Within reach of yout right hand is a LaSalle cou- 
pon—and a pen. If the pen isn’t handy, a pencil will 
do just as well. The coupon, checked and signed, 
will bring you without obligation a complete outline 
of the training you are interested in, a wealth of evi- 
dence as to what LaSalle training has done for hun 
dreds of men in circumstances similar to yours, and 
full particulars of our convenient payment plan; also 
free copy of the inspiring book, en Years’ 

romotion in One.” 

It costs you nothing to get the facts—except the 
exercise of business courage. Will you put it off?— 
or put it over? Mail the coupon NOW, 


LaSalle Extension University 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY ___ Dept. 955-R 


Please send me catalog and full information regardi: 
below. Also a copy of your booklet, ‘‘Ten Years’ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


"se the course and service I have marked with an X 


romotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


o Business Management: (Railway A ing and Stati Modern Foremanship and Pro- 
for Official, Managerial, Sales Management: Training for Railway i ethods: Training in the 
Executive positions. and handling of lustrial 

— Prin ants, Clerks, Station n' em- orces: -for Exccutives, Managers, 

Oo and bers of Railway and Public Utilities Superintendents, Contractors, Fore- 

Advertising Executives, Solicitors Cc ete. men, Sub-foremen, etc. 


Sales Promotion Sales- 
men, Manufacturers’ Agents and 
all those engaged in retail, whole- 
sale or specialty selling. 
Higher Accountancy: Training for tri 
ositions as Auditor, Comptroller, practice. 
Jertified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 


(J Industrial Management Effi- 
ciency: For Executives, Managers, 
Office and Shop Employes and t 
desiring practical training in indus- 

management 


Modern Business Correspond- 
ence and Practice: 
Sales andCollectionCorrespondents; 


Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training for Employers, 
m ployment Managers, Executives, 
Industrial Engineers. 
principles and (O¢:.P- A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 


Training for commercial Law. 


[Traffic Management — Foreign Expert Bookkeeping. 
and Domestic; Training for posi- Sales Promotion Manages ; Credit [[] Business English. 
tions as Railroad and Industrial and Office Managers; rrespond- 
Traffic Manager, etc. ence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc. oO P 

Law: TrainingforBar;LL.B.Degree Banking and Finance. Effective Speaking. 

Name Present Position Address 
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unspoken 


thoughts when 
looks into your face 
—what are they? * 


|B we he think only pleasant, 
flattering things? Or does 
some fleeting dissatisfaction under- 
lie his thoughts of you? 


Don’t allow your skin to be 
the subject of even momentary 
criticism. Any girl can have a 
smooth, clear, flawless complexion. 
Each day your skin is changing; 
old skin dies and new takes its 
place. By the right care you can 
make this new skin what you will! 

i today to give your skin the 
special treatment that wi.! meet its 
special needs. Remember—skins dif- 
oe widely, and the treatment that is 
right for one type ot skin may fail to 
benefit another. That is why the 


famous Woodbury treatments for each 
different type of skin have been formu- 
lated 


Two of these famous treatments 
are given on this page. These and 
other complete treatments for all the 
different of skin are contained 
in the booklet, “A Skin You Love to 


Cosmopolitan for Septeniber, 1922 


If you could read his mind—would you 
find there only pleasure and satisfaction? 


Touch,” which is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today 
and see what a difference in your com- 
plexion just a week or ten days of the 
right treatment will make. 


A 25 cent cake lasts a month or 
six weeks for general cleansing use, in- 
cluding any of the special Woodbury 


treatments. 


cA complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 

For 25 cests we will send you a complete 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin prepara- 
tions containing samples of: 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

The new Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


The treatment booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch” 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1609 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If 
you live in Canada address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1609 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & 
Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Use this treatment for a very 
sensitive skin 


A skin that is subject to blemishes 
should be given this special treatment 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water 
and hold it to your face. Now make 
a warm water lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and dip your doth up 
and down in it until the doth is 
“fluffy” with the soft white lather. 
Rub this lathered cloth gently over 
your skin until the pores are thor 
oughly cleansed. Rinse first with 
warin, then with clear, cool water 
and dry carefully. 


From the book!et 
“A Skin You Love to Touch 


Just before you go to bed, wash in 
your usual way with warm watet 
and Woodbury’s Facial 
ing with a dash of cold water 
Then dip the tips of your finges 
in warm water and rub them on 
the cake of Woodbury’s until they 
are covered with a heavy, cream- 

lather. Cover each blemish witha 
thick coat of this and leave it on 
ten minutes. Then rinse very cate 
fully, first with clear hot water, then 
with cold. 


From the booklet 
4 Skin You Love to Touch” 


Copyright 1922, by The Andrew Jergets 
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Oat of The Rest 
by James J. Montague 


he toys are neatly laid away, 
The pup neglects his bone 

And wanders round the yard all day, 
Unfriended and alone. 

For he who held them all so long 
Beneath his gentle rule 

Has suddenly grown brave and strong 
And journeyed forth—to school. 


He: put away the childish things 

So lately his delight, 

To try his downy little wings 
‘In bold, aspiring flight. 

He trudges stoutly forth to meet 
A world of strange alarms 

Where frightened boys may not retreat 
To mother’s sheltering arms. 


Yet great adventures wait him there, 

And presently he’ll find 

The winds as warm and skies as fair 
As those he left behind. 

Though teachers may be stern and cold 
And lessons often pall, 

Still, life—when one is six years old— 
Is pleasant, after all. 


But there’s a wound in mother’s heart 

As forth he goes today 

Which Time, with all his healing art, 
Can never take away. 

She knows that when from out the nest 
The baby bird has flown, 

Although he long may love her best, 
He is not hers alone. 


COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
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Illustration by 


James Montgomery Flagg 


HAT Victorian female 

figure— ‘fair, fat and 
forty gone into the 
discard with the horse- 
drawn landau, the 
voluminous bathing suit 
and the napkin ring. 


Every woman who is 
now dodging the har- 
poons of criticism tries 
to look starved to death 
and not over twenty-eight, 
washed up. 


except when 


No more of that antiquated stuff about an 
architecturally attractive abdomen, with good 
capon lined. Straight fronts are the mode for 
both sexes. The flapper prides herself that she 
can hold together and look compact, even 
after she has.checked her corset and got 
ready for an evening of catch-as-catch-can 
with the flippers. 


It is all right to be athletic, but no one must 
advertise the tummy. 


Gracious me! It seems only yesterday that 
the person not palpably underlaid with suet 
and carrying the foundations of a double chin 
was supposed to be “run down” and was, 


therefore, 
liver oil. 


urgently advised to go on od 


Now we can look into any home and se 
the socially prominent standing in front of 
phonographs and going through absurd jack 
knife exercises so as to get rid of the evidence 
of being well fed. 


The statement that nobody loves a fat man 
has been weakly contradicted but just now tt 
seems generally agreed that no fat woman lové 
herself. 


When one of the plump kind sees another 
who is chubby and asks, “Am I as fat as sl 
is?’—the man failing to lie promptly is ® 
wrong for days to come. 
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Consider the drama. In the days of “Evan- 
gine’ the most admired girl in the chorus 
was shaped like a bass viol. Now she has all 
the variations of a flagpole. 


The lollypop, given to lisping, whose most 
Violent exercise consisted of listening to guitar 
music, was a hammock queen in days of yore, 
but now her daughter drives a roadster and the 
muscles of her puny arms are like bands of 
steel. She is not looking for protection. She 
islooking for an argument. 


Almost for the first time in history the steady 
loss of weight is regarded as a moral triumph 
instead of a symptom of some wasting disease. 


For centuries the waistline was unmeasured 


on 
the 

Social 
Error. 


Being 


Well 


-and unconsidered and then, all at once, every 


bookshop became crowded with volumes 
on how to diet while continuing to eat nearly 
everything set in front of you. 


Then someone discovered the vitamin, and 
the confusion became more general. 


Almost at the same time there came from 
invisible headquarters a decree that every 
woman who was skinny should advertise to 
the world the degree of her emaciation—both 
above and below. 


Our idea of a rich afternoon would be to get 
Benjamin Franklin, Martha Washington, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, Queen Elizabeth and Oliver 
Cromwell together on the sunny side of either 
Fifth Avenue or Michigan Boulevard some 
pleasant matinée day and just let them see for 
themselves. Would they, or would they not, 
get an eye full? And how about having some- 
thing to talk about after they arrived back 


home? 
23 


JANES. Hace 


One who needs no Introduction 
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By 


Illustrations by Dean Cornwell 


F BEN ALI CRISP, of The Daily Star, better known among 
enemies as Old Ben Alibi, had not been about the smartest 
city editor on the hemisphere he would have made a great 
detective. Probably it isn’t going too far to say he might 
have made the great detective of his generation; one whose name 
vould live on afterwards, bracketed with the names of McPart- 
hind and Pinkerton, Byrnes and Burns, and whose work, by 
lovers. of the comparative, would have been likened to the 
a achievements of Sherlock Holmes and Hawkshaw and 
er. 

Those in place to know the facts conceded to him an in- 
dubitable genius in this direction. Police Commissioner Dudley 
did, for one. District Attorney Salmon did, for another. 
mc neither Salmon nor Dudley liked a hair in Crisp’s head. 
lowever, this prejudice of theirs in no wise distinguished them 
i persons holding to a unique view. Of those who did not 
Ke a hair in that grizzled head there was, as you might say, 
a for every hair. To go about Park Row publicly disliking 
Sg merely was expressing a common sentiment. 
tt his’ at that, and even so, the estimation in which the members 
oan own staff and the members of other staffs held him had 

thing to do with the special gift which had been given Ben 
ti, jt intuition, call it a flair for deduction and elimina- 

, Call it a sublimated news sense, call it an apt instinct for 
Call @ conclusion by processes of addition and subtraction. 
fe tt Whatsoever you please. Whatever it was, he had it and 
sae no denying he had it. He’d proved it more times than 


Just to think, said the 
landlady—all this 
time Mr. Tappan 
had been plotting 
to kill up somebody! 


For instance, mark that time away back yonder 
when Crisp had been star man on the old Intel- 
ligencer. The Intelligencer has been a memory 
and a shelf-load of mildewed files these twenty- 


‘odd years, but the recollection of Crisp’s work on the Starbuck 


kidnaping abides as a green spot in the minds of many 
unofficial historians. 

At one o’clock one morning he limped into the Intelligencer 
shop with a bundle on bis arm and a crumple of scribbled sheets 
of scratch pad in his hand. He was streaked with coal soot and 
smeary with brick dust and one wrist dripped blood where 
broken glass had nicked it.. Tradition records how he traveled 
the length of the city room till he came to the far end where 
old Walrus Clarkson sat on the night desk getting ready to put 
the late mail edition to bed. He halted and Clarkson looked up 
at him from under his green eye-shade, and there befell a little 
pause while all others present stared at the pair of them. Crisp 
loved the dramatic and the spectacular; all good newspaper 
men do. He prolonged the stage wait, noticeably. Then: 

“Boss,” he said, “here’s the story of the missing Starbuck 
baby.” 

And laid down his scrambled wad of copy in front of Clarkson. 

‘And here’s the Starbuck baby.” 

And put the bundle down on the desk alongside the copy. 

Then there was the time he proved that the Prospect Heights 
murder over in Brooklyn was no murder at all, but a suicide 
devised to seem a murder; proved it with the help of a fox terrier 
and on the testimony of the said fox terrier. And the time when 
he set out, with nothing better to start off on than a strip of red 


oilcloth and an overcoat button, and after six weeks of single, 
handed delving dug up the evidence which sent a dishwasher . 


to the chair and a midwife to prison for life; that was the 


Ben 
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Garfunkel trunk mystery, so called. There was the famous 
Rossiter case up in Westchester. Unraveling it was perhaps 
Crisp’s greatest coup of all and the tale of it makes a tale which 
should be told, but not now. And there was the time he rigged 
the trap for Tappan, the cracked dynamiter who tried to blow 
Fergus Hite into small, untidy particles—and came almighty 
near succeeding, too. It is with this last named matter that 
we deal here. It is chosen chiefly for the reason that it came to 
pass after Wendover had founded the Daily Star and had 
lured Crisp in from the outside to be its city editor. 

The Fergus Hite story started off with a bang—literally. It was 
one of those infrequent bangs which are heard round the world. 

As may be recalled, old Mr. Hite, at the time of the 
attempt upon his life, was Wall Street’s outstanding figure as 
an independent operator. On the Stock Exchange and in the 
newspaper offices they called him Cheese-Paring Fergy. In 
sundry other places they called him by much worse names than 
that—miser, for example, and bloodsucker and oppressor of the 
poor. From pinched bellies spring bitter words and the old 
man’s wheat corner, whereby the price of a loaf of bread had 
been boosted from five cents to nine, was a recent and a grievous 

6 


Old Fergus had had a shaving close call from a violent and most distressing 


memory in the public mind. Now then, encouraged by the success 
of that manipulation, he was reputed to be organizing a second com- 
bine with intent to control the milk supply of Manhattan Island. 

Wherefore he figured scandalously on front pages and in 
editorial columns and the paragraphers sped barbed and libelous 
darts into his epidermis. Mighty little he cared for that! So 
long as the cash rolled in it was all one to old Fergus. But this 
publicity, this gush of printer’s ink, served a purpose which cali 
very near being his mortal undoing. Before anyone who cou 
read fair print, it set up a picture of his personality, his habits, 
the way he lived, the way he ran his office. 

For example, the papers had told, not once but often, how he 
never threw away anything which by a stretching of the most 
frugal imagination might be regarded as having the slightest 
possible value; how he saved strings and twine and waste pap™ 
and old cigar boxes and empty medicine vials and stray corks 
and pins and all. They had described how he never trust 
anyone to open and read his private mail but opened it 
himself and, if there were letters of importance, perso the 
answered them, with his long, shriveled fingers pecking out! 
words on the keys of a rattletrap of a second-hand typewntet 
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edand it took time to bring him round. 


which he had picked up somewhere at a rare bargain price; and 
then, according to some mysterious filing system of his own, 
stored the correspondence away in lock-up wooden packing cases. 
So much for that; it is told because it has a bearing. One 
morning in the spring of the year old Fergus sat over his mail in 
the inner room of the dingy two room suite he occupied on the 
‘op floor of the Hite Building in Broad Street, four doors off 
Wall. He might have had his choice of any of the floors of the 
Hlite Building. He owned it. But he chose to rent out its 
choicer parts. Snug quarters up under the roof suited him. 
He was an early riser. He was at his desk at an hour when most 
Wall Street men were chipping the breakfast egg. It was 
tight-forty-five, about, when his man, Darrow, came in to tell 
was wanted on the telephone by Mrs. Hite. He had no 
telephone; that would be an expensive and utterly unneces- 
sity luxury, seeing there was a perfectly dependable wall phone 
in the front room. : 
Darrow was another of his pet economies. In ‘almost any other 
baa office Darrow would have been what is called a con- 
ential clerk or a managing clerk. But Mr. Hite, you see, never 
gave his confidences to anyone; and as for managing the more 


intimate affairs of his business, 

he attended to all that himself. 

Darrow was a sort of clerical 

man of all work, a middle-aged 

= chore boy, obedient but 
ull. 

As the old man got up from 
where he sat, he tapped with 
his fingers a package which lay 
upon his desk. It was an 
oblong package, rectangular in 
shape, measuring about twelve 
inches the long way and per- 
haps five inches across. It 
looked as though it might con- 
tain a box or a carton. It was 
wrapped and double wrapped 
in heavy manila paper. 
Mr. Hite already had removed 
the outer wrapping and at the 
moment of Darrow’s intrusion 
was engaged in trying to free 
the stout string which bound 
the inner layer of paper. After- 
wards, with that faculty of his 
for minute detail, he was able 
to state that one end of this 
cord was fast under a turned-in 
fold of the paper as though, by 
chance, the sender had let it 
twist inside the parcel proper 
and then, unwittingly, had 
fitted the top on it. ; 

“Here, Darrow,” he said, 
“finish undoing this package. 
I'll be back in a minute.” 

‘He had no need to warn 
Darrow not to cut the cord and 
not to tear thé paper and, 

above all, not to open the 
enclosure itself when he had 
released it from its wrappings. 
Darrow had been with Hite a 
long time;_his sense of curiosity 
was schooled to an ordered 
restraint, which was one reason 
why he held his job—that, 
coupled with the still better 
reason that he worked for small 
pay. In suffering him to handle 
any mail-at all his employer 
departed from. an established 
rule. Darrow might safely be 
trusted not to tamper with 
office precedents on an inde-. 
pendent account. 

Hite went out of: the room 
closing the door behind him. 
Darrow, presumably, took the 
partly undone parcel in his 

; hands and, finding the string 
binding already somewhat loosened, cast it off and then gave a 
sharp tug at the imprisoned length, caught under the sliding 
wooden lid. This is what must have happened. Experts from 
Headquarters subsequently were able to reconstruct the action 
substantially as it must have occurred. 

At eight-forty-seven, or thereabouts, came an explosion which 
shook the Hite Building from its gables to its basement. Simul- 
taneously smoke gushed through the shattered sashes of a top 
floor window siding upon a narrow court toward Wall Street. 
Those in the building felt the jar of the shock; persons passing 
along the sidewalk, including a patrolman, heard the crash and 
some of them saw the sudden pouring of yellowish smoke from 
the blown-out window frame. It was the patrolman who led the 
hunt for the source and cause of the explosion. “le ran up the 
stair flights, floor by floor, with a constantly jrowing queue of 
startled civilians tailing at his heels, until he came to the top 
story. 

Wisps of smoke of a most curious and unwholesome smell 
crept through the jambs of a door which bore on a lettered tin 
sign, “F. Hite, Investments.” ‘There was no sound of life 
within, nor any answer to the policeman’s knock. He, thewat 
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28 Old Ben Alibi 


open the door and entered, coughing because of the smoke and 
the strange reck, and the more hardy among those at his back 
came scrooging in behind him. Mr. Hite, unhurt but in a dumb 
palsy of fear, was face downward on the floor. Power of speech 
did not return to him for some minutes thereafter; he was con- 
scious, though. He pointed a lean finger that quivered toward 
the inner room, making little choked whimpering noises down 
in his throat. : 

In there, where the unsavory fumes were thicker, they found 
Darrow against a side wall, with both arms blown off at the 
elbows and his chest all caved in. His face was a blur of muti- 
lation; he must have died instantly. The desk was wrecked, 
its flat top ripped to bits and its sides sprung. Strangely 
enough, the rest of the meager fittings had suffered no serious 
hurt. Burst window panes and scars in the wall where flying 
metal scrappage had struck—these about finished out the tally 
of damage. 

Now, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the police investiga- 
tion into this tragedy would have assumed at the outset a two- 
way angle. Lieutenant Hughey Fay, the Headquarters special- 
ist in explosives, would have set about gathering up the fragments 
of tie devilish thing that had killed Darrow and rebuilding them 
into a semblance of their original shape with a view, if possible, 
to identifying the device as the characteristic handicraft of 
some particular anarchist or group of anarchists. And while 
te was doing this the’ Detective Bureau would be seining 
the back eddies of the island; West Side, East Side and 
Litile Italy, uptown, for all avowed or suspect advocates of 
the theory of achieving economic reforms by force. ‘Drag 
Net Out for Hite B’ldg Dynamite Assassin”—this probably 
would have been Ben Ali’s choice for his seven column top 
line; or possibly it might have been “Round-up of Red Radicals 
Follows Broad St. Bomb Outrage.” He loved the alliteration in 
a scream head. 

But this was the hundredth case, and for once the police found 
their work simplified; that is to say, their work, on the face of 
it, seemed simple enough at the outset. Instead of routing out 
and chasing down.a whole shoal of the known enemies of capital- 
istic society and then, by the crudely effective methods of the 
third degree, endeavoring to fix color of presumptive guilt upon 
this man or that woman, they had merely to find one given 
person. When they found him they could take their ease: 
the rest of it would be a job for the District Attorney’s office. 
Before Darrow’s body was stiff they knew their man’s -name 
and were looking for him and the scent seemed fresh and hot 


Pretending to be a staff artist, Ben Ali went 
up to Tappan’s workshop with Sheridan. 


and Central Office was in a free sweat of anticipatory joy, 
got the name from old Fergus. It was almost the first thinga 
did get from him after he regained his faculties for sane ytgg 
First, though, they had to nurse him back to the point in 
he could think and speak coherently. They had to standgy 
him and chafe his hands and give him stimulants and geop 
him, times past counting, that there was no more danger the 
he was quite safe. 3 
So it took time to bring him round; it took the better pan 
a precious half hour. Here was a quiet old gentleman, ongiyd 
on past seventy, concerned solely with his own businggg/ay 
asking only to be let alone, who’d had a shaving close callfifioy 
a violent and a most distressing end. Merely a chance @ping 
dence, a hairline deviation from his daily routine, had gye 
him. Likewise, although probably none present discerned i 
he had another secret and poignant concern. It wag pot 
much for Darrow’s death that he sorrowed inwardly, Bin at 
the wages he paid, a suitable successor to Darrow might gasily 
be found. But a forty dollar desk practically had been demo 
ished and, when all is said and done, a forty dollar dégk js g 
forty dollar desk. He came very near to collapsing all over 
again when an ambulance surgeon and a policeman carried bin 
into his inner room and he beheld the state of it. He fiat not 
wished to go in there at all, but it was necessary that. heshould 
go in order that he might find the letter for them. ye 
The letter, now, was almost the first thing he had spoken of 
after his fear-addled mind began rationally to function, Jphad 
come to him on the day before, he remembered. According to 
his custom, he had filed it away in one of his wooden stomge 
chests. 
It was a short letter, brisk and businesslike and, i 
for the signature, done on a typewriter. Its author began by 
saying he had read in the daily press that Mr. Hite hadetipder 
way an amalgamation of the principal companies of theipeal 
dairy industry. Assuming this to be a correct statemimiy he 
assumed also that Mr. Hite would be interested in aaigwatyle 
of milk container which he, the writer, had devised andypetiected 
and upon which he expected shortly to ask a patente This 
container was intended for use in retail deliveries.  Tt-wasaight 
and dependable; it was leak-proof and it was sanitary. “Above 
all, it was cheap—could be manufactured at very small costand] . 
was not easily broken. The word “cheap” was made in ¢apitals 
and heavily underlined; plainly the sender had divined the 
surest way of interesting the recipient. ay 
The second and concluding paragraph set forth that within 
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Tapgen was beautifully made up as a street beggar. one arm strapped under bis 
shirt, smoked glasses. and a “gat™ on his hip. 


mae hours Mr. Hite would receive by mail, properly —_ corner of the package which had reached him this present morning. 


specimen of the invention. His personal examination No great amount of figuring was required. The name of the 
i the ‘sample was invited with a view to negotiations for the man already was familiar to thousands among New York 
lusive use of this handy and economical little article— millions: Axel Tappan, notorious crank inventor, American born, 
enonnical” also capped and underscored—in the event of of mixed Dutch and Scandinavian breeding, designer of any 
iy realizing, as he must, its merits and its undoubted number of mechanical devices, a genius whose brain had been 
penority over any glass, composition or metal milk bottle clabbered by overmuch reading of anarchistic tracts and who, 
on the market. Then followed a name and an address. before that happened, publicly had been heard to voice a per- 
name was Axel Tappan. The address was an address in _ petual hate for all owners of swollen fortunes because one such, 
ae Jones Street. Mr. Hite was by now able to recall that the in times gone by, triggered him out of a patent car coupling 
¢ Tappan likewise had been written in the upper left-hand device worth a lot of money. Who else but Axel Tappan, 
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30 Old Ben Alibi 


already on record among the listed believers in the curing of 
social and financial ills by smash and scatteration—who else 
but Axel Tappan would have been so likely to evolve this almost 
perfect plan for encompassing Fergus Hite’s destruction and, 
on top of that, boldly to furnish in advance such sure evidence 
against himself? 

If further proof of the identity of the murderer were needed— 
which it wasn’t, it 
seemed—the re- 
mains of the bomb 
provided it, as the 
experts pointed out 
later that same day. 
This trick of sealing 
it in a perfectly inno- 
cent appearing outer 
covering, with a com- 
mon string appar- 
ently accidentally 
hitched under the box 
lid within, a string 
connecting with a 
coiled spring which 
on a sharp pull would 
bring a tiny hammer 
smartly down upon 
the cap of the bomb 
proper—they found 
bits of the hammer 
and scraps of the 
spring—was_ abso- 
lutely just such a 
trick as Axel Tappan 
might be expected to 
contrive. 

Five minutes, say, 
after old man Hite’s 
shaking forefinger 
had pointed out the 
letter where it lay 
atop a riffle of papers 
in one of his crude 
filing cabinets, things 
began to happen 
here and there and 
everywhere. Make 
it six minutes for good 
measure—two min- 
utes for the police- 
man to read the letter and two minutes for him to fire a rapid 
volley of leading questions at Mr. Hite and the last two minutes 
for him to get Headquarters on the telephone. It was quick 
work, with more of the same to follow—a general alarm going 
out over the Central Office wires to every corner of the five 
boroughs, a patrol wagon load of reserves tearing off from the 
Mercer Street station bound for the address in Great Jones 
Street; and in the shops of-all the evening papers the staffs throw- 
ing together the second batch of extras of that crowded morning. 
One crop had been on the streets for half an hour or more, these 
telling in bulletin flashes of Fergus Hite’s miraculous escape and 
of the shocking death of one of his employees. This second 
sowing would broadcast in sharp, staccato paragraphs the brief 
summary of this newest and most startling dénouement. Some 
of the papers called it startling, some called it sensational; some 
called it both sensational and startling, which undoubtedly it was. 

That was a day for extras. They trod upon one another’s 
tails coming off the presses, as the fresh developments kept 
piling up and pyramiding. Mark how they did: 

For one thing, the police did not catch Tappan. Neither 
that day nor the next day nor the day after did they catch him. 
For the matter of that, the police never did catch him. Here 
came the cops, clattering into Great Jones Street, spilling out 
the back end of their patrol wagon in a blue cascade and swarm- 
ing into and around the specified house, which was an old 
residence converted into a rooming house. 

Their man wasn’t there. He had been there but he was 
gone. His late landlady supplied excited information as to the 
manner of his departure. All the early part of the morning 
he had been hanging about the street doorway; he seemed to 
be waiting for something, she thought. Then a news vender 
came into the street baying extras. Tappan had bought a 
paper from this person, had glanced at the front page, had 


crumpled the sheet into his pocket, had-drawn his hat 
his face, had walked away, going eastward. That wo ait b 
an hour, roughly, before the search party came. In view ff!’ 


everything, she hardly expected him back. 

Other information the furnished room lady likewise fyrn} 
Her vanished lodger had more than one biding place. 
three that she knew of. Sometimes he stayed in her house 


sometimes in a loft building up on west Sixteenth Street, some 
times at an address across town somewhere on Second Avenue. 
Accounting for his absences, he had mentioned these places to 
her. She rather thought he might have yet other quarters, 
for he was sort of peculiar, Mr. Tappan was, although alway 
quiet and orderly and minding his own business and paying 
every week in advance. And just to think—all this time he'd 
been plotting to kill up somebody and bring shame and scan 
upon as decent, respectable, hard working a woman as ever We 
in this world! The question was, who could a lone widow womat 
trust? The answer was, simply nobody at all. : ea 
Only the four men that stayed behind to watch the premise ® 
case the wanted man should venture back to the neighborhoot 
heard the further chapters of the lady’s Jeremiad of pessimist 
outpourings. The others of the disappointed raiding squad hat 
pressing and immediate business elsewhere. This also was 
of the plainclothes men who by now were swarming in to Jom © 
chase. The call was urgent for them to go, straightway =a 
swiftly, some to Sixteenth Street and some to Second Ane 7 
and find those other two establishments of the vanished assas 
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There was no great trouble about finding either. In a narrow 
ft building on Sixteenth Street Tappan, using his own name, 
m ¢ a whole floor under lease. He’d had it for several years 
View of a was one of the regular tenants. On Second Avenue, in 
abby flat-house masquerading as an apartment house because 
’8€ furnished t had an elevator and an artificial palm in the front entry way, 
ace. He hail. had, some months before, rented a three room suite. 
in her house 5 detectives broke in the door here; on Sixteenth Street the 
ynitor, using his pass key, let them in when they showed their 


badges to him. 
Immediately, 


hat down, 
hat was 


the purposes of both places were revealed. 


loft, evidently, was his workshop; the flat was his playhouse— 
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“That,” said old Ben Alibi, “is 
what I am going to do in this 
case—advertise for Tappan.” 


him to 


“Do you expect 


answer your advertisement?” 


asked Sheridan incredulously. 


Irvin S. Cobb a 


his green room, rather—where latterly he had made up and re- 
hearsed for sinister undertakings; this also was plainly to be 
seen. In the loft, ranged in glass cabinets, were working models 
of many completed inventions, some full sized, some in miniature. 
In drawers under the cases were neatly arranged the plans, 
the scale drawings, the patent office papers for each of these. 
There was a forge, a wood-turning lathe, a portable smelter, 
laboratory equipment, all manners of tools and implements, 
an array of delicate mechanisms for testing and welding and 
weighing and balancing. A jumble of unfinished parts, of things 
half done and then cast aside, cumbered the corners and filled 
odd jogs in the walls and made unsightly rubbish heaps on the 


‘floor. There were no recognizable 

explosives about, nor were any prime 
constituents out of which explosives 
might be mixed and made to be found 
in the cluttered place. 

These, though, were in the Second 
Avenue rooms, in an abundance fit to 
blow up a regiment. Also, the official 
invaders came upon much else of in- 
terest—such objects, for instance, as 
crépe hair, camphor gum, grease paint, 
wigs and shells of false teeth so fash- 
ioned that they might be slipped into 
place over the wearer’s real teeth, 
thereby changing the set of his lips 
and the lines of his mouth. A roomy 
closet, built out into the kitchen, housed a wardrobe ample to 
provide for a dozen masquerades, and all complete down to the 
shoes and the hat that matched with each change. There were 
canes, umbrellas, handbags and a litter of what actors would 
call personal props for character make-up. Drawing on this 
abundant store, its owner might go forth as a tired business man, 
a panhandler, a book agent, a clergyman, a longshoreman. It 
was like the costume room, back stage, of a resident stock 
company’s theater. No, there’s a better simile—it was like a 
page out of an old-fashioned dime novel. 

It made news, all this swiftly uncovered revelation of the triple 
réle essayed through months and perhaps through years by this 
Axel Tappan. What gorgeous news it (Continued on page 159) 
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The Setting: 


ULL, lead colored light filtered through dirty 
panes of whitewashed glass into a long, narrow, high 
ceilinged, coffin shaped room. It cast an unbecoming 
reflection on the faces of nine women lying on as 

many plank beds, one of which I had occupied myself for nearly 
seven months. 

The beds were lined up on either side of the room, starting 
at the small end, where there was but a narrow gangway be- 
tween them, and widening out towards the other end, where 
one bed was placed beneath the sealed window. 

The atmosphere had the same tangible quality as the fur- 
nishings. It was a concrete thing composed of smells. In a 
corner hung a line full of half washed clothes; on one of the 
side walls was a row of hooks holding velvet and fur wraps, 
a filthy sheepskin coat and a peasant shawl. On _ the 
long deal table was a miscellaneous assortment of dirty cups 
and plates. 

It was not a pretty scene, and as I surveyed it in the hard 
morning light I could not help reflecting that the nine of us, all 
political prisoners in the Moscow prison of the Cheka, were just 
as ill assorted as our belongings. On the bed at the wide end 
of the room a peasant woman was’sitting in a grimy, unbleached 
chemise. nibbling sunflower seeds. Her next door neighbor was 
still sleeping, her head buried in two huge lace trimmed 
pillows, her blue silk quilt pulled up over her ears; and she 
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way, a young girl was putting ¢ 
which had served her as a bla 


had captured our 
clothes. Across the 


a rough homespun skirt 2 ; 

ket during the night. She was tall and dark with aqui + 

features and a strong, capable face. ; card 
“Get up, Maria Petrovna,” she called to a middle-aged womall jic, 

at the other end of the room. ‘We are dezhyurnyi—on duty. news 
“Gospodi’!’ returned the older woman. “I feel as if I'd bee own 


up all night. Tanya talks in her sleep and she kept me aw 


for hours.” She rose languidly and began to dress. who 
In a few minutes the key was turned in the door and a ham 1 
holding a broom was thrust in. The broom had on und 
days. In its present state it was a pole to the end of which 2 kha 
hered a mass of stubble. With this inadequate instru ‘ carr 
the tall girl swept cigarette stubs, scraps of paper, Mes scra 
dead matches and rolls of dust into a heap near the ve I 
after which the hand appeared again, whisking broom and debig “yy, 
into the hall. ' T 
Soon the door opened once more; this time to show 4 laur 
visaged woman in a big linen apron standing with her arms ™ hot 
of thick slices of bread. drin 
““Skolko chelovyek—how many?”’ she asked. 
“Nine.” ama Maria Petrovna, dumping the bread on 7 
dirty table. “Portions smaller than ever today.’ ; we | 
Meanwhile the rest of us were getting up. A blonde gitl WI car 
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By MAR 


ababy face sat up in bed and reached under the wooden headrest 
vhich served her as a pillow, pulling out a pack of cards made 
fom the long paper mouthpieces of Russian cigarettes. 

“Godanya,” she announced cheerfully. So saying she dealt the 
cards into nine piles, face down, naming them as she did so, then 
picked them up one by one. For one woman there was good 
news, for another an illness and so on till she came to her 
own pile. She looked at it, shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed. “‘Smert—death,” she said shortly. ‘“Vsyo rovno— 
who cares?” 

The key grated in the lock and she hastily thrust the cards 
under her pillow just in time to escape the eye of a tall man in a 
thaki blouse and high boots, wearing an astrakhan cap and 
carrying a large copper teakettle. At this there was a general 
scramble for empty bottles, teapots, cups and bowls. 
we man grinned. “Tea by the cup only,” he ordered. 
Water heater’s busted this morning.” 

Té was a universal groan of dismay, as tea was used for 
- and bathing purposes, there being no other way to get 
re Water. Then we all proceeded to munch black bread and 
= the apple paring tea. A soldier appeared at the door. 
4 oubornaya—to the washroom,” he said solemnly. ' 

“ _ was nothing for it but to leave our tea to get cold, and 
bia filed out to the washroom, preceded by the dezhyurnyi, 

Trying the parashka, the tin refuse can which stood in a corner 


ARISON 


of the room; those who had them with towels flung over one 
shoulder, soap and toothbrushes in their hands. In the wash- 
room we took turns two at a time washing in a big tin trough 
with ice cold water. 

One woman stood on guard at the peephole in the door where 
the guard often looked in to see what was going on, while several 
others scanned the walls for messages from relatives or fellow 
party members. 

There was a suppressed exclamation of delight from an An- 
archist. “X, B, forty-seven, two,” she read. “‘Vassili got out 
yesterday!” A Left Social Revolutionary spied an equally 
cryptic inscription written on the wall with a sharp instrument 
and almost invisible: “The hunger strike in all prisons starts 
tomorrow. S. R.’s take note.” 

Meanwhile Maria Petrovna, after emptying and cleaning the 
parashka, deposited in a crack in the wall a tiny note written on 
cigarette paper to a comrade in another room, tucking into the 
bosom of her dress a similar note she had found. 

These activities were interrupted by a knock on the door. 

“Are you going to stay in there all day?” demanded a hoarse 
voice. 

Thereupon the necessary ablutions were hastily completed and 
we marched back to the stifling room, where the deshyurnyi 
washed dishes and the rest settled to various occupations. 

Once during the morning there was an interruption een the 
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34 Unfinished Stories 


commandant came in and called the roll; then quiet reigned till 
dinner time. 

Txe dezhyurnyi took in and distributed nine bowls of herring 
soup. Several women undid handkerchiefs or dived in bags 
under their beds, producing delicacies sent them from home, 
and sharing them with their less fortunate companions. Soup 
was followed by kasha, a mush made of boiled millet. 

After the dezhyurnyi had handed back the empty bowls and 
wiped the table with an old shirt sleeve, most of the women 
threw themselves on thei: beds. For a while there was silence. 


With this cup, wood- 
en bowl and spoon 


Mrs. Harrison ate 
some 675 dreary 
meals of black bread, 
herring soup, ‘kasha 
and apple paring tea. 


““Metschnikova,” he demanded. 

“Here,” said Maria Petrovna. 

“Sobiraites veschiami—pack your clothes,” he co 

For a moment Maria Petrovna stood as if glued to the spot 
The summons was utterly unexpected, but there was no he 
asking questions and she began mechanically to collect he: 
belongings in her blanket. Everybody helped, one handing oye, 
a spoon, another a pair of stockings, a third a piece of broken 
mirror, while the watchful eye of the guard never left Mara 
Petrovna for an instant. If anyone spoke in an undertone, he 
ordered ‘“‘No talking.” 

Nevertheless she was the recipient of many messages con 
by a sign or a whispered word for comrades “na volio,” outside 
in the event of her release. : 

After she had gone everyone speculated on her changes 
Perhaps she had been freed, perhaps summoned for trial, ' 
taken to another prison; but in any event Maria Petrovna had 
passed out of the lives of most of us forever. 

The afternoon dragged on, followed by supper—herring 
again. Cards and gossip occupied the remainder of the eye. 
ning. At ten the lights were put out. Shortly afterwards 
woman was seized by a violent attack of hysterical sobbing 

Finally peace settled on the room, only to be broken by 
mysterious tappings on the steam pipes in the prison Morg, 
The men in the next room wanted to know who was ill, a man 
upstairs sent word that Tanya’s husband had been arrested, 
girl on the left inquired “if Sonya Lapinskaya was there,” 
Prisons are never quiet; there is never an hour of the day or 
night when the deceptive stillness is not vibrating with every 
variety of human emotions. 

During the night the electric light was switched on several 
times by the guards, who peeped through the g/azok to see that 
we were not up to any tricks. Once one prisoner sprang from 
her bed crying out, “God o’ mercy! They’ve come.” 

Another day was over in the Cheka. I checked it off on my 
calendar—May 18, 1921. It was my twc-hundredth day. How 
many more would there be just like it, I wondered; and yet, on 
second thoughts, were they so much alike after all? I had met 
hundreds of women of all types and classes and had learned to 
know them in prison as I could have nowhere else. Each had 
her story, and I had heard most of them, whispered or told 
outright during the long days and longer nights in the Cheka. 
Every one was different, and each was a human document taken 
from real life. 

I have retold a few of them in the following pages, but the 
reader who looks at the end first will be disappointed—they are 
nearly all unfinished stories. Sometimes I could guess the end- 
ing already written by the Moving Finger in the Book of Fate, 
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s the end- 
k of Fate, 


Tedious prison hours 
were beguiled cro- 
cheting this sampler 
(Latin for ‘*Through 
Trials to the Stars’) 
with a bent hairpin 
and thread raveled 
from an old bag. 


but [was never able to read it. The last page was always torn 
ot by a man in khaki with an astrakhan cap, who finished the 
om page with a laconic “pack your clothes.” 


Halka 


: Aver’ It was a long drawn scream from one of the 
women, whose nerves were not of the best. 

“Tische—silence!” shouted the guard. 

The others gasped, while everyone stood in amazement gazing 
atthe apparition in the middle of the room. While the inmates 
of number twenty-three were in the washroom a new prisoner 
had been brought in, and they had returned to be unexpectedly 
confronted with a figure so absolutely fantastic as to suggest 
tightmare rather than sober living reality. 

The newcomer, apparently a boy about sixteen years old, 
stood leaning against the table, both hands in his pockets. He 
vas of medium height, slightly built, and so thin that the skin 
drawn over his pallid cheek bones looked as if it must hurt. 
Abig smudge of dirt decorated his chin. His cap was pulled 
down far over his sunken, greenish gray eyes, still further 
concealed by a shock of light brown hair. He wore black leather 
boots, from one of which two grimy toes protruded, filthy 
\taki breeches and a torn sheepskin coat. 

“Chom dyel—what’s the row?” he asked calmly. 

: “Boche sokhroni—God save us!” exclaimed Tanya faintly. 

I thought you were a man.” 

“No such luck!” answered the girl, for at a second glance 
we could see that she was really a girl in boys’ clothes. “If 
Thad been, your cursed Bolsheviks wouldn’t have got me.” 

While she spoke Russian perfectly there was something 
about her accent that betrayed the foreigner. 

did you come from?” asked another 
woman, 

‘From Kiev,” was the answer. 

“Why were you arrested ?’’—the usual question. 

‘Tm a Polish spy,” was the proud response. 

Aspy? Slava Bog, you're nothing but a child! 
ow old are you anyway?” 


“Sixteen.” 
your name?” 
Halka. I——” With that the small figure 


cumpled and fainted dead away. 
she had been ~ (Continued on page 165) 
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[1] 


O: all the Apple Knockers I have seen 
The boy I met tonight was Number One: 
He wins the steel and concrete sugar-bun, 
I'll place a crown of hay upon his bean. 
Oh! he was simply precious, green as green. 
With funny clothes and knobby yellow kicks. 
His name was Hiram Smith, a hick of hicks, 
A priceless type. if you get what I mean! 


He hadn't any line, he simply sa. 

And sort of goggled at me all the while: 
I used my choicest stock of parlor chat 

But all I got was now and then a smile: 
I made him blush a little, once or twice— 
A clumsy goof, and yet his eyes were nice. 


[2] 


Im just a bit fed up with Brooksey Boys 
With patent leather hair and dancing legs. 
I think they are a sad, sad bunch of Eggs 
With all their blasé air of perfect poise. 
Time was that sort of Charlie made a noise 
With little Mabel—now they're perfect plagues. 
And though a Flipper sits up nice and begs, 
Somehow his sweet devotion only cloys. 


Of course these Beasel Hounds are good to dance with, 
They shake a slippery brogan when they step, 

But when I pick a man to take a chance with 
In double harness, let me put you hep— 

He's got to be another style of bird, 

No mere Cake Eater gets me, take my word! 


[3] 


ro young Hay Shaker rang me up today 
And asked me for a date. At first I stalled 
And then I said, “All right." But when he called 
He didn't seem to have a thing to say. 
I tried my best to make things bright and gay. 
Fed him with candy, played the phonograph 
Pulled all my line of conversational chaff 
And even vamped him in a modest way. 


1 volunteered to teach him how to dance 
And—well, I snuggled just a little bit, 

But he shied off and wouldn't take the chance 

Of strong-arm tactics, and must <dmit 

I liked him better than these mushy smarties 


Who think of nothing much but petting parties. 
6 


SONNETS off 


By Berton Braley 


[4] 


Dies at the Bandit’s Dump the other night 
We had a shindig wild as you could ask; 
Each of the boys had brought his private flask 
And I got half cut, very keen and bright. 
Just as the party reached its highest height 
mebody kissed me, I've forgotten who, 
When suddenly my hick friend hove in view 
And knocked that kissing bug clear out of sight. 


And then he chucked me in a taxicab 

And took me home, and when I said, *’I think 
You're just a Puritan, a kill-joy crab!" 

His comeback was: “You're much too young to drink, 
Hooch does no good to people who are grown, 


And God knows kids should leave the stuff alone " 


[5] 


‘6 
| may be young,” I said, “but none the less 
I'll live my own life; I won't be confined 
By old conventions. My subconscious mind 
Contains an ego that I must express! 
Freud says— He answered: “Damn Freud and his kind, 
They only lead you into foolishness. 
That bunch that you were out with is a mess. 
Great guns, kid, has your Freud dope made you blind?" 


Well, he raved on, and so I let him rave 
Until the taxi reached my place and then 
I said, “Advice is nothing that I crave, 
I never want to speak to you again sf 
(Yet I was proud and thrilled as I could be 
Thinking about the way he fought for me.) 
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[ 6 ] 


- him yesterday upon the street 
And hardly knew him; someone's put him wise 
To what's the latest screech in clothes and ties 
And shoes that do not advertise the feet. 
He was the fashion arbiter complete, 
The bee's knees and the cat's pajamas, too. 
] wonder where he got the proper cue 
Some Flapper's work is very smooth and neat. 


I wonder if he's shy and bashful still 

Or if he pets some Barlow on the quiet, 
wonder if he's got another frill; 

I pulled a bone, I simply can't deny it 
When I gave him the air—in spite of that 
[didn't think he'd go and leave me flat. 


[7] 


The stuff is off, it's just as well, I think; 
That Hiram kid could never understand me. 
It makes me laugh to think of how he panned me 
Because he saw me hoist a little drink. 
To modern women’s ways he is a stranger. 
He sees my speed but questions my control, 
And so he thinks my innocent young soul 
|srushing past the signboards reading ‘Danger !" 


But I am understood by my old bunch 
Of speedsters, model 1923, 
They have the jazz, the pick-up and the punch, 
And with them I've been stepping high and free; 
But though I've hit it up to beat the Dutch 
Somehow I don't enjoy it very much. 


CAI 


MORGANS 
[8] 
] don't get men at all; I thought I did 


But now I know I'm just a little sap. 
For look—that hick is trotting round the map 
With one who sure is some swift flapper kid. 
He said that drinking hurt my character, 
He warned me to lay off the flowing cup. 
And yet I've seen her simply lap it up 
—And just to think, he left me cold for her! 


If mother weren't so bourgeois in her views, 
So out of touch with life as lived today, 
She might give me advice that I could use, 
But now, of course, there's nothing she could say 
To solve my problem. So my heart is racked: 
I do not understand the way men act. 


[9] 


Chinn more | saw him at a cabaret 
Doing the cheek-to-cheek with that gay fluff 
He caddies for. She had make-up enough 
For all the chorines up and down Broadway. 
It made me sore, and I just couldn't stay, 
I made the Bean I came with take me home. 


Why did I let that nice big Hiram roam 
Out of my life? Why did I let him stray? 


Well, if he likes a girl of that design 
e's welcome to her, for I can't compete. 
I've thrown away my rouge and kalsomine 
‘And’ chucked my lip-stick out into the street. 
If she is- swift—why I'll be nice and slow: 
I think I'll even let my eyebrows grow. 


[ 10 ] 


‘ides my mother said: “What ails you, dear? 
Where's all your youthful vim and merry chatter? 
There's something wrong. Tell mother what's the 

matter. 

Come on. hon, pour your troubles in my ear!" 

I said, “You wouldn't understand, I fear.” 

And then—well then, somehow, I went and told her 
And even blubbed a little on her shoulder. 


And mother whispered: ‘Mabel, men are queer 


And always were. Their ways don't change a bit; 
They play around with Wild Ones now and then, 
But by and by they're glad enough to quit 
And come back to the Other Kind again; 
That was, is, and will be the situation 


rom generation unto generation !" ; 
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Wai. mother may be right. At any rate 
I'm going to cut the speed stuff and be Nice. 
But though I'm taking most of her advice 
I don't intend to fold my hands and wait. 
I was a Simp. I'll tell that to him straight, 
Say that I'm sorry that I had the peeves, 
Admit that there were swallows in my eaves 
And sort of hint I'm ready for a date. 


Then if he comes I'll be Miss Molly Prim 
The Puritanic Pattern of a Prude, 
I'll climb up on a pedestal for him 
And never pull a stunt that’s bold or rude. 


And though that kind of prospect scarcely thrills me 
I'll be a Perfect Lady if it kills me! 


[ 12 | 


[ rang him up and sang my little song: 
And he came running with a hop and skip, 
Wearing a flask of varnish on his hip 
And, jast like Johnny Walker, going strong! 
He tried to kiss me, just inside the door, 
He tried to make me drink his bootleg gin, 
He told how lit he was the night before 


And how the coppers almost ran him in; 


And when I wouldn't pet and wouldn't drink 
e said to me: "Say sister, where's your pep” 
You told me once I was a gobby gink 
Because I told you you should watch your step, 
But now that I've grown speedy. more or less, 
You act as if I were an Awful Mess!" 


[ 13 ] 
j= old dear,” I said, “I'll play the game 


The Way you want it. f you'll tell me how 
You want me to behave, I'll start right now. 
I'll be a Wild Girl or a girl that's tame. 
But you—well, though I thought you were a hick 
I liked you lots, you were so fine and clean: 
But since you ve traveled with that flapperine 


You've just been spoiled and—oh, you make me sick !"" 


He blinked a little, then he said at last: 
“I thought you liked a guy that trotted fast. 
So I've been going like a shooting star. 
I didn't like it, but I thought you did! 
And as for you—and how I like you, kid. 
I like you best the way you really are. 


ce 
A nice sweet little girl with dancing eyes 
And slangy tongue and bobbed-off fluffy hair: 
I like the flapper uniform you wear 
I wouldn't have it one bit otherwise. 
But, child, I didn't like that school of fish 
You swam with, and I tried to make you see 
The way that bunch of minnows looked to me— 
They weren't the kind of friends a girl should wish!" 


“Well, that's all right,’ I said, “but while you're talking 
You might explain that kalsomined young thing ° 
That you were always taking scandal-walking, 
Let's hear what kind of alibi you'll spring!" 
“Oh, her!" he laughed. “She's just a little wren 
Who helped me with my dancing now and then!" 


[ 15 ] 


G. on,” I said, “I'm listening to your story —" 
His answer was to put his arms about me 
And tell me that he couldn't do without me. 
And that, of course, made things all hunky-dory. 
“Tm glad,” I thought, “he loves me as I am 
For if I had to be a prissy Jane 
I know my nerve would crack beneath the strain 
—Upon a pedestal I'd be a sham.” 


“Well, whad'dyuh say?” he asked. I kind of smiled, 
And all at once he hugged me half to death 
And called me Honeybunch and Angel Child 
And kissed me till I couldn't get my breath, 
And by the way he did that little trick 
Tll say the boy had ceased to be a hick. 


[ 16 ] 


Mother was right! They surely do come back. 
They'll trot with Wild Ones quite a little distance, 
But give ‘em time and maybe some assistance 
And they'll be camping on the Nice Girl's track. 
But if you hold “em, you have got to use 
A little of the Wild One's line of stuff. 
For if you haven't vim and pep enough 
Sooner or later you are bound to lose! 


A fellow likes ‘em young and gay and smart, 
He likes the Flapper ‘cause she's all alive: 
So I will keep my place in Hiram's heart 
By being a Flapper till I'm ninety-five. 
Or till death mutters, grinning through the door, 
“That's all there is—there isn't any more!" 
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By FRANK R. ADAMS 
{ Hollywood Story of the Winsome Cripple 
and the Idle Idol 


Hollywood 

She looked as it she 
' see had never, never 
id. had any fun and 
ld wish! lilustrations by as if she wanted 
u're talking Grant : Reynard to dreadfully. 
ng thing 
ig, 
ng! ERBERT SAW- 
TELLE was ap- 
hen! proximately Mr. 


Average Citizen of 

Hollywood. He played leads 

tosome of the lesser lady screen 

and hoped, if his hair 
sayed in for ten years longer, to be a 

fatured player on his own hook. . 

w Quite naturally no one else in Holly- 
st wood was hoping the same hope for 
him because everyone was busy with 
: aset of aspirations of his or her own. 
he strain Herbert was quite good looking, 
epecially on the left side which the 
cameraman always shot, so he did not 
£ smiled, (§neda great deal of ability. That was 
ath jortunate for Herbert because it is 
doubtful if he would have risen to any 
dizzy altitude if he had depended upon 


ath, acting as his sole qualification. Herbert 

was not what the profession calls a 

“trouper.” Tell him just where to , 

stand and what to do with his hands as 

and eyes and he could make a good a 

many women long to have him for their very own, but merely to The more effort he ‘ made the worse the result was 
ack. tum‘him loose on a set with power to carry out his own con- _pictorially. All he had to do was to be—the director 
distance, §f “Ptionofascene was disastrous. It meant a retake every time. and cameraman did the rest. Therefore, why work when it only 
aones _ Herbert always played noble heroes. With his kind of a face gummed things up and made the director swear? 
a twas a sheer waste to endow him with any defects of character. Having defamed Herbert’s character as muchas possible let 


One of the noblest heroes that Herbert ever played was that of _ us now see what qualifications he had which make him eligible 
an Arab chieftain who never did anything to shock the sensi- to be the leading man in this transcript of life which is shortly 
bilities of a censor, at least not without marrying the girl first. to be set forth. : 

As the dark daring dumbbell of the desert Herbert was so sweet His virtues were mostly negative. He was a damfool as above 
that middle-aged ladies who had never been a hundred yards mentioned solely through force of circumstances and a too easy 
from a room with bath began to think seriously of locating success which would have spoiled all but the hardiest souls 
claims among the sand dunes. Herb in the réle of the self- among the rest of us. 
2: sacrificing camel-puncher made strong men, upon beholding- So we can’t blame him so much. Aside from that, Herbert 
-f} tim, violate the Eighteenth Amendment and thereafter walk was a cheerful companion with a ready smile, a pretty darn 
4 mile for anything else but a—— (name of cigarette deleted charming laugh and the ability to perform a lot of parlor tricks 
by advertising manager), but he certainly was a hit with the which made him slightly a pest after you had seen them all 
weaker (except in the stomach) sex. once but which were a lot of fun until you reached that stage 
_ Herbert’s penchant for unqualified altruism often got him in the proceedings. His pockets were almost sure to contain 
intomany hundreds of film feet of physical trouble. Yes, indeed, one or two new puzzles or a piece of apparatus for amateur 
Herb had some terrific fights and if it hadn’t been that the magic. This made him a terrible hit with the children of his 
&xtras Were paid to restrain themselves he would doubtless have friends. As a side line to amuse the youngsters he knew a lot 
been knocked for a set of Cooper-Hewitts every time he stepped _ of pretty fair hand made fairy stories. It appealed to his vanity 
On to a set, to have even the kids crazy about him, too, and he rather 
As may easily be deduced from the facts hereinbefore set forth, strained his cerebellum and eke his cerebrum being consciously 
“«rbert Sawtelle was vain, conceited and lazy. He had to be. __ entertaining. 
0 one without a rock ribbed, double distilled, non-refracting To his credit be it said that he never thought of capitalizing 
modesty of character could have withstood the tonnage of his popularity with the rising generation. 
ttery which was heaped upon him. He didn’t get so many But the press agent at the studio did. 
mash notes as Bill Hart or Wally Reid but he received plenty. “Why not,” said Spike—that was the publicity agent’s 
Herbert’s laziness was the direct result of his lack of ability. name—‘“why not roll out to the hospital with me some 
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day and give the sick kids a treat? . Let ’em look at you and if 
that ain’t enough you can pull some of your small town magic 
and knock ’em plumb and absolutely cold. T’ll get you half a 
column on the stunt in every paper in town. What say?” 

Herbert fell for it. Publicity is worth whatever you have 
to pay for it, especially to the leading men for popular lady 
stars who are pretty apt to hog all the newspaper limelight for 
themselves. 

So the press agent took Herbert to St. Luzetta’s for a try-out 
and turned him loose in the children’s ward. 

Herb was an instantaneous hit. There must have been some- 
thing genuine underneath the flash exterior of Herb’s personality 
to make the youngsters take to him so enthusiastically. It 
scarcely seemed possible that he could fool them as easily as 
he did flappers. 

The ward was jammed full. Herb sat on the floor right in 
the middle of the youngest and smallest with the others ranged 
around him on the chairs and beds. It’s no cinch to. be a ma- 
gician with beady, devouring eves watching you so closely and 
Herb knew it. 

One girl in particular—she looked about thirteen or fourteen— 
challenged his supreme efforts. She had been carried in bodily, 
wrapped in a blanket, by a gizantic colored woman who handled 
the burden as easily and efficiently as a traveling crane trans- 
porting a down pillow. 

There was something about the girl’s face that made Herb 
want to cry—Herb, who had been pleaded with profanely by 
his director to show any emotion of any kind even if it didn’t fit. 

She looked as if she had never, never had any fun and as if 
she wanted to dreadfully. Her features were tiny, lovely in an 
elf-like way and someway intense. Swathed in her blanket she 
seemed like a little wild thing peeping out of its burrow ready 
to pop back again if you made a swift move. Dark she was, 
with blue eyes though, and very fine, very sleek, close fitting 
hair. It came over the tips of her ears so you could not tell if 
they were pointed at the top and alert like a listening squirrel’s 
but you could easily picture them that way. Her entire face 


looked as if she were a coiled spring all ready to go wham and . 


burst out at you if the restraining lid of the box were ever taken 
ofi—she was the container for an infinite capacity for living 
but you knew from a single glance at her that she had never 
lived one single solitary drop. Even Herb, dumbbell that he 
was, could tell that. 

So he tightened up his mental belt and determined to give her 
everything he knew how to put on the ball. 

He told them—and her—the story of Algernon B. Whereupon, 
the correspondence school fairy god-father who had so much 
trouble granting the three wishes of Candelabra, the artificial 
fertilizer manufacturer’s adopted child. It was and is a pretty 
good fairy story as you probably know and Herb told it better 
than it reads because where Algernon is supposed to pick nickels 
out of the air Herb actually did it by way of illustration and 
when he spoke of Peter and Pan, the rabbits who lived on 
nothing but red and purple cabbage in order to, take care of 
the Easter egg trade, he actually produced the rabbits and a lot 
of their eggs. 

Because he was enough of a kid tobe boyishly interested in 
fairy stories himself and because his sleight of hand was really 
pretty clever, Herb’s act was a riot with the youngsters. His 
vanity had never had such a boost as the gleeful applause which 
greeted the triumphant finish of the tale. The little girl who 
had never had any fun didn’t clap her hands—Herb suspected 
right away that there was some heart-wringing reason why she 
couldn’t—but her lips moved as if she were saying something 
and her eyes snapped and shone with eager interest. He knew 
that she liked it and later, when he went around the room 
shaking hands with some of the children and kissing the tiny 
ones—very unsanitary as an idea but he couldn’t help it in some 
cases—he leaned over and kissed her, too. She seemed to want 
him to. It wasn’t until his lips almost touched hers that he 
realized that she was quite a lot older than he had thought. 
The discovery caused him a moment of blushing embarrassment 
which was not lessened any when she said afterwards, regarding 
him curiously: 

“No man ever kissed me before in my life. It’s different, 
isn’t it?” 

The wistful pathos of the children and that one in particular 
oppressed Herb for almost a day after the event; oppressed him 
and made him feel that he ought to be a better man. This 
wore off and he dropped back into the easy, selfish routine of 
his daily grind. 

Herb did a little love making on the side, too. You’d think 


of Hollywood 


that a man who had been doing love stuff in front of 
camera all day would hate the sight of the symmetrical a 
live in a cave or a monastery whenever he was away from 
lot, but such was not Herbert’s case. He was with ‘gq ‘ 
in his hours of leisure—all of which helped to fix more frm) 
upon him the studio title of “The Simple Sap” that had bee 
bestowed once by an exasperated cameraman compelled to di. 
too long, perhaps, upon Herbert’s fascinating profile, 

For the moment Herb was combining business with 
by being attentive to Alois Avery both professionally and py; 
vately. She was the star whom he was supporti 

liked him well enough in make-up to be willing to be seen yit 
him quite frequently without it. 

Herb, something of a climber if the truth must be told, 
that it would do him no harm to have the well known Miss Aver 
as a sort of a sponsor and allowed himself to be paraded cop. 
spicuously on her leash. 

Spike, the publicity man, encouraged this and allowed tumbles 
and rumors of a romantic idyll to filter through to the 
He would have announced their engagement except for the fact 
that Miss Avery was still legally married to her latest husband 
and the tie would not be completely dissolved for another thre: 
months yet. 

Alois denied the press reports regularly and Herb +emaine! 
discreetly silent as a gentleman should. This kept the im. 
pressionable fans in a flutter. 

“Mr. Sawtelle is a gentleman with whom I am proud to work.” 
Miss Avery said for publication via Spike. ‘He is ‘a man of 
wonderfully fine character and also of excellent taste and dis. 
crimination. But”— and she paused to smile her slow, tants. 
lizing smile—“‘an artiste has no business to wed. Her cham, 
if she has any, must be kept for her public.” 

All the swell grammar was Spike’s, also the idea about pr. 
serving the charm for the public. Alois was a darn good scout 
and photographed well but the two years she had spent in high 
school before being bitten by the camera bug had not done much 
to develop the apparatus under the hairnet. 

In real life and not for publication the cleverest ideas that 
Alois usually had were expressed by the phrases “T’ll tell the 
world” and “You said it all.” She found it restful to be in 
Mr. Sawtelle’s company and never had to wear herself out 
trying to understand what he meant. Herb seldom meant 
anything. 

The arrangement was so absolutely ideal and comfortable 
that they finally decided to carry out the press agent’s pipe 
dream and get married as soon as Miss Avery’s husband was 
legally amputated. i 

Spike was delighted and threw a few purple fits about the 
approaching nuptials in the fan magazines and in the daily press. 
The day of the wedding arrived. In an hour it would be over. 

But publicity men never sleep. 

How on earth Spike came to dig up the stunt nobody knows. 
Perhaps he accidentally stumbled on it.» ‘Possibly it wasn't 
a stunt at all and Spike acted merely from an inherent tender- 
ness of heart. 

Anyway he came to Herb with it. Herb was*in his room 
trying to be as calm about this real wedding ’as he had been 
about'’a dozen imitations with the camera clicking. But he 
had never felt so solemnly seasick about the others. He was 
wondering if all really was for the best, if a man who felt the way 
he did ought not to fly to Arabia or some such distant place 
before it was too late. : 

Spike, bursting in, interrupted his gloomy thoughts with. 
“Do you remember that kind of a pretty girl at the hospital 
that day you did the stunt out there for the kids?” 

Herbert tried to recollect. “Your description doesn’t fit any 
particular one as far as I’m concerned but if it did, what of it 

“You must recall the one I mean—the big dinge carried her in. 
She was paralyzed or something. You kissed her. 

Herbert did remember. Almost instantly out of the past 
came that wistful, dark-framed face he had catalogued as that 
of the girl who had never had any fun. 

“I know the one you mean,” he admitted. 

“Well, guess who she is!” 

“I can’t. Besides, what Co 

“She’s Dora D. Lee, the daughter of James S. Lee and Co. 
Her daddy makes almost all the soap in the world. id! 

“Well, even if he is a friend of Cecil De Mille’s why shou 
clap my heels together when I hear about it?” oil. 

“Don’t be a grouch,” counseled Spike, “even if this is the 
dest, gladdest day in all your life. This girl is a child by . 
man Lee’s first marriage. He does everything that money 
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For the moment Herb was being attentive to Alois Avery both professionally and privately. 


can do for her but he keeps her in the hospital here while he 


lives in the East with the present Mrs. Lee, who is jealous of 
this kid. - Doctor Serreno out here thought he could cure what- 
‘ver is the matter with her and he operated last week. The 
operation Was a success—you know the old wheeze—but the 
pene ain t going to get well. And the reason I’m telling you 
fo i is because this fool girl in her delirium keeps asking 
P. Was an unfamiliar cold douche that chilled Herbert’s blood. 
Mee too, that the coming to or going from life of any soul 

© his own should affect him below the surface as this did! 


What a curious chance it was that a person he scarcely knew 
should be clinging to his name as the shadows approached. 
How very lonely that child must have been all her life to have 
had the impression which he had made stick so vividly in her 
memory. It even frightened Herb a little as if he were being 
dragged step by step into that dark place himself. 

Spike watched him shrewdly, saw the emotions chase them- 
selves across Herb’s expressive countenance—emotions, by the 
way, that his director would have given the rest of his hair to 
have had Herb register before a lens—finally interpreted the 
shrug of the shoulders by which the leading man attempted 
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to throw off the grip which the idea had taken upon his im- 
agination. 

“You can’t let her go without seeing you again,’”’ Spike in- 
sisted, “not if you’re the only thing she wants in all the world.” 

“But, good grief, Spike,” Herb replied almost with irritation, 
“I’m going to be married inside of’’—he looked at his wrist- 
watch—“‘inside of forty-five minutes.” 

“What’s a wedding?” demanded Spike. “You can get 
married any time, especially if you’re an actor in the movies, 
but death makes his own appointments and you’ve got to keep 
7em.”’ 

“There’s a gang waiting at the church already.” 

“All the better.” The press agent’s mind couldn’t help 
grabbing at the picture and translating it into terms of type. 
“Actor on errand of mercy holds up Hollywood wedding. Death 
of James S. Lee’s daughter delays marriage ceremony of film 
colony’s most popular couple. Soap king’s child asks for Her- 
bert Sawtelle as she lies dying at the St. Luzetta hospital and 
the great hearted leading man rushes to her bedside while thou- 
sands wait at the church and 5d 

“Humph!” the great hearted leading man aforementioned 


It’s no cinch to be a 
magician with beady. 
devouring eyes watch- 
ing you so closely, 


interrupted. “Don’t forget that among those thousands will be 
one Alois Avery who, even if she is the most adorable woman in 
all the world, nevertheless has a temperament that it has taken 
years before the camera to develop to its present deadly voltage. 
She’d never forgive me.” 

“Even if she didn’t the story I’ll get you would be worth it. 
Besides, she would. To leave her waiting there at the what-do- 
you-call-it will make her just twice as crazy about you.” 

“Not if I did it for another woman.” 


“This ain’t another woman. She’s only a kid.” 


Le Jongleur of Hollywood 


Herb remembered his last impression of her. 
much of a kid as you might think.” 

“But she’s dying. Gee woops, you can’t throw 
this. And it ain’t only me—it’s humanity 

Think of your own conscience in after years! 
the world in the face?” 

“Tf it wasn’t for Alois ” Herb debated. 
“Leave Miss Avery to me,” Spike urged, evidently not cay; 
much what he promised so long as he got the greatest story ¢ 
his life under way. “I’ll square you with her.” 7 

“T wish I thought you could.” 

“But I can. I’ve been married myself for ten years and 
know just how to handle a woman,” Spike told him, adcing to 
himself, “God forgive me if I have lied.” 

Glibness won the day—glibness and a genuine damfool mushy 
heart in Herbert’s own bosom. The Simple Sap had never 

before been face to face with real death and it got him, 

He promised to drive to the hospital if Spike would explain 
things to Alois and hold the crowd at the church until he got 
there. 

The first thing Miss Avery said when Spike had finished his 
explanation was: “The wedding is off. Any time that | 
stand around in a church set waiting for my leading man to 
get through playing a bit in somebody else’s picture Niagar 
Falls is going to run backward. That’s flat. Nobody cn 
make a goat out of Alois Avery and expect me to help him 
I’m glad I found out about this lens louse before——” 

There was much more. Spike did not even attempt to in- 
terrupt until the boiler pressure had dropped somewhat from 
sheer exhaustion. Then he turned loose a flood of soothing 

silver language that someway 
or other in the course of time 
whitewashed the black conduct 
of the about-to-be Mr. Avery to 
such an extent that finally the 
lady powdered her nose again and 
allowed herself to be escorted to 
the flower-bedecked bower where 
it was planned that she should 
begin the happiest part of herlife 
(again) in front 
of a_ select pre 
view audience com- 
prising nearly 
everybody who had 
ever had his or her 
name on a one- 
sheet. 

There she, and 
all the others, 
waited. 

At the hospital 
Herbert experi- 
enced a little difi- 
culty in gaining 
admission to the 
room of the Le 
girl. 

His object in 
coming did sound 
rather silly when he 
explained it and he 
did not blame the 
office attendants 
for viewing him 
with skeptical 
suspicion. 

But apparently 
his name meant 
the 

rson higher up 
the word 

came down that he. was to be shown to Room A at once. 

It was a good deal more like a hotel suite than a hospital room. 
A screen was drawn around the foot of the bed and from 
hind it came a heartbreaking groan and a sigh. The great 
negress who had opened the door for Herbert placed a finget 
to her lips to enjoin silence. 

“Doctor’s heah, right now.” s 

Shortly thereafter the physician, a great, gaunt, tall man @ 
a white coat, came out from behind the screen. He propelled 
Herbert into the hall by an elbow before he spoke to him. 
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l’s father?” he asked and then answered 


‘Are you this gir 
“Are Y “No, I can see you’re too young. Her 


his own question: 


rhaps?” 
a relation. I came merely because I heard that 


asking for me.” 
he physician’ eye lighted up. “Are you the Algernon she 
us been talking about, the man who picks the nickels out of the 
ait and all that sort of thing?” 

“{ think I am,” Herbert admitted. 

“Thank heaven you've shown up. For some reason or other 
¢ seems to think of you constantly and perhaps if you can 


— her a little we can do something for her.”’ 


” 
“Js there any hope? 
“Very little. A moment ago, I would have said there was 


none. I just gave her an injection of morphine that I thought 
youldbethe last. But with you here, I don’t know. Maybe——” 
He paused and interrupted himself. ‘‘Go in there and stay with 
her until I come back. See if you can give her what she wants.” 

It was a pretty large commission but Herbert accepted it 
with all the reverence of which he was capable and went in, 
more scared, much, :han he had ever been before in his life. 

The negress led him to the bed, picked up the hand of the sick 
gil and placed it in his. It was quite cold and the bones of her 
fingers were pitifully distinct to the touch. Her eyes were 
dosed, the lids dark like the sockets around them. All the 
rest of her was white parchment except the black, close fitting 
hair which was brushed straight up now so as to be out of the 
way. Her ears weren’t pointed. The lips were a_ colorless 
straight line that wavered a little bit with pain sometimes. 

The fingers in his palm fluttered almost indistinctly, fluttered 
and then tried to grip. Someway that puny effort tore the 
heart right out of the man. It made him ashamed, almost, of 
having such strong muscles. He bent over and kissed the slim, 
fleshless fingers. 

Something unusual about the contact must have been tele- 
graphed to the 
brain of the in- 
valid. After 
twoor three 
trials her eyelids 
lifted and her 
two deep blue 
eyes stared at 
himspeculative- 
ly at first, al- 
most unseeing, 
and then all at 
once lighted 
with recog- 
nition. 

Her lips fram- 
ed the word 
“You!” 

Itwas terrible 
to have a load 
of responsibility 
like that dump- 
ed on one’s 
shoulders. The 
way she said it, 
even soundless- 
ly, the look in 
the eyes hooked 
Herbert and 
made him hers 
command as 
long as she 
needed him. He 
knew he could 
never escape the 
idea that those 
fingers which 
clutched his 
Were those of a drowning person and that if he were to shake 

off he would be guilty of murder. 

Her mouth smiled a little. “I hoped, oh I hoped that you 
ee before I went”—she finished with a little catch— 

Honey!” exclaimed the colored woman with reproach, tender- 
ness and tears all mixed in her voice. 

. Nothing like it at all,” commanded Herbert, suddenly realiz- 
ing that in a world of women he was a man and that upon him 
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rested the responsibility of steering this ship from the shoals of 
despair. “Nobody is going anywhere—at least not by them- 
selves. We’re headed for a little journey toward health and 
sunshine but we’re going together, aren’t we, Mouse-foot?” 

She tried to nod her head but she was too tired. 

“Will you—” she started to say and then had to begin 
again, “Will—you—hold my hand—all—the—way?”’ 

“Every step,” he promised. 

“Then I'll try,” she whispered and added faintly, “now that 
somebody cares.” 

She closed her eyes for a moment and then opened them 
again. ‘Do you think you could remember any more about 
Agernon B. Whereupon?” 

“The correspondence school fairy god-father? Yes, I guess 
if you'll promise not to go to sleep while I’m telling it I can 
remember the story of how Algernon B. Whereupon went to 
the fairy queen’s ball with little Miss Mouse-foot.” 

“How—did—you—know—my—feet—were tiny?” 

“T’ve always known it. But you mustn’t interrupt. Now once 
upon a time——”’ 

It is doubtful if Herbert Sawtelle had ever seen ‘‘Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame.” His knowledge of opera was confined pretty 
much to those examples of it which have been muffled down to 
the screen. 

But the l'ttle poverty stricken juggler who offered to the 
Madonna the only tribute he.could by doing his insignificant 
tricks before her shrine was no more sincerely reverent than 
the motion picture actor who sat by the dying girl’s bedside at 
St. Luzetta’s and strove valiantly to bringa reprieve from 
death by an exhibition of his pitiful talents. 

Never until that hour had 
Herbert Sawtelle talked against a 
fluttering pulse nor repeated over 
and over again the silly legerde- 
A main of coins with whispered 
prayers to a god that he had never 
been obliged to ask for aid before. 
{ The fainter her heartbeats the 
more furiously 
fast he talked, 
the more swiftly 
heracedthrough 
his puny pro- 
gram of magic. 
But he tried not 
to show his per- 
turbation in 
his tones. His 
own heart was 
cold with ap- 
prehension but 
he pretended 
not to take cog- 
nizance of it. 

It was quite 
dusk when he 
ceased talking. 

‘Theentire after- 
noon had sped 
ae away while he 
droned on and 
on, inventing 
fairy stories 
when she seem- 
ed to be awake 
and reciting 
nonsense when 
Herb actually pro- she dozed off 
duced the rab- but keeping up 
bits and a lot of the endless drip, 


their Easter Eggs. drip of words 
upon the stone 
of pain. 


The doctor accompanied by a nurse came again with the 
dark. She was sleeping then, quite soundly. He started to take 
the girl’s hand which rested in Herbert’s but the colored 
woman stopped him and pointed to the other one instead. 
The doctor nodded and smiled as he counted the pulse. 

“Decided improvement,” he said to the nurse and gave her 
some numbers and instructions which she jotted down. “If she 
can sleep like this all night we’ll pull her through.” 

She did sleep most of the night but (Continued on page 144) 
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6 ewe story takes place in and about Wankelo, a small 
town in the gold mining section of Rhodesia, South 
Africa. The principal characters of the story are: 


AN UNNAMED WoMAN, young, boyish, fascinating and 
wealthy, who lives in the artists’ quarter of Paris and at the 
opening of the story is about to commit suicide. 


Gaynor Lypiatt, pretty, charming in an ethereal way, 
recently married to Constant Lypiatt. 


Loocuta Lurr, cattish, with “vamping” tendencies. 


Mrs. Hope, aurse, who runs the hospital in Selukine, near 
Wankelo. 


“Younc” Desmonp, debonair, handsome, brilliant, the 
best of pals, whose past is a mysiery and who has come to 
Africa to witness a happiness he cannot share. 


Francis Lunpt Drvro, man’s man, fearless, charming, 
rapidly going to the devil through “ponjola,” or drink. 


Constant Lyptatt, a hard, unscrupulous and successful 
gold miner. 


SHERIDAN, “Champagne Sherry,” a happy-go-lucky, hard 
drinking dare-devil who “manages” Druro’s run-down farm. 


Count Von BravHIomet, “The Count,” hail-fellow-well- 
snet, manager of Lypiatt’s mine, the Oof-Bird. 


cA Rapid Glance at Part One: 


TTERLY wearied with life for some mysterious and potent 

reason, a young woman is waiting on a Paris street corner 

for a cab to take her to the Seine and death, when by a freak of 
fate a strange man good ‘naturedly offers her a lift. 

When the stranger’s car breaks down the two seek shelter 
from the rain in a near-by restaurant. There, as they chat 
over their meal, she learns that he is a gold miner on his way 
back to South Africa to marry the girl he loves. Drawn out of 
herself, the woman listens while he describes the cruel but 
fascinating veldt country. When she suggests that she would 
like to visit the veldt he tells her emphatically that it would 
be no place for an unprotected woman like herself. 

His charm, his buoyant, wholesome happiness give her a new 
grip on life, and when they part a great plan has replaced her 
suicidal mood. He calls out that if she should ever come to 
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Africa she must look up his wife and himself in Wankelo, bu 
he has not mentioned his name . 

A year later a young man by the name of Desmond, apparently 
an artist and writer, is on his way to Africa after traveling hali 
round the world. On the ship he meets several Rhodesians, 
among them Mrs. Hope, Loochia Luffi—who_ unsuccessful 
exerts her wiles on him—and Gaynor Lypiatt, whom he especially 
likes. Everyone is attracted by Desmond despite his grea 
reserve, obviously concealing a mystery; for he has youth and 
charm and debonair, comradely ways. 

On the last night of the voyage as Desmond enters his cabin— 
really a private suite—a woman’s voice whispers to him bum. 
ingly in the dark, asking him to kiss her. It is Loochia Luf. 
Desmond passes the thing off as a joke, brushes her lips 
perfunctorily, and puts her out. But he knows that of Loochia 
he has made an enemy for life. 

As they neared Rhodesia, Desmond had noted that Mr. 
Lypiatt had, for some hidden reason, become steadily more de- 
pressed. When they arrive she is met by her husband—whom 
Desmond sizes up as a cold, unlikable man with a passion—and 
whisked off in a private launch. 

Waiting for the train to Wankelo, Desmond is introduced to 
various Rhodesians including Sherry and the Count and has 
his first taste of the careless, easy going life of South Africa, as 
well as a glimpse of the grip of “ponjola” or drink on the mas- 
culine population. Both Sherry and the Count take to himat 
once and the latter offers him a job as “secretary” at the Ooi- 
Bird, Lypiatt’s new mine for which everyone predicts disaster. 

Alone in his room, Desmond carefully puts some artificial tan 
on his cheeks and re-pencils his mustache. 4 

On the way to Wankelo, talking with Sherry, he expresses his 
disgust at the prevalence of drink among Africans and says 
pensively that he once knew a man from Africa who didnt 
have the universal curse and who was buoyantly, wholesomely 
happy. Sherry counters that the condition must have been 
short-lived and cites as an example of Africa’s ruthless ways 
his friend Druro who, at the very happiest time of his life, 
returned from Europe to find his gold mine “gone bust,” the 
woman he was about to wed married to another man, af 
everything smashed. Like most men in Africa, Druro had taken 
to hard drinking to drown his cares. 

The two are met at Wankelo by Druro himself; and Desmond 
is shocked by the condition of the man—eyes red-rimmed with 
drink, clothes umkempt, an air of bitter abandonment 
despair—yet underneath an unconquerable charm and I 
souciance. When Druro asks if he hasn’t met Desmond some 
where before, the latter brusquely turns the question aside. 
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d that Mr. HE WANKELO CLUB stood at the corner of the town’s principal 
lily more de- avenue which, when Druro, Sherry and Desmond strolled up, at the 


The Falcon lounge was Wankelo's public drawing room. 


Part Two: CHAPTER IV 


band—whom hour for “sun-downers,” was crowded with traps, horses, a motor- 
passion—and car, bicycles and a jabbering crowd of native grooms. 

The three passed through the rose scented garden to a deep veranda where 
ntroduaaa? men lounged in easy chairs, and through the open windows could be seen more 
rays men, drinking and gossiping. An odor of good whisky and good fellowship 
t reap floated out, with laughter, scraps of mining talk, scandals and the latest 
hae ig betting on the Cambridgeshire. 


at the OE “Come on in,” said Druro. 
eee: “Thanks, I think I’ll sit out here,” said Desmond shortly. 
its - “What shall I send you?” 

art “Oh, anything! A lemon squash.” 

his “A soft drink!” : 

seg A Druro went without comment. From where Desmond sat he could see into 
the club perfectly, his own face in shadow. 

bipnde- He had studied Sherry often enough. His eyes were all for the face of the 


whole other—a fine face, scarred and marred by more subtly devastating agents than 
ithless ways the claws of a leopard. A strong face, stamped with bitterness, exile and 
"of his life areless sins. Yet they were not easy to decipher, those subtle inscriptions 
. b ” the bout the mouth and eyes; only an eye that could read fine print would know A pretty cool 
) ey 4 their meaning and only an eye that had seen him, say a year before, would urchin, young 
‘Desmond, with 


> had taken have noticed the dimmed keenness of his glance, the tired stare that had re- 
- placed blithe fearlessness, the expression as of some hooded thing, bitter and 
bereaved, brooding at the back of his brain. 


his debonair 
ways, fearless 


d 
Oe Pethaps he drank to assuage that thing and dull its torment! If so, it — nee —— 
onment to required large meed of anodyne. Before Desmond’s eyes he took three strong peg, Rugs: ig 


Whiskiés, one atop the other, as naturally as breathing. 4 - 

At the third Desmond got up suddenly. He was new to Africa and the 
spectacle of men drinking for the love of it. Druro, reaching for a fourth 
risky, caught sight of a face staring through the window in savage scorn. 


m and 
mond some- 
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He stared back for an instant, then came over to make aston- 
ished inquiry. 

“Anything the matter?” 

Desmond did not answer. “I’m going,” he said curtly. 

“Oh! . . . wait a minute. We'll come too. Sherry!” 

“There's just time for one more,” announced Sherry. 
on. Another little drink won’t do us any harm.” 

They pressed and encouraged each other as though it was a 
mark of high esteem to help a man rot his kidneys and wreck his 
brain. Druro hesitated between his duty as host and an ob- 
vious desire to rejoin his cronies. 

“Do you mind waiting one moment?” he said. 
I flatten my drink?” 

“Drink yourself to death if you like,’ answered Desmond 
rudely, and walked out of the veranda. Druro stood staring. 

“Well, I'll go hopping to hell!” he muttered at last, and slowly 
returned to the crowd. “That’s a pretty cool young urchin 
you've got hold of,” he remarked to Sherry. ‘‘Doesn’t seem 
to be overloaded with reverence for his elders.” 

“What elders? How much?” Sherry was getting fuddled. 
“He's all right. Lonesome sort of kid, though. Where’s he 
gone? I don’t want him to get into bad company.” 

Druro began to laugh, harsh laughter with a mirthless, savage 
note in it. His eyes had grown curiously redder in the last few 
seconds. Sherry regarded him inquiringly. 

“What you laughing at?” 

“I don’t think you need worry about your young friend. 
He’ll find better company for himself than you and me, Sherry.” 

“‘Impossible,”’ retorted Sherry with dignity. “Anyway, must 
find him. He’s lonesome kid, I tell you. Doesn’t know his 
way to the hotel. Come on!” 

“All right—I’ll come,” said the other, still enjoying his mirth- 
less humor; and presently like everyone else they left the club, 
for it was dinner time and the club catered only to thirst. But 
Desmond had found the hotel easily and was dining peaceably 
with the Berringtons, Mrs. Hope and a Mrs. Lowry. Reproach- 
ful though relieved, Sherry passed on with a friendly waggle of 
his hand. The saunter- 
ing Druro made no sign. 

“Won’t you come to 
our table?” a woman’s 
voice called after the lat 
ter. It was Love-a-little 
Loochia looking very 
pretty as she often man- 
aged to do at night. But 
Druro excused himself. 

“T’m afraid I’mengaged 
to dine with the stiffs.” 
He indicated a hard-bitten 
crowd at the other side 
of the room. Loochia 
pouted and looked pret- 
tier still. Clearly Druro 
had the luck to be one of 
those for whom her claws 
were sheathed. 

Her dining companion 
was a skinny fellow with 
a cavalry mustache and 
a gamey leg. 

“Dear Eric, who is 
lucky at cards!’ thought 
Desmond, ‘and did not 
much care for the look of 
him. Eric’s face was too 
small. To the half closed 
eyes, Eric looked mean. 

The room was full. No 
one wore evening dress, 
but one or two of the 
women had changed into 
pretty blouses. Some of 
the men were in shirt 
sleeves. Desmond took 
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stock of the mixed crowd 


“Luck still out, I suppose—and still drowning dull care jn the 
old sweet way?” Mrs. Hope asked sadly. 

“‘He’s drinking harder than ever, if that’s what you mean” 
said Mrs. Lowry, whose husband, a bank manager, a 

didn’t drink or commit any follies. “I don’t suppose he'll eye; 
do anything else,”’ she concluded. 

“Nonsense!” retorted Mrs. Hope crossly. 
late for a man to pull up.” 

But Mrs. Lowry would not be denied her damning prophecies, 

“He’s done for. Everyone says so. You remember hoy 
charming he used to be? Now he has no use for anything but 
whisky.” 

“Oh, well! Even whisky has its uses,” said Florence Berring. 
ton with her tolerant philosophy. ‘It puts an end to an yp. 
happy story sooner than anything I know.” 

“But there’s always a day of reckoning before the end.” 
insisted the virtuous Mrs. Lowry. ' 

“Tt’s spoiled more good men in South Africa than anything 
else has,” sighed Mrs. Hope. 

“TI hear Gaynor Lypiatt came back with you.” Mrs. Lowry’s 
darkish eyes darted glances. ‘How is she bearing the strain?” 

Her query was sarcastic and no one seemed in a hurry to answer 
it. Desmond felt puzzled at the lack of connection in the con 
versation and disappointed that it had switched off Druro. He 
wanted to hear more; some allusion to the sinner’s first fall from 
grace; some key to the mystery of that fall—since admittedly 
there had been a time when his manners were charming and he 
did not drink like a hole. Instead, they talked of Mrs, Lypiav. 

“She went off with her husband in his car,” said Mrs. Berring # 
ton. “Out to the Agate, I suppose. We didn’t see much of 
her on the train.” 

“And you won’t see much of her now.” Mrs. Lowry’s tone 
was dry. ‘Not till drink and the devil have done their worst 
on Lundi Druro.” 

Desmond looked startled. There was a connection then! 

Silence prevailed for a moment; then Mrs. Hope observed: 

“T don’t think you ought to say such things, Mrs. Lowry.” 

“Why not? Weall 
know them.” 

“We know nothing of 
the sort,” retorted Mrs. 
Hope. 

Mrs. Lowry and her 
scandal were left in the 
air, to the disappointment 
of Desmond, who wanted 
tohearmore. Therefore, 
later he was found taking 
coffee with her. 

The Falcon lounge was 
Wankelo’s public drawing 
room. You would sup- 
pose no one had a house 
of his own to sit in, for 
morning and evening it 
was always full. 

Desmond had taken 
wild dislike to the florid 
faced wife of the bank 
manager, with her air of 
decorum and her thumbs 
down on stumbling sin- 
ners, but he suffered her 
as the wise do suffer fools 
when there is reason for 
it. She seemed positively 
to gloat over the lost 
of Lundi Druro. The only trouble was that 
she took it for granted that Desmond knew 
all the salient facts, and he was too delicate 
to ask questions. But unexpectedly she over 
whelmed him with a phrase. ' 

“Could anyone wonder at Gaynor Liscannon 
throwing him over for Constant Lypiatt?” 

That bowled Desmond. He forgot to squint 
and she had an uninterrupted view of an amaz 


“Tt’s never too 


while the others gossiped. 

The man who had just 
been conceded the place 
of honor at the table of the 
stifis came under discus- 
son almost immediatelv. 


Druro was hard as nails, 
anda clinking shot. You 
knew he would go out and 
meet death as coolly as 
he'd go into the next room. 


ingly brilliant pair of sapphire eyes. Then the 
cigarette he had bitten through fell burning 
upon his knee, and when he looked up his 
eyes were merely satirical slits and Mrs. Lowry 
could continue her arid comments undistu 
by their strange beauty. 
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Even when the mine had gone bust hospitality and whisky were never lacking. 


“She must have had an instinct that he was bad at bottom. 
Pethaps her dead mother guided her to do the right thing.” 

Which was to jilt Druro and marry Lypiatt, you say?” 
asked Desmond in a strange voice. Mrs. Lowry looked up. 
But doesn’t a man put up a fight to keep the girl he loves?” 
¢ inquired, politely interested. 

h, he didn’t have a chance! That’s where she was so wise. 
It was all over before he got back from England.” 

She smiled cheerfully. Her listener stared at the cigarette 
¢ tween his fingers and a strange expression flickered over his 
ace. It might have been pain or pity or amusement—Mrs. 
Lowry could not read it. His voice when he spoke was tranquil. 

ather a brutal story! Do you mean to say she just married 
another man out of hand, and Druro knew nothing about it?” 
‘ I don’t know about brutal. But Gaynor had been married 
or a fortnight when he arrived. The news had to be broken to 

im at the station. I believe that wretched drunken Sheridan 
Was deputed to the task. He took it very quietly, however. 


My Edwin happened to be there, and his belief is that Druro 
did not really feel it much . . . that is only a story invented by 
his friends to excuse the way he has been going downhill ever 
since.” 

“And the girl lives happily ever after with the other man?” 

“Oh, well, as to that—few people are happily married in 
this disgusting country. As I always say to Edwin, he and I 
are among the lucky ones, but it is rare, rare.” 

The thought of Edwin’s. luck made Desmond squint horribly 
as if in agony. But Mrs. Edwin was absorbed with her theme. 

“Gaynor Lypiatt ought to be happy, heaven knows. She 
has a devoted husband, one of the few men in the country— 
including my Edwin—who don’t drink; a lovely home and plenty 
of money. There are only six cars up here as yet and she has 
one of them. I don’t know how much more a girl can want to 
make her happy.” 

“Unless she’s afflicted with constitutional melancholia, or got 
a conscience,’ was Desmond’s grave pronquncement. 
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. Mrs. Lowry looked at him suspiciously. 

“Of course she’s got a conscience; it was 
her conscience that kept her from marrying 
Druro, in spite of the fact that she had been 
in love with him ever since she was a child. 
Everybody knew that. Constant Lypiatt 
knew it too, but I suppose he thought he 
could cure her.” 

“And did he?” 

“Naturally. Would any girl with a hus- 
band like Lypiatt look at a dissipated 
wreck—like that——”’ 

She glanced pointedly across the lounge 
to where Druro, who had just entered, stood 
talking to a couple of men, his elbow on 
Sheridan’s shoulder. His hair was rumpled, 
his face deeply flushed. He was smiling, 
but with a moody look and a glance that 
prowled round the room until it reached 
Desmond. ‘Then he turned abruptly and 
went out. Sheridan too spotted his young 
protégé and now came wobbling’ over, arms 
and legs flying. 

“Ah, there vou are! I just wanted gi 

He gave a hostile glance at Mrs. Lowry 

who moved her skirt as though something 
unpleasant was about the floor. Desmond 
was drawn on to the veranda. 

“Who marooned you with old Mother 
Overdraft?” 

“Just bad luck.” Desmond was smiling 
wearily. 

“She'd sell her soul for a bob, that wom- 
an,” Sherry solemnly averred. “But she’s 
got no soul... She’s got no soul... 
She’s got no soul. And my God, you should 
meet Edwin.” 

“IT shall stick a knife into him if ever 
I do.” 

“Ah! You're fed with Edwin too? By 
the way, what I wanted to know is, are 
you coming out to my shanty to sleep?” 

“Thanks awfully, but 

“There’s plenty of blankets if you don’t 
mind rolling up in the same hut with me. 
Druro was coming too, but now he says he’s 
going out to the farm—going to walk out, 
if you please. Fifteen miles at this hour of 
the night! He’s rattled about something. 
I don’t know what it is.” He lowered his 
voice. “Did you say anything to offend 
him at the club?” 

Desmond’s tanned cheek got some color 
into it. 

“I’m afraid I did” —slowly. “I was rude 
on the spur of the moment. I wouldn’t 
have been if I had known sé 

“No,” said Sherry in a very gentle voice 
from which all trace of drunkenness suddenly 
disappeared. “No one would be if they 
knew.” He paused. “What a pity!” He 
looked about, blinking vaguely. “What a 
pity! I wanted you to be friends.” 

“I’m sorry,” repeated Desmond shame-facedly. “I'll apologize 
if I get the chance.” 

“Will you?” said Sherry eagerly. ‘He’s worth it, I can tell 
you. A lot of these people about here—well, they’ve got no 
souls. Druro’s worth the whole crowd of them. But—just be- 
cause he drinks a bit——” He turned away impatiently. Des- 
mond had the uneasy idea that there was red and amber 
moisture in those blinking eyes. Suddenly he whirled. 

“Well, are you coming?” 

“Oh—I was going to say ”’ stammered Desmond. “Thanks 
awfully—but I think I’d better—in fact I’ve already booked a 
room here.” 

“Oh, well of course that settles it!’ said Sherry, turning away 
offended; but the other caught his arm. 

“Look here, don’t you be rattled now. The truth is I like a 
room to my—I’m accustomed—I-er ” He took a plunge. 
‘“Haven’t you heard that one of my lungs—a bit crocky?” 
“No—no I hadn’t heard.” The offended look faded. 
“Yon understand,” stammered Desmond, “that under the 
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The soft flakes of sound stealing from Desmond's violin 


circumstances—I make it a practice—never to share a room. 
It would not be quite fair.” } 

“Nonsense! I for one don’t give a tinker’s curse for any dis- 
ease under the sun. If a germ attacks me ‘it’s the germ that 
dies,’” he quoted, grinning. “Still, I respect your feeling. 
But look here, I should keep it dark if I were you.” 

Desmond smiled. ‘Well, so I do, except when it crops up 
like this. Otherwise I think it is no one’s business but my own. 

“Quite right, my son,” applauded Sherry. “I'll be round to 
look you up soon. If you don’t see me tomorrow you l] know 
I’m out on the farm, and when you and Druro are pals again 
you must come too. Splendid place to rest.” 


CHAPTER V 


[DURING the next few days Desmond had his experience of 
mining matters considerably enlarged without seeing @ 
single mine. It all took place in the brain, as someone said 
the great tragedies of life. 
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awakened in Druro something he did not want awakened—his h 


s, his hopes, his manhood. 


Wankelo was the center of a mining district with properties 
riying out in every direction as the boulevards of Paris ray out 
om the Arc de Triomphe; everyone’s legitimate business was 
miles away from the town. Yet it was in the club or the hotel 
lounge that you found any man you wanted. 

Druro’s farm, mismanaged by Sheridan, lay fifteen miles out, 
but Sherry conducted its affairs in the bar of the Falcon. Druro 
"a8 supposed to be running a mine called the Fool’s Prayer; 
‘ut its days were numbered and that was doubtless why he 
‘pent most of his time at the poker table. The Luffs owned a 
ttle property called the Bang-up—which rumor prophesied 
Would shortly be the Hang-up. Still, it might have been supposed 
re Love-a-little after twelve months’ absence would hurry 

me. Not so. She too clung to Wankelo. A gregarious people! 

Everyone stayed at the Falcon. Owned and run by Tim 
fanker, one of the Old Hands, it was home to all other Old 
han and Early Birds who proudly claimed to have helped 
re It, not exactly by laying the bricks but by the amount of 
“hisky they had consumed in the bar. 


The Count was one of the few who did not live there. When 
he was not pursuing his mysterious activities on the veldt he 
dwelt in his town house, which had a large porch containing a 
hammock and chairs and covered with passion flowers that 
looked like a wagonload of stars. The Count lived there alone 
and in the autumn when the passion flowers had turned into 
purple grenadillas it was his custom to invite his cronies to 
come and eat grenadillas prepared with port wine and cream. 

He called at the Falcon sometimes to remind Desmond that he 
was engaged as secretary at the Oof-Bird and Desmond would 
reiterate his promise to come when called upon. The Count’s 
friends meantime professed anxiety for that gentleman’s de- 
parture. They said he was continuing his spree too long and 
too hard, and that if Lypiatt, his partner in the new venture, 
were to come in and catch him at it his name would be mud. 

One fragrant, idle morning Desmond, lounging on the hotel 
stoop, was approached by Sheridan with a plan for an expedition 
into the country—a sort of missionary effort to get the Count 
out of town and “off the booze.” 
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50 Ponjola 


“We want you to come too,” he said earnestly. “You'll give 
the thing an air, being teetotal and all that.” 

Desmond shied. 

“T don’t care about it much, Sherry. Who else is going?” 

“Only me and Druro, Pat de Vinton and Emma Guthrie.” 

“Emma? A woman?” 

“Not on your life. Old M. R. Guthrie is no more a woman 
than you are. He’s Lundi’s manager out at the Fool’s Prayer.” 

Desmond burst into his odd laugh. Something in Sherry’s 
remarks evidently amused him very much but he only said: 

“T never saw such a country for managers!” 

“Don’t you laugh. Very good business managing, if you 
cultivate the art of the four great P’s.” 

“What on earth’s that?” 

“Politeness, propitiation, perseverance and persuasiveness.” 

“You can have it,” said Desmond vulgarly. 

“That’s all right, my boy—but you’re bound to come up 
against managers in some line, so let me give you one sovereign 
rule. Never address a general manager as plain manager, or 
a plain manager as a business manager.” 

It seemed churlish in Desmond to go on refusing to join 
the expedition. After all, he told himself, if he meant to 
live in Rhodesia it was no use burking the first experience that 
came along and offending these good fellows too.. Besides, it 
would be interesting to see the ponjola king assisting to get 
another man “off the booze’—he who could not, or would not, 
do that service for himself! ° 

The expedition started after lunch, when Pat de Vinton drove 
up to the Falcon with a Cape cart and pair. Being an elephan- 
tine man, no one but young Desmond would fit the space beside 
him, so the rest of the mission stuffed itself into the back of the 
cart; all except the Count, who in his check riding breeks and 
resplendent gaiters rode nobly on a horse. His air was steadfast 
and serene, and except for his ruby complexion and a certain 
fixity of gaze no one who did not know would have guessed him 
to be the object of a crusade against drunkenness. 


In a few moments they were out on the open veldt—a breeze 
in their faces, the gilt of sunshine over everything, tree and bush 
alight with spring, the sky blue as a thrush’s egg, and a lovely 
sense of space and calm. Desmond felt happier than Rho- 
desia had yet allowed him to feel, and his companions talked and 
laughed like jolly boys on a picnic. The Count fell off his 
horse once and the whole cart unloaded to help him on; otherwise 
the journey proceeded without a hitch until Lindford was reached. 

They drove straight to Teddie Hill’s combined hotel and store. 

He welcomed the party genially and led the way—the in- 
evitable and only possible way he could conceive any guests of 
his wanting to go—out of the broiling sunshine into the shady 
bar. There were several men there already—managers, no 
doubt—and general greetings took place. No member of the 
mission mentioned the object of its coming, nor by any sign or 
symbol betrayed the secret of its existence. No one men- 
tioned a drink, either. There just seemed to be a general 
instinct to get one. Soon they had “another.” That freshened 
up the conversation, and they talked of all the various things 
they were fitted to manage if they only had time. 

After several “others” they all sauntered outside. Someone 
produced a ball and they began to play pat ball—a sort of 
adaptation of the game of fives. The whole party stood in a 
row facing the hotel and the ball was pitched on to the sloping 
roof. To whom the returning ball came nearest that man hit it 
back, the rest looking on critically. If he failed to hit it on to the 
roof, or sent it over, or if it didn’t come down again in the pre- 
scribed area, that man had to stand drinks all round at once. 
Thus was the tedium of the afternoon beguiled. 

It must not be thought that this was just a drinking bout. 
These men were greatly enjoying the game of life as well as the 
game of ball. There was no real vice in any of them, and Des- 
mond, who had come in a spirit of mockery, did not keep up 
that attitude. You might just as well have mocked a lot of 
kids out on a *k. 

At the end < the afternoon when they filed into Teddie’s 
dining room only wo of them were obviously the worse for wear. 

Unfortunately one of these was the Count. The other was a 
hard case called Hookey Dunbar, a little Scotch fellow with an 
unfortunate nose. On account of his salient feature no one 


would allow that Hookey hailed from anywhere but Jerusalem. 

Now, for some reason Hookey had an objection to Germans. 
During the game he had begun muttering uncomplimentary 
things about mutton-headed Teutons, and as soon as they 
arranged themselves around the table, all elegantly set out with 


Teddie’s best plate, be found occasion to refer pointedly to the 
Count’s lack of enthusiasm for water, not only in his glass but 
as a toilette requisite. 

The Count’s eye grew dark. His appearance has already 
been mentioned—burnished and immaculate. But it now 
transpired for Desmond’s information that no one had ever 
known him to take a bath. 

Unfortunately Hookey was not content with referring en 
passant to this singularity. After a few mouthfuls of soup he 
called the Count outright a “scarlet” German. Immediately 
the Count was up and doing. He would not be insulted by a 
similarly colored Jew, he cried, and sloshed his soup at the 
traducer. An unholy scuffle ensued. 

The rest of the party were annoyed. They tried to drag the 
two apart, shouting that this was no way to behave at a “getting 
off the booze” dinner. But locked in fierce embrace, swaying 
hither and thither, the combatants refused to be separated. A 
decision was come to then to sling them out of doors. With some 
little difficulty this was achieved and the two were shut out into 
the darkness to scuffle to their hearts’ content. Indoors the table 
had to be relaid, minus some crockery and glass, and the room 
put to rights. But no one liked to sit down again while the two 
wretched ones raged outside—it was raining by now—so with 
one accord the whole party proceeded out of doors again and 
hauled them in, covered with blood and mud. They were mide 
to shake hands, which they did willingly enough—both having 
had their ardor considerably cooled—helped to wash and brush 
themselves, and once more the party sat down. With coffee 
and smokes an impromptu concert started. 

The proceedings soon became more informal. A Buluwayo 
man began a scandalous tale about a lady of that town. Des- 
mond, who was wandering about the room turning over the few 
books, said to Hill: 

“Can I have a look at your game trophies in the next room?” 

“Go anywhere, old man,” cried the jovial Teddie. ‘But listen 
to this first—there was a girl in Umtali——”’ 

But Desmond had already sauntered off to the adjoining hut 
where horns and heads brooded from the walls and skins covered 
the floors. It occurred to him what a jolly place a woman could 
turn this into, and he wondered why Teddie didn’t marry. 
But ail these men pretended they were too poor to marry. 
They could not afford a good house in a town, they said, and 
preferred to live as bachelors rather than bring a nice girl out 
to a sordid life on the veldt. To the retort that lots of girls 
would jump at the chance, they smiled, sadly and proudly, and 
their eyes answered, “Not my sort of girl.” Their sort of girl, 
poor fellows, was someone far and shining, an unattainable star 
that couldn’t be dragged down to the poor world wherein they 
lived. 

Sherry, in lyrical mood, was now contributing another of his 
masterpieces, the others assisting with the chorus. ‘It seemed to 
be directed at the Count, and Desmond, leaving the hut for 
the sweet freshness of the night, did not quite escape the open- 
ing bars. 

He washes his face, his hands is clean 
But the rest of his body has never been seen. 
What about the ladies? Ho! ho! ho! 


The rain had stopped and the sky was glorious with newly 
washed stars. A fragrance of drenched leaves and _ scented 
night blooms came up with the odor of warm, wet earth. 

“What about the ladies? Ho! ho! ho!” rang faintly from the 
dining room. 5 

“What indeed?” asked Desmond aloud of the night. “I 
wonder how much of this I can stand?” Then to his trepidation 
he found that someone was beside him in the dark veranda and 
must have heard. Druro had come out too, to lean on the wall 
and breathe the serene air. ‘a 

“If you take my advice you'll not risk another day of it, 
he said quietly. “Go back to England before Africa puts her 
curse on you.” : 

He spoke with melancholy rather than bitterness. It was 
the first time he had addressed young Desmond directly since 
that night at the Wankelo Club, and the latter was vexed that 
this remark also should seem rude and critical. au 

“I’m sorry you heard what I said,” he exclaimed. Please 
don’t misunderstand. It had nothing to do with anything 
here—those chaps inside, or the veldt, or Africa. It's a purely 
personal thing—a question I have asked myself in cities as we 
as deserts. ‘How long can one stick it?’ It comes from within, 
and the answer is within too.” 

“Yes. We each carry our own (Continued on page 122) 
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come some blonde eye-widener and the 

panic was on. Still, I have yet to hear a 
personal moan from any of the various babies which 
“lost the world for a woman!” For the example, a 
woman got Adam canceled at the Garden of Eden, but 
who ever heard that Adam did any squawkin’ about 
it? And most of them eggs which sneers at Mark 
Antony for a come-on would of prob’ly dove off the 
pyramids into a raindrop had Cleopatra asked ’em. 
Me? I’d of done it backwards! 

No matter what the wise crackers say, they’s just 
twice in a man’s life when he really don’t give a Chinese 
nock turtle if he never sees another woman—in the 
midst of his first bath on earth and in the midst of his 
lst breath. In between, the alleged woman haters 
can be put in two grades, to the ie, poor losers and poor 
liars! The first class is composed of dumbbells which 
figured that maiters was all wound up when Cutey 
lowered her pretty head, blushed and murmured “I 
do!” That’s apple sauce. The heavy conference at 
the altar is far from the end of the game—all you get 
there is your license to play. The real tourney begins 
after the honeymoon and it’s up to you, gentlemen of 
the jury, whether it’s a endurance contest or a joy ride. 
But either way, matrimony is too popular and fascin- 
atin’ a indoor sport to give up just because the first 
fewhands run against you. Generally you'll find it well 
worth your while to exercise a little ingenuity to better 
your game. Like—well, like Brian O’Brien done, for the 
example. Pay no attention to the doorbell or telephone for 
the next half hour and I’ll do my stuff. 

Last hot weather the ace of my stable, 66-Punch Eureka, gets 
tn thousand piastres for exchangin’ angry gestures and makin’ 
mean faces at Poisonous Jackie Trampoline in New Orleans. 
Out of 66-Punch Eureka’s wages for this shambles I got four 
thousand bucks on the account I’m his pilot. It’s quite the 
hobby with me to always take forty percent of what these 
boloneys of mine gets for makin’ a mockery out of boxin’, if for 
no other reason than that I am forced to watch ’em clown. 

Well, I come up from New Orleans with the four grand in my 

et, less nineteen hundred rupees I strip off to get my beau- 
‘tous consort a gewgaw. ‘The bit of feminine trumpery I give 
got more diamonds in it than Big Casino and when the 
Ips it, why she gives a whinny of joy. For the next 
— of minutes we’re just two good friends and I learned about 
“ssin’ from her. Then we both get caparisoned for Main 
Stteet and sit in a place where it’s never too late to spend, schemin’ 
what we'll do with summer. 
Well.” I says, pourin’ and stirrin’, “ 


ISTORY and the mornin’ papers is full of 
guys which was sittin’ pretty till along 


well, where will we go? 
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We 


1 get my beauteous consort a gewgaw which 
has got more diamonds in it than Big Casino. 


Somewheres on Long Island as usual, hey? Great Neck, Bay- 
side, Cold Spring, Port——’”’ 

“We're going abroad!” says my chatelaine, cuttin’ me off. 

“T don’t like them Jersey beaches,” I objects. 

“Then you can go below decks when we pass ’em,” she smiles. 
“We're going to Paris this summer!” 

“T never heard of no Paris, Long Island,” I says. “And of 
course you don’t mean the one in France.” 

“Of course I dol’? says she. “I’ve never been farther away 
from the United States than Coney Island, but this year it’s 
going to be different. You went to Paris four years ago, why 
shouldn’t 1?” 

“You could of went with me and welcome, as far as that part 
of it goes,” I reminds her, “only they didn’t include women 
in the draft!” 

That held her at first base. 

“Another thing, O Daughter of the Moon,” I says, “I have . 
got to stick around Gotham this summer because four of my 
leather pushers is booked to step and——” 

“You and your old prizefighters!” she butts in irritably. 
“What a fine profession you nicked out for yourself—managing 
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**Madam—I—eh—madan,, this is my reward!’ mumbles Brian, his face the color of a four-alarm fire. 


a lot of almost boxers! Why, honestly, I’m ashamed to tell 
people how my husband makes his living.” 

“The next time the public pesters you for my biography,” 
I says, “you might let fall the information that last year I clicked 
off over thirty-five thousand smackers. Let ’em laugh that off! 
I'll tell you what I’lldo. Instead of us goin’ over to 00 Ja Ja this 
summer, I’ll write you a check for five thousand and maybe 
the Chinese Ambassador will be interested in what you do with 
it, but J won’t! How "bout that?” 

“You great, big, generous darling—you’re awfully good to 
me!” comes cooin’ across the table from a gal which would of 
panicked Nero. 

Simple, ain’t it? 

So in a few days more we load up the car, sugar the hallboys 
and set sail from our country home on Riverside’s Drive for a 
slab entitled West Pest, Long Island. We have secured the 
loan of a retreat near the beach for a bootlegger’s ransom and 
the name of our summer bower sounds like a couple of collars. 
oe called Hacienda Oakmere and it’s the cat’s waistcoat for a 
act! 
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Well, it was at West Pest, Long Island, that I run into Mons. 
Brian O’Brien, the hero or villian of this story, whichever you 
like. The meetin’ was cleverly arranged by the motor of my 
pre-war Foolish Four, which from the way it’s coughin’ all the 
ways down to West Pest must of developed gallopin’ consump- 
tion goin’ over the Fifty-ninth Street Bridge. By dumb luck 
I managed to save its fast fadin’ strength till we get to Hacienda 
Oakmere and leavin’ my wife to arrange this and that about the 
igloo, why I went seekin’ some guy which is a osteopath on 
automobile vertebras. 

About a mile from the house, as the rooster flies, I see a garage 
with this painted on it: 


BRIAN O’BRIEN 
“Ir It’s Broke, I Can Fix It!” 


Well, nobody appreciates modesty in a man more than I do, 
so I stop my foundered boat outside and creep into Brian 
O’Brien’s deadfall. Like all these morgues for defunct autos, 
it’s kind of dim inside, but over in a corner under the cadaver 
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aa haughty limousine is a drop light and a guy flat on his 
an eakin’ a noise like he was poundin’ somethin’ with a hammer. 
' at’s just what he was doin’. Also, he has gave himself up to 


g. The ballad goes like thus: 


png. 
Oh! if the ocean was whisky and I was a mallard, 
I said mallard—I mean duck, 
If the ocean was whisky and I was a mallard duck, 
I'd dive to the bottom 
And I never would come up! 


Blam! The hammer punctuates the end of the charmin’ 

t verse of what would be a good entry right now for the 
ational anthem. 

Then Brian O’Brien sees me. ‘ 
“Howdy!” he says, crawlin’ out from under the car. “What 
‘ye want—gas?” ; 
“No,” I says. “How the so ever, in case you're still feelin’ 
“eq mallard duck—eh—I ain’t got no ocean, but I got some 
ren River on my hip!” 

Well, he dove to the bottom and I thought he never would 
ome up, like he just got done singin’. But finally he come out 
nd looks at my car, goin’ over it from end to end as pains- 
akin'ly as a near-sighted bookkeeper goin’ over his ledger 
or a three cent shortage. Brian O’Brien would top six foot 
sith his black curly hair smoothed back and he’s a darn good 
ooker in a he-man way, if he is splotched with grease and carbon 
bnd has a quart of medium oil on his hands and face alone. 

“Wam!” he grins at me, straightenin’ up from the motor. 
‘Brother, that sure can hit!” 

“T knew they was nothin’ hysterical the matter with it,” I 
says, kind of relieved. “Busted spark plug I suppose, hey?” 
“Oh, I wasn’t talkin’ about your car/”’ says Brian. “I—eh— 
was speakin’ of that hooch! As for this boiler of yours—weli, 
t's all shot to pieces, that’s all’s the matter with it. They’s a 
ouple of bolts gone off the chassey, the radiator’s leakin’, you 
ave went to work and sheared a pin off the differential, the clutch 
sips, they’s a bad valve tap and if J was you I’d get them 
vlinders re-bored whilst I was at it.” 

This gets me red headed! As the matter and fact, they ain’t a 
hing wrong with my car, except—eh—except what he said. 

“How's the license plates?” I asks with a sarcastical grin. 
‘They prob’ly need new ball bearin’s, don’t they?” 

“If you want to get comical, go ahead,” says Brian O’Brien, 
foin’ some figurin’ on a piece of paper. “If, on the other hand, 
ou wish to get this boat rollin’, I'll give it a complete over- 
haulin’ and turn it out like new for four hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“Try and get it!” I says. “I’ll give you three hundred even 
and not another nickel if you cried your eyes out!” 

“0. K.” says Brian without a second’s hesitation, and I could 
of kicked myself for not offerin’ him one buck instead of three 
hundred! “Just leave that tin can outside here and when my 
mechanics comes back from———’’ 

He’s interrupted by the loudest horn which ever split a ear- 
(rum and a very delicatish chummy coupé, painted a rich purple 
and which I know from the brand sells at five thousand the copy, 
skids toa stop beside us. At the helm is somethin’ in the female 
ine which would of wrung a gasp from Solomon. Bein’ wed to a 
knockout myself, I only get a mild kick gazin’ at this pulse agita- 
tor, but Brian O’Brien looks at her like a guy on a raft in the 
middle of the ocean would observe 
the approach of the Aquitania. She 
seems to of goaled the handsome 
mirage boy, for a fact! In her arms 
les got a gurglin’, chubby, blue 
yt—Pomeranian. Brian whips off 
ils greasy cap, pushes past me and 
opens the side door of her car. I 
Pmmediately look for a exhibition 
f plin and fancy romance, like 
you read about. The poor but 
handsome garage keeper and the 
ullionaire’s beautiful daughter— 
foundwork for sixty-six novels, 
iirty-nine plays, eighty-five mov- 
MS Sixteen pomes, a dozen songs 
a front page newspaper story. 

? Every day! 

But by a odd coincidence, it seems 
P*Y IS quite the difference between 
life and reel life and maybe it’s 
t good thing, or all the department 
more Owners’ good lookin’ female 


herse 


Mary wades right through 
the grease and just pitches 
into Brian's arms. 
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children would be doomed at birth to eventually marry their 
fathers’ handsome shippin’ clerks. Anyways, in this case the 
pretty lady busted all rules of “the super-production writers’. 
union. Instead of blushin’ shyly with the regulation unaccustomed 
emotion and makin’ the garage keeper’s honest heart bound with 
hope, why she looks him up and down like he’s somethin’ the 
Pomeranian dragged in and snaps out three words: 

“Gas—oil—water!”’ 

With that she settles back in the seat and begins to dally 
and toy with the Pom. In the matter of bein’ noticed, why me 
and Brian O’Brien could of been in Montenegro. 

Brian sighs and then scurries about his duties. In front of all 
this beauty, the boy’s nervous. He fills the tank with gas, it 
overflows and the lady makes a sarcastical remark about the 
matter. Brian says nothin’. He splashes water on the gleamin’ 
hood whilst givin’ the radiator a drink and she coldly bawls 
the life out of him. Brian gets a bright pink, but humbly 
apologizes. He spills some oil on the motor and that’s when the 
enchanted princess turns loose for real! The Pom sees madam 
is a bit steamed up and it suddenly begins a frenzied yappin’ 
at Mons. Brian O’Brien. This is where I look for the argument 
to become two handed, but Brian keeps his head. He coolly 
mops up and polishes away the spattered oil, payin’ no attention 
to the nasty remarks of either beauty or the beast. Had I of 
been him I’d been fit to be tied and I’d of told that lady some- 
thin’ was she a better looker than Venus D. Milo! 

Finally Brian fastens down the hood, givin’ it a extry dab here 
and there with his dust cloth. The lady steps on the starter, 
slips in the clutch and only missed runnin’ over Brian because 
Brian is fast on his feet. 

“Hey—she didn’t pay you!” I hollers at him. He’s starin 
after the speedin’ car with a dreamy expression on his pan. 
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“Heh? Oh, that part’s all right,” he says slowly. “I'll get 
it. I’ve knew her four years.” 

“Well, you’re certainly a glutton for punishment!” I says. 
“If J was runnin’ this joint, that dame couldn’t buy a pint of 
gas from me if she was dyin’ of thirst! Just because she’s a 
millionaire’s 

“She’s no millionaire’s nothin’,” butts in Brian. ‘She ain’t 
got no more jack than J got. She ain’t a bad fellow—she’s 
generally pretty nice to me, but I guess today somethin’ must 
of went wrong or ns 

“Aha!” I grins, diggin’ him in the ribs. “So you’re stuck on 
this Jane, hey?” 

“T sure am!” he says, very positive. 

“Who is she, anyways?” I asks, the bit curious. “D’ye know?” 

“Yes,” says Brian with a queer smile. ‘I know who she is. 
That’s my wife.” 

Blam! 

““Oh—eh—I see!” I stammers, after a pause which Brian 
O’Brien uses to inform me with his narrowed eyes that if I crack 
funny he’ll take the greatest of 
pleasure in crackin’ me. “Eh— 
excuse me, I 

“That’s all right,” says Brian, 
his set face relaxin’. “If you 
ain’t got nothin’ to do, drop in 
tomorrow,” he goes on, tightenin’ 
up the gas pump. “T’ll have that 
bus of yours all apart by then and 
you can see just what shape she’s 
actually in.” 

Well, they was nothin’ in the 
world could of kept me away 
from Brian O’Brien’s garage afte: 
what I had just saw. Why go 
to a play or read a novel when 
here’s a real one goin’ on right 
before my eyes? And this one 
starts where the others leave off. 
I often wondered in a lot of 
bocks I read what happenec 
after the line, ‘“‘And so they got 
married . .” Well, this looks 
like a swell chance to find 
out! 

The followin’ day I paid my 
party call to Brian O’Brien’s 
automobile dispensary and I get 
the lowdown on a thing which 
had puzzled me, to the viz, where 
was friend Brian gettin’ the jack 
to keep his lovely but haughty 
bride in the style she had deter- 
mined to become accustomed to? 
A glance around the place give 
me the correct answer. A steady 
stream of cars is gettin’ gas and 
oil outside from one of Brian’s 
right-hand men, in the stockroom 
another guy is kept busy sellin’ 
tires, tubes and tappets, they’s 
half a dozen boats jacked up 
inside with Brian’s merry men 
poundin’ away at ’em and a sign 
informs the wide wide world that 
Brian likewise has the sole agency 
in West Pest, L. I., for a car as Os Go 
which sells like soap and costs 
about the same. Oh, financially 
speakin’, Brian is sittin’ pretty 
and that’s a fact! 

Well, my car is over a pit and Brian himself is down there 
performin’ the autopsy. He looks up and grins at me through 
a face full of carbon. 

“Hello,” he says cheerfully. ‘‘You’re just in time for the bad 
news! They’s a lot more work on this job than I thought 
they was before I took it apart. I guess that three hundred buck 
estimate is out. The labor alone will set you back around 
two hundred and a half at two dollars the hour. Then “ 

“How d’ye get that way?” Isnorts. ‘Who's goin’ to labor on 
thiscar—Vince Astor and Jack Rockefeller? Paste that boiler of 
mine together and I'll take it out of this cave. If you only had a 
frigate, you’d make Captain Kidd look like a preliminary boy!” 


Na! 


Baby smears the lollypop all over Mrs. Brian 
O'Brien's georgette waist and the panic is on. 


Brian O’Brien stares at me and snaps his fingers. 

“The day you comé in here I was satisfied I had saw yoy} 
fore,” he says. “Now I know where it was! Ain’t yoy a pd 
of Chloroform Eddie Burke’s?” 

Chloroform Eddie Burke happens to be the nearest thing I'y 
had to a world’s heavyweight champ in years. If you ever sem 
Eddie do his stuff in a ring, why you’d know why he’s called 
Chloroform! 

“Well, I’d hardly say I was a pal of Eddie’s,” I says, “py 
his manager.” 

Brian O’Brien drops a wrench and grabs my hands, thereby 
givin’ me a half pound of grease for nothin’. 

“TI knew I’d saw you in his corner the night he stopped Mayhem 
McCuckoo,” he says. “I'd sure like to meet that baby—he 
the duck’s quack, I’ll tella world!” 

“Well,” I says, “if you’re a good boy and make the price right 
on this repair job, I’ll bring Chloroform Eddie Burke down here 
in a couple of weeks.” 

“Shoot the piece!” says Brian O’Brien. “You bring Eddie 
down here and I'll cut the labor 
charge on this wreck to a dollar 
a hour. The only thing which 
will run into important money js 


work and see that you ait 
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gettin’ gypped. a 


about this and even about that 
and after it turns out that weje 


many raisins to put in eath 
bottle, why Brian gets a bit 
confidential. Whilst workin’ 
away he tells me he was bom 
this side of Ellis Island of poor 
but Irish parents and had drifted 
into the auto game in New York. 
For awhile he bounded around 
with a gang of rough and tough 
babies on the East Side knowi 
to the baffled gendarmes as “The 
Ferrets,” but when these bozos 
begin labelin’ safes and lofts 
“opened by mistake” Brian broke 
away from ’em. The kid had 
been wild but he was as level as 
a pool table, though he didn't 
have to tell me that. I can read 
faces like you read a book! He'd 
saved a few pennies and findin’ 
he had to leave Manhattan if he 
left the gang, why he came down 
to West Pest five or six years ago 
and opened a small gas and auto 
supply station, with the results 
that by tendin’ to his knittin’ he 
now had a business which forced 
him to pay a $2,500 income tax 
last year. 

Thus endeth the first lesson, 
because at this point Brian 


I got to go home without findin’ 
out the one thing I’m keen t 
«= know—how did he come to wed 
this boss looker I see the day 
before and why didn’t the thimg 
take? 


for a week and me and Brian gets to be closer than the beach 
and the ocean. We exchange men’s secrets, but never a We 

does he let fall with the regards to his bitter half. This 19 
goddess also calls once or twice and each time she rides Brial 
to fare-thee-well and makes him like it. I don’t know wha 
the first debate was all about because they staged it in Briams 
little office whilst I’m washin my car’s appendix in gasoline 1 


Well, I sit down and. we talk #* 


both Elks, Democrats, thirty 
four, married and know how. 


O’Brien knocks off for lunch andl 


I drop in the garage off and om B 
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want of somethin’ to do. But the second one is held almosg ; 


under my nose. It come about this way. They’s always a ™ * 


of kids gambolin’ around Brian’s garage or watchin’ him 
these cars apart. They make a regular playground out of tl 
place; blowin’ horns, rollin’ old tires around like hoops am 
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jMste dodges the grimy kids as if they was so much poison. 
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yerally havin’ plenty fun. At dusk Brian usually takes the 
bulk of ‘em home in his big service truck, after treatin’ ’em to a 
run along the beach. To most guys these kids would simply be 
alot of little pests, but Brian seems to love ’em. 

How the so ever, this day Brian has got a young two year old 
infant in his arms tryin’ to get he, she or it to give up a lollypop 
which has fell into a can of grease, when in comes his wife. I 
can't help thinkin’ again what a funny combination this is! 
With the yappin’ Pomeranian in her arms she’s coldly beautiful, 
caparisoned like a Fifth Avenue ladies’ wear model, a knockout 
in dothes and figure from head to foot. As she picks her way 
wer the oil spattered garage floor like a cat on a picket ~— 
She 
frowns heavy when her lustrous orbs falls on Brian O’Brien in 
his grease dabbled overalls and carbon smudged face, bouncin’ 
this sticky kid up and down. 

Then baby reaches out the chubby fist with the lollypop. 
smears it all over Mrs. Brian O’Brien’s georgette waist and the 
panic is on! 

The young woman goes right up in flames; her sneers descend 
in mass formation on the red-faced Brian. After sarcastically 
atin’ him how long since he’s been a nurse, she gives the 
(irghtened kids the air and orders him into his little private 
ofice where she throws her temper into high. Brian is still 
jackin’ the gurglin’ infant, like he didn’t know he hadn’t set 
itdown yet. In the midst of hostilities the Pom begins yappin’ 
atthe baby. The indignant baby howls and Brian, lookin’ sore 
for the first time, slaps the Pom in the face with his open hand 
and begins to soothe the little wailer. The smack at her doglet 
mikes Mrs. Brian O’Brien fit to be tied and when she finally 
founced out of the office she had said everything to Brian but 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam! 

Bran comes back to me with the kid in his arms and to put 
him more at his ease I grins and says: 

‘That’s a swell baby you got there—looks just like you, too!’ 
“Looks like me?” snorts Brian. “You're crazy! I ain’t its 
lather, I never seen it before!” He sets the bambino down and 
it trots off to join the other kids, which come back as soon as 
the angry lady went out. Brian sighs heavy, lookin’ after the 

y. 

‘Td part with my right lung for a youngster like that!” he 
remarks feelin’ly. ‘Look here, have you got any kids?” 

“Just a set,” I says modestly. “Boy and a girl.” 

. You lucky stiff!” hollers Brian. “Two of ’em, hey? 
ain't got even one!” 

‘You like ’em, hey?” I asks. 

says Brian. “I’m cuckoo over ’em!” 

Well,” I says, “then why don’t you—eh—that is 

I'm gettin’ the bit confused when Brian comes to the rescue. 

Sit down,” he says. “I got to get this off my chest to some- 

and it might as well be you!” 

Well, boys and girls, we sit down on the side of the repair pit 
mid whilst workin’ on the wirin’ of my car, Brian O’Brien tells 
Mme aS Strange a tale as I’ve heard since the saloons become a 
wockery. It seems that ever since he’s been makin’ money, 
been takin’ punishment from his charmin’ wife in 


And I 
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The lady steps on en F 
the starter and only 


missed runnin’ over Brian - 
because Brian is fast on his feet. 5 
‘ bit formin’ quantities. As Brian explains it, they was as 
happy as the word itself when his weekly takin’s didn’t exceed 
forty thalers, but the minute he begin makin’ pennies like they 
make ’em in the mint, it was different! With all the time in 
the world on her lily-white hands, a cook, gardener and two 
maids to fetch and carry, why Mrs. Brian O’Brien, the once 
sweet little innocent country girl of Long Island, had simply 
been runnin’ amuck for the past couple of years. When she 
wasn’t chasin’ up to New York helpin’ the costly ladies’ out- 
fitters over a tough season, goin’ to shows, movies, swell hotel 
tea dances, etc., etc., and even etc., why she was lollin’ home 
in darin’ four hundred buck negligees readin’ darin’ four hundred 
page novels. She got to be as romantical as a moonlit beach 
and compared to Wally Reid and the rest of them Hollywood 
heroes, why Brian O’Brien with his soiled overalls and ditto 
hands didn’t thrill her no more these days than it thrills a 
correspondence school office boy to see a postage stamp. She’s 
got about thirty photographs in her room, says Brian—one of 
him and twenty-nine of Rodolph Valentino. 

“Then another thing,” goes on Brian, now well warmed up to 
matters and findin’ me a perfect audience, “she’s forever ridin’ 
me because my graft calls for the wearin’ of overalls to business 
instead of a dress suit. When she wore her hair long and had 
to bathe her own dishes my workin’ costume didn’t mean nothin’, 
but now she thinks it’s the same as a felony for me to crawl 
under a car and get specked a bit. She wants me to ease out 
of the garage game and get famous. Well, that’s the bunk! 
Why should I give up a business which in a couple more years 
will let us move from where we live now to the biggest house on 
Easy Street? Suppose I do get a bit soiled at my daily chores 
and can’t come to work in no tuxedo? I’m keepin’ her lookin’ 
more like a million dollars than the money itself, ain’t I?”’ 

“Look here,” I says, feelin’ real sorry for this big, fine lookin’ 
kid, “why don’t you and your wife get together and have a good 
long talk?” 

“We have a good long talk pretty near every time we see 
each other,” say Brian. “Only she does the broadcastin’ and 
I’m simply a receiver! The minute I get steamed up why she 
threatens to leave me flat and that beats me every time.” 

“She’s prob’ly bluffin’,” I says. “Next time she threatens 
to leave you, just say ‘bon voyage!’ and see what happens.” 

“T know what'll happen!” moans Brian. ‘She'll go A. W. O. L. 
and don’t think she won’t. I’m in a terrible fix—I can’t live 
without her and I can’t live with her! She says she wants me to 
be a success and get my name in the papers. Well, I can get 
my name in the papers by simply goin’ up to New York and 
divin’ head first off the Woolworth Buildin’! As for bein’ a 


success—what is success, anyways? (Continued on page 148) 
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cA Vignette of New Yor 


UNION 


RAY dusk comes with a mysterious hush to Union 
Square. The moon hangs its slight crescent on the 
sky and there is a soft gravity about the trees and 
walks, turning purple in the haze. 

The lamps, pale and ungleaming, are strung like so many 
beads about the shadowy lawns. 

It is that magic hour when New York pauses in its sky- 
rocket rush—the hiatus between the end of the work day and 
the beginning of evening pleasures. 

The shrill of the newsboy crying of murder, divorce and a 
world wet with tears, the clatter of giant hoofs against cobble- 
stone, the jangle of surface cars, shriek of motor sirens and 
screech of the elevated spun high in the clouds are stilled. 

Friendly benches scattered about the breathing space near 
the city’s heartbeat are well-nigh deserted. Thickening shadows 
circle and life seems suddenly to fade. 

Here an old woman, with chrome colored face and the enduring 
eyes of the beaten, caught in the backwash, sits with her basket 
from which pretzels hang on protruding sticks. 

There a balloon. man, incongruously gay with flashing pin- 
wheels and spiky ornamental gimcracks, the red spheres like 
torches against the breeze. His thoughts appear as drab as 
his burdens are radiant. 

Ancient Jehus, making their last heroic stand against the 
gasoline god, perch like so many moulting sparrows on the iron 
rails near the curb, sucking at stub pipes and dreaming of the 
days when the world was young—when New York bloods in 
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SQUARE 


«high toppers arove in smart four wheelers drawn by spanking 
bays to the old Astor House bar for the vesperal hour 
apéritif. 

Over near the entrance several gnarled old sandwich meg 
are clotted, encased turtle-fashidn in boards. Famished souls 
who snatched at life and missed! And now forced to trudge 
the crowded streets flaunting failure with bright signs in front 
and back that herald the tawdry wonders of quick lunch rooms, 
mariicure parlors, pawnshops and what not. 

Too, a sprinkling of ex-service men nodding over the Hep 
Wanted columns and young lovers hand in hand, whispenit 
softly the story as old as time. ‘ 

Street hawkers, in shiny serge and inevitable brown derb és 
and the staccato megaphonists of the soap box idle in frost 
of their “pitches,” marking time with cigarette smoke pul 
until life bubbles again. 

The “decoys” rest immobile and sphinx-like in lantern hum 
yapwagons waiting for timid school teachers from Iowa a 
visiting lodge delegates to join them in the evening explorati 
of the shabby make-believe hell holes of Chinatown. 

In the shadow of a subway kiosk, an odd human anachfot 
ism with stained yellow teeth and a beard grown wil 
from the frost of many winters, is doling out his pinches of brea 
crumbs to the flock of skittish pigeons. Cracked, they s4) 
because he talks only to the birds. 


strange alchemy turned to dross, adjusts his bulky instrumé 


to the s 


Old Dan, the telescope man, a bit of professorial gold by time 
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By O. O. McIntyre 


Painting by Guy C. Wiggins 


to the sweep of the heavens. From his tripod drops the sign: 

ral hourg‘Se Old Sirius, the Dog Star—ro cents.” 

i To the southward appears a modern electrical nocturne— 

vich mengithe first faint tracing of the flaming Judson cross. To the 

hed soubgiurthward the nightly aurora borealis is settling over the Great 

trudgemiWhite Way. 

in front But down in Union Square is the noonday peace of the village 

h rooms,@street—the poetical silence wherein the city dweller may almost 

the pulse of wings. 

the eh Then suddenly the swift and almost soundless approach of 

hisperingy motor. A car swerves into the curb and from the plush 
_ pPool depths emerges a brisk, official person who turns to lift 

) derbies bree diminutive charges to the ground. 

in froni{ Gnome-like figures, who carry canes, wear little frock coats 

yke pulisfland dwarfish derbies! 

Afew street gamins draw timidly near with the frank, wide- 
ern hunggved, open-mouthed curiosity of youth. Perhaps a father and 
owa an@iiree sons out for a twilight romp in a city park. 
ploratiog§ Yet close inspection reveals old faces on young bodies 

aces that are wrinkled and stamped with the indelible imprint 
nachrong? the years. There is a querulous intonation to the voices and 
m whit  vixenish protest against the intrusion of the childish gazers. 
of brea Ata lively gait, they set out to walk about the asphalt paths, 
hey saygehe forms giving an eerie touch to the ghostly beauty of 
we early night. Round and round they walk, the dwarfs 
Mi mincing steps and swinging sticks, chattering like magpies. 
They are midgets—little harlequins from a Broadway show— 


by time! 


who, having been born in Plattsburg, Mo., 
and brought up in Gallipolis, O., ts 
probably the most typical NEW YORKER 


.. in the keeping of their padrone. They have little time between 

' performances and when they walk the Rialto’s bulging pave 
there is danger of being trampled under foot. There is also the 
constant staring, the cruel tittering and the press of groups 
that suddenly hem them in to gawk. 

So it is that when dusk comes to Union Square they seek 
its merciful shelter to fill their lungs with fresh air and stretch 
their lilliputian limbs. 

Soon the square begins to fill again. Life quickens its tempo. 
From the facades of Fourteenth Street movie palaces are flung 
the blazoned pleasure beacons calling the endless, milling, 
churning tide to see virtue triumphant and the wicked flayed. 

Thousands upon thousands! Drifting men and aimless women, 
whose wearied eyes somehow catch -the sparkle of the lights. 

A twitching, collarless “snow bird” clings to the ravenous 
shadows awhile, then steps into the glare of a street light, re- 
vealing gaunt eyes and pasty face. A uniform of blue with 
bright shield appears around the corner. Union Square’s 
flash of the lawless and the law. 

And the midgets, their brief period of relaxation ended, are 
lifted back into their motorcar. A lurch and the car is off 
to their mimic world again. 

“See the Milky Way!” shouts the telescope man. 

“Kerridge, leddy? Very exclusive!” calls a venerable Jehu. 

“Chinatown and the Bowery—just starting,” rasps the gape- 
wagon barker. 

Union Square has had its hour of quiet. i 
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A writer whose stories are nol fiction 


so much as the stuff of life itself 
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VAWES 


HEY gave her a funeral you never seen the like 
of,” said Mrs. Callahan thoughtfully. “Unless it 
was Annie’s wedding!” 

She sighed, and standing by the kitchen window, 
nd looking out at the April grass and the struggling locusts of 
he shabby backyard, she removed her dingy mourning bonnet 
id began to pleat the rusty crépe with her big, firm fingers. 

‘Tl bet the whole parish was there!” Mary Callahan, sixteen 
old, said interestedly. She was seated at the end of the 
chen table enjoying a piece of bread and butter so freighted 
th sugar that she was obliged to balance it carefully as she 
tt. In ten minutes Mary hoped to escape into the street 
fii, to walk up and down in the spring sunshine with Loretta 
heating. The two high school girls did this every day, end- 
‘sly confidential and alertly aware of passing fashions, of 
itehies,” of chocolates and “Mexican kisses” in the candy 
tore Window. 

Ma Callahan disapproved of this habit of Mary’s and had 
een heard to observe that girls who “stravaged” the streets 
ty day learned a good deal more than their prayers; it was a 
t that Mary must come straight home from school, and the 
ttle comedy of excuses, requests and explanations was enacted 
est every day. 

Aren’t you going to change your dress, ma?” Mary asked 
“5g keep the subject safe if possible. Her mother detected 


“No, I thought I’d cook dinner in me best dress!” she said 
theringly. Mary dimpled unabashed over her collation. 
tried again. 

Who's going to take poor Rose’s baby, ma?” 

_‘ow I wonder why you’d ask me that!” her mother coun- 
ted, with faint suspicion in her glance. ‘There was more 
tb one today that asked me did I know who would keep the 
a Who would but Kate Oliver, to be sure, Rose’s own 


NORRIS 


Roses Tiny Laddeen 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


“Well, Kate has one baby—Bernadette is only two,” Mary 
suggested, “and another coming in July—she’s got her hands 
full!” 

“Tt’s a poor miserable little creature, Rose’s child,” Mrs. 
Callahan said uneasily. “I shouldn’t wonder would it follow the 
mother, God rest her. I don’t know what a big, healthy girl 
like Rose is doing with such a poor little thing. The face of it 
looks ninety years old, and it goggling at us in Kate’s bed.” 

Sighing again, and with a sober face, she smoothed the black 
cotton gloves scrupulously and laid them upon the folded veil 
and bonnet. 

“Why wouldn’t Ella O’Brien take it?”’ she asked suddenly. 

“Ma, do you want a li’bary book?” Mary had finished her 
bread and put the cover on the sugar bowl and brushed the 
crumbs to the floor. This was the crucial moment. In five 
minutes she would be resentfully studying trigonometry, in the 
kitchen rocker, or blessedly free and light hearted with Loretta 
in the street. 

To her surprise her usually observant mother appeared’ not 
to be listening. Mrs. Callahan began to walk slowly toward the 
door of her own dark bedroom, opening off the kitchen. Mary 
followed her. 

The bedroom was utterly devoid of beauty, personality, 
charm. The paper was grayish purple, the stiff, worn curtains 
aged Nottingham, the bed and the bare, dim bureau knobby 
walnut. A poplar tree just outside the window kept the place 
gloomy winter and summer. But nobody in the family ever 
thought of the room as open to criticism; it was simply ‘“‘ma’s 
room” and that ended it. 

Ma was always the first member of the family astir, anyway; 
nobody ever saw her in bed. She performed her ablutions with 
the aid of an old washstand, a pink china basin and white tin 
pitcher, although there was a bathroom upstairs between Jim’s 
room and the girl’s room. This was ma’s way; there was no 


changing her. 
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Jim, Josie and Mary naturally never dreamed 
just what a luxurious establishment the five 
room house seemed to ma, whose first sixteen 
years had been spent in a sod cabin with an 
earthen floor, eternally scented with peat smoke 
and the clean dampness of scoured milk pans. 
To have a room to herself, with a door in it, anda 
“good’’ dress for Sundays, was still a miracle to 
ma. A great deal about her life nowadays she 
accepted indifferently—the telephone and the 
gas stove, and the old motorcar in the shed over 
which Jimmy was incessantly puttering—it was 
as if ma’s mind had never become geared to these 
things. But she was always proudly conscious 
of the front steps, and the back steps, and the 
good carpet in the parlor, and the clock with 
chimes. 

It had been a great event, the buying of this 
house, fifteen years ago. What a house it had 
seemed, with running water and glass windows! 
Matt had been alive then, and Mary only a fat 
baby. And hadn’t “herself” been with them 
too, the little timid old shriveled mother from 
Ireland who never got used to the inside’ stairs 
at all, God rest her, and who used to sleep best 
upon a sort of lair of old comforters in a corner 
of the kitchen? 

The children remembered “grammer.” They 
remembered the clean, knuckly old hands, fond- 
ling their new shoes in amazed admiration, and 
they remembered the black rosary and the strong 
black tea. And of course they remembered 
Paul, the little brother who was killed only five 
years ago. But they could not remember their 
father, nor their mother without the mourning 
bonnet that she was now laying away so tenderly 
in the walnut bureau. 


“Ma,” said Mary, watching her with a little 
vague disquiet, “you aren’t thinking of taking 
Rose’s baby, are you?” 

“T am not!” her mother answered firmly. 

“Well, I didn’t know,” apologized Mary. “I 
know how you loved Rose!” 

“Why would I?” asked her mother, “with 
Kate and Ella and Alice Callahan—that has no 
child at all!” 

“But Alice works, ma, and of course Ella has 
four, and Joe not amounting to anything——” 
Mary pursued uncertainly. 

“Me to bring a little crying thing like that 
into the family and drive Jim and Josie out of 
the house, is that it?” Mrs. Callahan asked 
darkly over her disrobing. “The child will 
never comb gray hairs, anyway!” she added. 

“7 don’t want it here!’ Mary said hastily. 

“T should think you didn’t, nor Jim nor Josie 
either,” said her mother, now buttoning herself 
into a clean and colorless percale dress, her 
regular uniform. Her full, soft white throat and 
freckled arms were comfortably free; her big 
hands were moist from washing and her crisp black hair, with 
no gray showing at forty-five, was swept plainly back from her 
handsome, big-featured, resolute face. She breathed a great 
sigh of relief; the funeral and the best clothes had been rather a 
strain—it was good to be home again. 

“T’ll be deeply obliged to you if you will have the goodness 
to inform me why I should take upon myself the raising of Rose 
Devlin’s child,” she said ceremoniously in a smooth, pleasant 
tone faintly tinged with satire. “Rose’s husband was my 
sister’s child, that’s as near as that comes! Poor Dan Devlin 
has been dead these six months, and Rose living with Kate, and 
now it’s but natural that Kate should keep the child! It’s her 
sister’s child, when all’s said and done—but no, they’d land 
it on me, whose own are raised and grown——” 

“Ma, I didn’t want you to!” Mary broke in hastily, in alarm. 
“I just thought maybe you might—I think it would be 
terrible myself! There’d never be a moment’s peace or rest in 
the house——” 

“With Josie on a new job and Jim just over his carbuncles 
and as nervous as a wild witch!” the mother interrupted in her 
turn. on™ Annie married and living in Albany, that might 


“God love her!" breathed Josie as they saw Rose's 


laddeen held warmly, lovingly in the motherly arms. 


just as well be China for all I ever see of her,” she pursued, wel 
under headway now. “And you no more use in the kitchenji'™ 
than a four legged chicken, that’s everywhere at once!” she” 
complained, “unless it’s running the streets you’d be with thai” 
Keatings’ Loretta—— 

“No, of course it’d be me they’d pick to take the child,” she 
added in a low, resentful tone, as Mary made no comment ” 
began indeed to move softly away. “Now that my own a> 
raised and working, the way I can sit down to a cup of tea In an 
afternoon without having the heart worried out of me—— 

Mary had made good her escape. Her mother noted beg 
absence, shrugged philosophically and came out to her kitchel 
with that unfailing sense of interest and power that a gow 
cook feels for each successive meal. ae 

It was quarter to five; the Callahans dined at six 0 Clo@gh, 
The last rays of the April sun were slanting into the grimy 
shabby, homelike room; there was emerald grass deep in U4 
dooryard, and beyond a dingy vista of aligned backyards am 
unpainted fences, somebody’s twisted plum tree had burst 100 
a white glory. But the Callahans’ two great maples were SUMf 
bare and the air was cool and wet. 
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The Callahan kitchen was innocent of linoleum, enamel, 
luminum, tiles and white paint. Every thick dish was chipped, 
we'ety pot and pan dark and discolored, every bit of woodwork 
mined by the grease and dust of years. The floor’s narrow 
rds had never been covered, the zinc drain at the sink was 
tr quite dry. Mrs. Callahan kepta litter of pepper pots and 
Aid tins on the stove, and another of plates and spoons and 
lugar bowl handy on the table; she never had had a cookbook, 
me Never measured butter or flour. But she was a splendid 
nk, fabulously successful with pies and biscuits and fried 
< ficken, ma’s way of cooking these things would be the Calla- 
ms standard for all time. 


Jim and Josie came in together tonight; Josie from a tele- 
Hone exchange, Jim from the foundry. Annie, the beloved 
Mest, now married for six months, had been what her mother 
mcibed as “a stylish young one”; Annie had taught school 
“wore gold eyeglasses on a gold chain. But Josie, though 
ot stylish, was extremely pretty in an ungroomed, rosy, curly 
taded sort of way, and Jim was magnificent; black and brown 
all his tints, a giant who wrestled and played football and 


burst 
were st 


could understand 
any machinery that 
ever was made. 


again now, casually 
dropping knives 


SS SS 


yf and cups upon the 
kitchen table. Jim 
sat down, playing 


with spoons as he 

watched his mother. 

“Go to the Dev- 
lin funeral, ma?” 

“That’s fine!” 
said his mother 
mildly as if to an 
unseen listener. 
sits down fo his 
dinner the way a 
pig would put its 
head into a bucket! 
That’s grand. The 
boys don’t wash 
themselves now 
when they come in 
all over dirt. Well, 
if Annie was here— 
if she hadn’t gone 
off on me——” 

“Say, I’m going to 
wash myself as soon 
as Josie’s through 
with the bathroom!” 
Jim grinned, rump- 

ling his magnificent 
black curls una- 
shamedly. “How 
was poor Rose’s 
funeral?” 

“There was every- 
body there,” his 
mother said. 

“And how does it 
happen you didn’t 
bring home the kid?” 
Jim pursued idly, 
gnawing at a green 
olive. “He kinda 
reminded me of 
Paul, the one look 
I got at him,” he 
added. 

Mrs. Callahan 
raised a thick red 
steak on the tip of a 
long iron fork. Her 
face flushed darkly. 

“Yes, you would 
have made a fine 
fuss if I had!” she 
observed resent- 

fully. ‘Paul indeed—the grandest lookin’ child I ever seen!” 

she went on scornfully. 

“Josie and I had it all fixed up that we’d find the kid here,” 
Jim said, unobserving. 

“T thought so, too!” Mary said animatedly, pouring salt into 
a blue glass shaker. “He does look a little like Paul!” 

“The way you two go out of your way to make work for me, 
you might know you'd always been the grand helpers to me!” 
their mother observed scathingly. “It’s as much as I can do 
to get Jim to fix a bit of pipe for me, and the kitchen flooded, 
and as for Mary and Josie they’d as soon die on me as do more 
than wipe the dishes before they’d be streeling out to walk the 
streets or go to the movies, and I alone with the child and him 
delicate——” 

“Listen, ma!” Jim said, interrupting the flow and turning 
her away from her frying steak to hold her in his big arms, “Tf 
you had the Devlin baby here I’d run it over to the Orphanage 
before I’d eat my dinner—I give you my word on that! We 
don’t need any squalling kids in this family, not at the present 
writing. Do you’ get me, Aggie? We don’t want it and we’re 
not going to have it, and that ends it!” 
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Mary was home 
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“Listen, ma,” said Jim, “we don't need any squalling kids in the family—not at the present writing.” 


“Well ” she said, mollified, brushing from his dark cheek 
the floury streak her own had left there. And she rested her 
stout arms against him for a moment and studied him with a 
face in which motherly disapproval struggled visibly with 
motherly amusement and pride. ‘The priest would have some- 
thing to say to you—calling your own mother Aggie!” she 
protested. 

“Hurry up, Jim, I’m starving!” Josie said, returning, fresh 
and rosy, to the kitchen and hooping over Mary’s appreciative 
nose the clean, cold hands that were odorous of scented soap. 
She took her own seat at the table, doubled a hot roll over a 
lump of butter, bit it and spoke thickly. 

‘“‘Who’s going to take Rose’s baby, ma?” she asked innocently. 

Jim and Mary exchanged a highly significant glance. Mrs. 
Callahan, now ina blue cloud of smoke, tightened her lips. 

_“T don’t know what’s got into the crowd of you!” she said. 

“Why, what is it?” Josie asked, looking from one to the other 
bewilderedly. ‘He sort of reminded me of our Paul!” she 
added tenderly. 
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Mary, placing a plateful of jelly doughnuts upon the tab 
leaned close enough to her sister’s ear to breathe warningly: 

“She’s wild!” 

“Did they ask you to take it, ma?” Josie questioned, qui 
at aloss. “I like the nerve!” Bat me 

“They could ask me all they pleased, Kate and Ella ami. 
Alice and the whole crowd of them, and I’d not saddle MySihonf 
with another child!” said Mrs. Callahan loftily. “As for looking “Sy 
like Paul, there never was a child like him, let alone this POM oodeq 
creature! I raised the lot of you, with washing and iromiiiiyy,,; 
and I had the five Devlins and I had Clark—God love Minoo 
child the 

Her voice softened as her eyes fell upon the last member of Bh. o 
family group—the deaf and dumb boy of twenty who had Bea « , 
her charge for every moment of his life. It was when her own Fiiierazy ; 
was a tiny infant in her arms that this forlorn little derelict Mijyan 
been orphaned and abandoned in her neighborhood, and Gp 
smiling, silent boy had known no other mother and no other homiip 


He was slim, fair, always smiling the appealing smile with wil 
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iy the little forgotten tenement tragedy. 
“il “Hello, darlin’,” she said, although she knew he could not 


ar her. “Sit down. 
mand I 
= Josie spo 


er voice faint with enjoyment. 

“J don’t believe it,” her mother 
Lid roundly. “Or if he did you 
ut him up to it! I run into 
ather Cahill today,” she said, 
itting down herself, “and he was 
t me about it. ‘Oh,’ he says, 
it’s a grand thing for a parish 
vhen a woman like Mrs. Calla- 
han is in it, and a girl taken off 
iddenly like poor Rose Devlin!’ 
It’s a grand thing,’ I says, ‘to 
have a fine orphanage right 
ere!’ ” 

“Yes you did, ma!” said an 
ncredulous chorus. 

“Indeed I did—why wouldn’t 
! Mrs, Callahan assured them. 
‘Well, then, when I got to Dev- 
in’s it was Kate,” she resumed. 
‘She was sitting in the kitchen 
ith the young boy in her lap, 
and him weeping with loud cries 
hs if he knew the way his poor 
mother was dead on him, and 
im three days old! ‘Oh, Mrs. 
alahan,’ Kate says, ‘what'll I 
dowithhim? I can’t give him to 
he Sisters, my own sister’s child! 
But,’ she says, ‘Bernadette won’t 
be two until November, and an- 
other coming in July—it’s too 

much for me!” ‘Why Kate,’ I 
ays, ‘it’sno more than a pair of 
twins would be to you—like Ella 
had.’ And I took the young lad 
from her and fixed him a bottle, 
and it’s the small tasteen he took 
of it, the poor feller. They was 
all looking at me and saying to 
each other betwixt themselves, 
‘Oh, isn’t Mrs. Callahan the fine 
one with the children—she does 
have a grand way with her!’ But 
I paid no attention to them, un- 
les it was saying to Ella that she 
could be a fine help to Kate with 
the child!”” 

“Ella has the four children, 
and Frank’s mother lives with 
them, and Kate really isn’t 
strong,” Josie offered thought- 
fully. “That Bernadette of hers 
8a holy terror, anyway!” 

“Yes, and if I had the child 
here two weeks, you’d all go crazy 
at me until I’d be getting rid of 
him!” Mrs. Callahan re- 
sentfully. 

‘Sure we would!” Jim con- 
eded cheerfully, returning from 
wePstaits with his hair wet and 

Smooth and his big hands clean 

othe point where the wrist met 
had Workingman’s blouse. 

T don’t know—it was just a 
Tazy idea of mine that ma would 
want to,” Josie said slowly. 
Because we were all so fond of 
msc,” she added, with -sudden 
tarsin her dark blue eyes. “He 


tions and hideous sounds. 
pa among the plates and began to laugh. 

“What did he say?” her mother asked suspiciously. 

“He was asking what they done with Rose’s baby!” Josie said, 


up and kissed her now; the big, belligerent, rosy woman 
breast he had drawn life itself in those dim old days 


Tell him we’re a little early because 
want to get round to Kate’s, Josie,” she commanded. 
ke briskly in finger speech; Clark answered with 
The girl put her black 
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Clark came in with his appealing smile— 
the deaf and dumb orphan who had known 
no other mother than Mrs. Callahan. 
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had about as much color in his face as a cupful of lard you’d 
be having!” she finished, of the motherless baby. 

Mrs. Callahan said nothing but she sighed heavily and tossed _ 
her head defiantly as she began to serve the supper. They all 
fell upon it with no further reference to Rose. The hot, 
delicious food circulated rapidly, with no particular ceremony. 

The Callahans were of the fortunate type that may enjoy 
financial freedom to the full with none of its disadvantages. 
They were rent free, owning this house and the next one. Josie’s 
Christmas tips were always a hundred dollars or more, and 
Josie’s weekly envelope contained twenty-two dollars. Jim 


earned nearly three times as 
much, and Mary picked up 
several dollars a week in the 
telegraph office. And besides 
this there was a bank 
account. 

So that no individual fancies 
for cantaloupe or pickles or 
walnut ice cream ever went 
ungratified in the Callahan 
household. Many a fashion- 
able Flushing matron, stop- 
ping her car at the market, 
debated over lamb stew or 
chopped beef while Mrs. Cal- 
lahan was comfortably buying 
steaks and sweetbread. Six 
eggs went into every one of 
Mrs. Callahan’s lemon pies, 
and when “the creatures,” as 
she called her son and daugh- 
ters, went to Coney Island or 
Rye Beach for the day she 
filled thermos bottles with 
creamy coffee and roasted 2 
capon for their packed lunch 
with an untroubled soul. 

Tonight there was plenty of 
everything—meat, vegetables, 
hot bread, hot tea and odds 
and ends of dessert, all put 
upon the brown oilcloth of the 
table at once and discussed in 
a welter of haphazard dishes 
and spoons. The Callahans 
ate, and relaxed, and laughed, 
and talked on lazily and hap- 
pily, until twilight gave place 
to dusk in the kitchen and the 


‘ gas flame under the tea kettle 


was the only light in the dim, 
shabby room. 

And even when _Josie’s 
“friend” had come to take her 
out as usual, and when Mary 
had lighted the gas and was 
beginning a preliminary crash- 
ing and scraping of dishes at 
the sink, Jim and his mother 
sat on, in a sort of trance of 
content, pouring more tea, 
breaking off small bits of bis- 
cuit, unwilling to move. 

The broken leg of Joe Green, 
the defalcation at the office, 
Joe Rietta’s lawsuit, the car 
strike and the probable yearly 
income of Mary Pickford—all 
these they discussed in turn. 
And when Mrs. Callahan sud- 
denly and stiffly rose and 
pushed Mary aside, with direc- 
tions to run along with her, 
that was the Keatings whis- 
tling for her, Jim took the 
rocker and the evening paper 
and read out bits of news and 
jokes and sporting items to 
his mother. He found a new 
recipe for cooking string beans 
with cheese,and Mrs. Callahan 
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said thoughtfully, from above her dishpan, that she wouldn’t 
be surprised if she would try it some day; but she knew in her 
heart that she would never have string beans except plain 
boiled, and not often at that, for the creatures didn’t like them. 

She puttered about with a dingy rag and Jim read and smoked 
until after eight o’clock, and then his mother put on her shawl 
and they walked down the street three blocks to Kate Oliver’s 
house, where Mrs. Callahan sat down heavily and mournfully 
in the kitchen, sighing as she glanced at the one or two other 
serious and lachrymose callers, and where Jim was gallant and 
cheerfully at home and made the funeral party laugh in a shocked, 
affectionate sort of way, at—as the girls frankly said—the 
nerve of him. 

Bernadette, whose hair had been crimped for the funeral, was 
toddling about in great beauty and high spirits, but the young 
lad her cousin was not so gay. He was a pathetic, pallid little 
mottled being, his waving little shapeless legs dark against the 
white new flannel of his layette, and his expression pained and 
reluctant. His four days of life had brought no comfort to 
Martin John Devlin, and the large, hearty looking nursing bottle 
that had been placed in his basket half an hour ago was cold 
and full. 

“The poor feller!’ said Kate, shaking her head, her eyes red- 
rimmed, and her fresh, cheap mourning making her strained 
face look paler and more grave. 

“My God, it’s awful! With his mother dead on him,” Mrs. 
Jerry Cudahy added, almost dispassionately. All the women 
had been making these vague, general observations for three 
’ days without pause and they had lost their freshness. They all 
eyed Mrs. Callahan with a suddenly revived interest; in her 
absence they had all agreed that it was a wonder the way she 
wouldn’t be taking the poor boy off Kate. 

“Mindja, if somebody would lend me a hand with him only 
until I was well again, after me trouble,” said Kate, when Jim 
and her young sister Mary Marg’ret had gone into the parlor, 
where Jim was mending the phonograph. 

Everyone glanced significantly at Mrs. Callahan, but Mrs. 
Callahan, albeit flushed a trifle, was ready. 

“T wish I could do it for you then, Kate,” she said, “but me 
own would be after me! Jim just over his carbuncles and Josie 
working nights next month sg 

“Maybe I'll have to land him on the Sisters,” faltered Kate, 
pressing a folded clean handkerchief tightly against her upper lip. 

“You’d never stand for that, Aunt Aggie!” cried Ella O’Brien 
to Mrs. Callahan. The latter merely sighed, raised her stout 
shoulders in a resigned shrug and looked regretfully at the young 
lad, who had fallen into an uneasy sleep. 

But later, walking home with Jim, she described herself as 
“fit to be tied.” She said indignantly and hotly that she would 
be a long time stepping up to Kate’s again, Rose or no Rose, 
and that she hoped they would all keep their good health until 
they could talk her into taking on another child, with all she 
had to do. 

Jim was extremely sympathetic and gave it as his opinion 
that Kate and Ella had a “‘good, healthy gall’ even to hint at 
such a thing. And Jim determined secretly to warn his sisters 
that ma was sick of the topic of Rose’s baby. 

But he was not in time to catch Josie, who came in from the 
movies just as her mother and brother reached home, and upon 
being asked about the film merely looked absently at the loudly 
ticking kitchen clock and yawned and answered: 

“Tt was fine. Say, ma, do you suppose Annie would take it?” 

Annie was the older sister, prosperously married, and living 
in Albany. Mrs. Callahan at this suggestion gave her daughter 
a look of boundless exasperation and scorn. 

“T think the whole lot of you’s going crazy,” she muttered, 
moving toward her room. “I know me own mind and it’s made 
up, and that’s all there is to it. We'll find the child a good home, 
never you fear, like a thousand other poor children that’s full as 
badly off, if not worse. But there’s nobody—not Kate and 
Ella and the lot of you and the priest himself—that can talk 
me into anything I don’t want to do!” 


This was magnificent and impressive so far as it went, but 
it did not go far. The neighborhood of the Callahans was like a 
little community and everyone was interested in the fate of 
Rose’s baby. In spite of Josie’s tactful hints and winks, there 
were constant suggestions that her mother, notoriously successful 
with babies, should be responsible for the flickering little life, 
although that mother had now assumed a crossness and unre- 
sponsiveness most unpromising for the venture. 

Meanwhile Rose’s tiny laddeen languished in his young aunt’s 


Rose’s Tiny Laddeen 


hot and over-populated kitchen, and Kate moved about jj 
awaiting her hour, and Kate’s husband protested againgt 
augmented work and the broken nights. : 
“Wouldn’t you feel that you could take him, Agnes, for 
anyway?” even mild Sister Edward asked presently. “We -- 
so crowded in the tiny babies’ ward, and Good Mother ing 
Louis 

Mrs. Callahan set her full lips rebelliously. 4 

“The children would have the skin off me!” she ana 
simply. 

“Oh, ma, we don’t care what you do!”’ Mary on this cam 
interposed impulsively. 

“If you could see the grand help she is to me, Sistem 
know the child’d be no work to me at all!” the mothe +. 
mildly scathing. But she was inwardly furious. a 

“Mrs. Callahan will give us all a surprise one of these dag 
prophesied Father Cahill after late Mass on Sunday, hig 
face beaming as he greeted a dozen parishioners at once, “am 
have that poor child under her arm yet——” q 

Mrs. Callahan smiled at him uncomfortably, black reg 
in her heart. 

“Well, I'd do it in a minute, Father!” she exclaimed 
great air of heartiness and sweetness, “but I’ve been yer 
with me breathing of late, is it asthma or what I’ve got Tm 
know—I was thinking maybe I’d have to go to the damm 
Indeed I don’t know who'll be looking after me own 
winter!” 

And the sudden emotion of her race smote her, and herw 
filled, and her big, firm mouth trembled treacherously. $i 
really far from her cheerful, wholesome self; she was Sigua 
restlessly and in poor spirits. 

The subject of Rose’s baby was no longer a joke; an 
young Callahans sedulously avoided it in her presences 
did not go often to Kate’s and expressed it as her opinionaaam 
the poor young boy wouldn’t live long to be a problem, anya 
“his face looked like a bit of wall plaster, and it all marked 
the damp getting into it.” — 

“It’s making her sick—the whole thing,” said Josiegia™ 
brother and sister in conference one night. Josie’s frien 
calling, and as ma was safely at Benediction the four hada 
trying the forbidden “‘widgy board” and had been led to spam 
spirits in general, and of poor Rose, and of Rose’s baby. 3m 

“Poor ma,” sighed Josie. “She doesn’t wait little M 
and everyone sort of wishes him on to her, and she gets sou 
I wish to goodness that Kate would get a little pep into em 
do something with the child!’ 

“Ma always blames it on to us,”’ Mary said shrewdly, * 
course it’s her that doesn’t want him. J don’t care, am 
added, biting tentatively into a chocolate, “because I'll grad 
this month and get a job. J should think she’d want it, beam 
Clark is always here if she wanted to go out at night, and 1 
company for her in the daytimes. But she’s perfectly Wiki 
the subject—poor ma!” 

“You're all wrong,” Jim contributed suddenly. “You 
got ma all wrong. She’s dying for the kid, and if Ella angi 
had kept their big mouths shut when Rose died she wou 
had it by now. But they all talked as if she had to takea 
we all did, and the priest and the nuns put their oars in, aay 
consequence is that ma wouldn’t take it now on a bet, 
can’t blame her! I know ma and I’ve seen that all along 

His sisters were looking at him as if fascinated. Now 
said trancedly: 

“Jim Callahan, I think you said a faceful!” 

“T’ll tell the world,” Mary added, the chocolate resting 
her parted teeth, her hand checked in the very act of p 
into her mouth. “Say, that’s the whole trouble!” she breag 
struck with admiration and conviction. .. 

“What do you know about that!” Josie ejaculated alt 
pause. “Say, God bless her, ain’t she a saint!” she added ‘ 
the verge of tears. q 

““We’ve queered the whole thing, teasing her!’’ Mary lameai 

“Well, say ” Jim said, astonished, after a moms 
puzzled look from face to face, “I thought you girls wergg 
against it!” 

“Weill, I thought you were!” Josie retorted with asperity. @ 

“I want ma to do as she pleases,” he answered, 
thought. 

“Well, so do I!” his sisters said together, and Josie sig 
“She never will now, big boneheads that we are!” Z 

“She don’t talk like she ever would now, that’s a fact,” Jom 
friend, Leo Burke, contributed modestly. 

“A lot you know about ma!” his 
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ARION DAVIES will star as the lovable sister of King Henry VIII, 
amid rustle of silks and gleam of swords, in the coming film of Cos- 
mopolitan Productions, ‘‘When Knighthood Was in Flower.” 


PHOTOGRAPA BY IRA L. MILL 
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has, though only twenty-three, already won fame in three aris—as a 


ORIS KENYON, who plays the charming lead in ‘‘Up the Ladder,” 
slage star, a screen star and a poet of real ability. 
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NN ETTE BRACY won so much admiration and acclaim in the annual 
socigty show at Palm Beach last year that she was forthwith brought to 
New York to play professionally in ‘* Tangerine.” 
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ARJORIE CHAPIN, who plays in the Ziegfeld ‘‘ Follies’’ and whose beauty 
is unusual even in that picked bouquet of sheer loveliness. 
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© Wizard of 


Strange Situations 


Presents the strangest 


of them all in 
HIS 
onders 
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Illustrations by 


W. D. Stevens 


ANY men dwelling in the foothills of 
. the lofty Sierras live long lives. There 
"is very little else to do. 
= Some have lived so long that they 
@i remember the excitements of the gold days 
Wieh.average lives were shorter and more eventful, 
aid often came to abrupt ends through violence. 
buch men were reminded of those old days by the 
Ment strikes at and in the vicinity of Trout 
ppnngs. From all parts of the State men who had 
lie at everything else, and were now buoyed by 
Me hope of becoming successful gold miners, 
fied to the Springs. And almost overnight an 
amazing mushroom city of tents and thin board 
miss Sprang into existence. A city government 
4 mayor and a council sprang into existence 
at the same time. A bank was founded. Brokers 
Matlicensed to buy and sell stocks; a dentist hung 
@t his sign, 2 doctor his. 

Asin all communities where the hope of quick 
Mitasy riches abides in every adult breast, the 
Meal development of Trout Springs was outpaced 
Wihe material. And while it is true that because 
Bite difficulty of transportation, the Eighteenth 

iment flourished and Trout Springs could 

te pointed to with pride by the enforcement agents, 
Balbo true that man’s history-old demand for 
ints was met and satisfied by half a dozen 
Maktsin habit forming drugs. Certain iniquities in 
Peikeats drifted in through the passes, and themost 
geeat of all the professions was openly and profitably practiced. 
Bake wickedness of Trout Springs City was exceeded only by 
@etireme youth. Gambling flourished. The mayor was a 
in “The Casino” where roulette, faro and black 
Be were hugely patronized. He himself was opposed to gam- 
M principle, and had never, he frequently stated, left a 
nickel of his money to the mercies of chance. The owner 
Melitor of the Trout Springs Eagle also owned stock in the 
2 And as if to prove to the timid and skeptical that the 
memes Were on the level, the chief of police, his official tunic and 
loosened at the waistline, was usually to be found 
pee of the tables. They saw that he paid his losses like a 
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Spreading over the puzzled face the overcoat containing 


the thousand 


dollars’ worth of opium. Mr. Cul 
his hands. **Why.” he asked, “6 d 


Lord? Why?" 


man, and they did not know that these losses were always 
returned to him later on. 

Morality may or may not be the offspring of failure and envy. 
But it is true that so long as quick riches and the hope thereof 
abode in the average adult breast, the morality of Trout Springs 
was conspicuous by its absence. When, however, it became 
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evident that the gold bearing gravel was petering out, and that 
fortunes were no longer to be made except by those rare indi- 
viduals who were at once unscrupulous, clever and forceful, 
the seed of morality, present in every community, swelled, 
sprouted and took root. 

Unscrupulous men who lack brains are by envy and malice 


easily changed into moralists. Men engaged in the process of 
collecting money hand over fist have neither the time to think 
about their own happiness nor the incentive to make other 
people unhappy. And it is during periods of depression that new 
creeds are hatched and statutory efforts are made to change 
human nature, which is unchangeable. The few who were 
genuinely affronted by conditions in Trout Springs City, in 
zealous cooperation with those who were envious and hypo- 
critical, exerted themselves at the fall election and put in their 
own candidate for mayor and a majority of the new city council. 

Reform was in the saddle. For the benefit of the motion pic- 
ture house which was nearing completion, a Sunday closing law 
was passed, and a board of censors appointed. The jail was 
enlarged. The police force doubled. The Casino was raided. 
The petticoated iniquities were driven into temporary retire- 
ment. And one of the six men who supplied the sporting 
elements with morphine and cocaine, having been dressed in a 
modest overall of tar and feathers, was ridden down Main Street 
on a rail and tossed into the prickly chaparral which bounded 
the expanding city on the south. Taxes trebled and were aimed 
at those whom they least benefited and who could best afford 
to pay them. The reform mayor, the reform council and the 
doubled police force daubed their faces with hypocrisy, dipped 
their hands in graft and began to grow rich. Reform, smug 


“Killin’s too good for 
said Mackellar, 
and shook Culpas a mas- 
tiff might shake a rat. 


and self-satisfied, basked in the sunshine; in the dark places vice 
took a new lease of courage and multiplied and increased. The 
dens of Main Street burned as much electric current as ever, 
but they burned it behind closed doors and drawn shades. 

There were two churches in Trout Springs City. Built by 
the faithful in the days of the gold excitements, faith had kept 
them going. Now came hypocrisy to join hands with faith and 
fill them to overflowing. The corner post for a third church 
was driven, and to a far off valley where, upon the contributions 
of a congregation of seventy-five souls, the Reverend Mr. 
Parrish and his little family fought for existence and disseminated 
sweetness, a call was sent inviting him to be its pastor. The 
call sounded sweetly to him. He believed that by his eloquence 
and by his example he could succeed in making Trout Springs 
City clean and sweet. 


Il 


ON THE first day of May the Reverend Mr. Parrish packed 
his family, his household goods and his books into a battered 
old car and set forth on the long, rough drive to Trout Springs 
City. He expected to be three days and two nights on the road. 

On the same day and having the same destination in View, 
a gentleman named Sylvester Culp, of whom little was known 
by anybody, and of whom much was suspected by the police, 
took his departure from the city of San Francisco. 

The Reverend Mr. Parrish’s household goods were meaget 
and his books few. His family consisted of himself, his wile 
Alice, his boy David, aged five, and his parrot Lorita. Lonita 
was conceived to be a female; but nothing definite was knowa 
about either her sex or her age. But it didn’t matter since % 
she herself frequently said, “All”—and this of course wo 
include ignorance—‘is for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds.” She traveled in a small cage which was wrapped i 
a dark cloth. 

With Lorita, seeing was believing. And it was the same with 
not seeing. Not being able to see she imagined it to be the 
middle of the night, and, her cage hung from the roof of the caf 
slept fitfully, munched sunflower seeds and for the most palt 
held her peace. Now and then, however, as was her daytime 
wont, she enlivened her companions with pithy comments. 
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is indeed doubtiul if Lorita herself was truly religious, but 
e most of her captivity having been passed in ministerial fami- 
vc. her’ phrases were naturally of a pious and Christian nature. 
“sudden jolt or back-fire was sufficient to jerk from her some 
ch comfortable optimism as “I know that my Redeemer 
vetht? or she might indicate that her dish had been emptied 
¢ sunflower seeds by a plaintive but resigned: ‘‘Poor Lorita 
ah girl. But the Lord will provide.” 

Lorita had always hung in a ministerial study, Parrish’s and 
hat of his father before him, where, her cage darkened and 
thereby thrown into a quiet, reflective and receptive 
ood, she had listened to the dress rehearsings and the learning 
by heart of hundreds of,sermons which were later to be delivered 

“extemporaneously—from a pulpit. Having an exquisite ear 
‘nd @retentive memory, it was only natural that her speech 
thould be spiritual and uplifting. She had to perfection either 
he ministerial droning and voice dropping of the elder Parrish, 
br the cheerful, natural and homely delivery of the younger. 
or the rest, she had a loving heart and liked above all things 
o be rolled over on her back and tickled. 

Mr. Sylvester Culp was richer in goods than in family. It 
; true that he traveled light, but in such a market as that of 
Trout Springs City. .the morphine sewed into the lining of his 
vercoat could be sold for an even ten thousand dollars. 

Mr. Sylvester Culp and the Parrishes traveled toward Trout 
kprings City by routes which gradually converged and eventually 
became one. 

It was at tlfe Par- 
ishes’ second camping 
ground, a natural clear- 
g surrounded by 
haparral, that Mr. 
ulp, who had the 
rain at Podesta and 
as proceeding on 
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daytime ff. *hink that I am meant to pro- Parrish six morphine tablets. 


te for them as well as I can. But 


Gouverneur Morris 


won't you make yourself at home? There is still some supper 
left.” 

Sylvester Culp refused the invitation. 

“I’m putting up at the Mackellars’ ranch,” he said. “By 
all accounts it’s only a mile or two beyond. The moon will 
rise in 2. ew minutes.” 

“We shall probably meet again in Trout Springs City,” said 
Parrish. Mr. Culp had his doubts, but he said: 

“Then you drive carefully over the mountains. 1’d have come 
by auto, only they told me it wasn’t safe.” 

“We came through stretches today that I call dangerous. 
But then I am an indifferent driver.” 

“After a rain,” said Mr. Culp, “the mountain road is impas- 
sable, even with skid chains.” 

“But we are in May now,” said the clergyman, “‘and it isn’t 
likely to rain before October.” 

“Not likely,” said Mr. Culp, ‘‘but you never can tell.” 

He was turning his horse back into the darkness when a 
thought struck him. He would have called it a hunch. He 
often had them. 

“You'll excuse my saying so,” he said, “but you look sick. 
Anything I can do?” 

“Oh,” said Parrish, “I suppose it’s only the long, hard day 
and ‘driving the last three hours right into the sun, but as a 
matter of fact-my head is splitting.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mr. Culp. ‘Often have ’em?” 

“Every now and then.” 

“Well, splitting heads are my hobby. 
I used to have ’em. They almost 
drove me crazy. But about two years 
ago I got hold of a headache medicine 
that fixed ’ent. I haven’t suffered 
since.” 

“Do please tell me what it is.” 

“TI have the prescription put away 
somewhere. But I always tote some 
of the medicine. I'll spare you half a 
dozen doses.” 

He began to dip into his pockets as 
if looking for something. Mr. Parrish 
rose and approached him. 

“Here we are,” said Culp. 
out your hand.” 

He shook into the palm of Parrish’s 
hand half a (Continued on page 110) 
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The most recent picture of Lillian Russell—taken in London during ker last visit to Europe. 


cA month before her death Mrs. Lillian Russell Moore wrote for COSMOPOLITAN her philosophy of Wel tay 


What has Life meant to me? 


just a waiting game—for 
something better. Doing as much 
good as possible, finding as 
much pleasure as possible, 
being as just and generous 


in thought and deed as possible. 


What has Life given me? pes 


A keen understanding of humanly 
and knowledge of true worth. xe 
Some beauty—some pleasure—much and 
work—much duty—much sympathy} 
and appreciation. A keen senst}nn 


Tr 
of humor and great faith in God. } 
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sense 


God. 


(oncluding 


A scene from 
“Hokey-Pokey™ 
with Lillian Russell 
and George Beban. 


Lillian 
| Written by Herselt 


HILE I was playing Miss Charlotte Thompson’s play 

“In Search of a Sinner’—the child of her brain as 

she called it—at the Blackstone Theater in Chicago, 

I received a message from Mr. William Handy, the 

Sunday editor of the Chicago Tribune, asking me if I would like 

to edit the Woman’s Page of the Tribune for the following Sun- 

day edition. I met this offer as a joke and refused as I couldn’t 

se myself editing a woman’s page of so great a paper. Then Mr. 

y asked for an appointment to talk the matter over. I 

€ an appointment for him to come to my hotel, and he 

came all dressed up in his best Sunday suit. Mr. William 

andy Is 4 great man in the newspaper world, but very 
‘centric and extremely modest and diffident with the ladies. 

After standing on one foot and then on the other he abruptly 

ed me if I] would consider a contract to write beauty articles 

for the Chicago Tribune. I was taken completely by surprise 

and stammered : 

Why, Mr. Handy, I never wrote articles in my life. I have 

accused of writing letters interesting enough to be passed 

o for others to read, but I have never written any special 

atticles on beauty.” 

he gave me a wonderful speech about how fitted I was 

0 take a contract of that kind with the Chicago Tribune for a 


term of years, and how well it would pay me, and how easy it 
would be for me to write just one article every day and an 
illustrated article every Sunday. 

After listening to him I felt further away from any such 
engagement than ever. When he insisted, I said, “I am going 
to play a few weeks in vaudeville” (an offer I had accepted from 
Mr. Albee). “I shall play at the Orpheum Theater in Cincinnati 
in two weeks. Write to me there and enclose three subjects of 
your own choosing and I will write you three letters which will 
give you my ideas on those three different subjects. I will give 
you my best, but don’t expect any rhetoric or flowery literary 
effort on my part, for I am devoid of both. Then you shall be 
the judge of whether I can or cannot write for a newspaper.” 
That seemed to appeal to him as playing the game. 

When [I arrived in Cincinnati Mr. Handy’s letter was awaiting 
me, enclosing the three subjects he had selected for me to write 
upon. The first was “How to Bring up a Son” (knowing as he 
did that I did not have a son); the second, “‘What Constitutes 
Beauty?” and the third question, “How and Where Should 
Jewelry Be Worn?” 

I wrote the three letters to him as I had promised. I treated 
the subject, ‘How to Bring up a Son” just as 1 would had my 
sister’s son been my own. The jewelry subject I treated from 
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the standpoint of common sense and a knowledge of the fitness 
of things. I tabooed the wearing of jewelry with riding, golfing 
or any sport costumes. I advocated wearing one or two pieces 
of jewelry with an afternoon dress and advised women not to 
let their jewelry outshine their personal attractions. ‘‘Nothing 
looks more unrefined than an over-abundance of jewelry— 
especially on a small woman; and a hand full of rings regardless 
of color and quality is painfully vulgar.” I also mentioned the 
proper wearing of jewelry by men—‘‘None at all if you have the 
courage, and only a stickpin and a watch if you must.” 

As to beauty I wrote much, giving preference to beauty from 
within as the most powerful and effective, and cleanliness of 
mind and body for the first rule. I advised women to try to be 
as beautiful in the nursery as in the ballroom. ‘Turn the corners 
of your mouths up, not down. Do not fall into the habit of 
thinking about nothing. If you have nothing to think about, 
make a wish and imagine it has been realized. A smile for the 
newsboy on the corner will make you more beautiful than any 
expensive face lotion. Be beautiful to your children. The 
saddest thing in the world is the consciousness in the mind of 
the little child that his mother is not as pretty as the other 
fellow’s.” 

I received an answer the following week announcing that the 
Chicago Tribune would like to sign a contract with me for a 
series of articles on all subjects pertaining to the “Care of Beauty 
of Face and Form.” I did not take Mr. Handy seriously until 


I returned to Chicago three weeks later to play a week in vaude- 
ville at the Majestic Theater. Mr. Handy and Mr. James 
Keeley, who was the Editor-in-Chief of the Chicago Tribune, 
called at my hotel with a contract for two years, with an 
option of two more years, to write beauty articles for the Chicago 
Tribune at a salary of $12,000 a year to be paid to me semi- 


monthly. “How could a poor girl refuse?” They had faith in 
my ability and in my knowledge of the subject. 

It did not take me very long to get into the swing of writ 
intimate personal letters—for only letters they proved to be— 
on subjects that I had grown to know by years of experience 
Of course after I had written these articles for three months | 
had covered everything there was pertaining to the cultivation 
of physical beauty, and I had to make a habit of looking for 
beauty in everything I saw and commercializing every fad of 
fashion. And strange to say I found something beautiful in 
everything, which gave me much material for articles. I tried 
to teach women that all beauty is force within and wrote so much 
on that subject that one day after I had gone East I received a 
wire from Mr. Handy in his own peculiar abrupt style as follows: 

“Dear Lillian: Write less about soul and more about 
pimples. Handy.” 

I soon found great interest in the work as I felt that I was 
benefiting women and girls enormously by my articles, which 
evidently penetrated to the backwoods. The Chicago Tribune 
syndicated them all over the country; and the letters that were 
received for me at the Tribune office each day required six 
women to take care of. These always gave me inspiration. [| 
answered the first thousand letters personally by dictating the 
cone to a stenographer and had them sent from the Tribune 
office. 

One would think that a thousand answers would cover every 
question that could possibly be thought of relative to beauty and 
one’s physical condition—at least I thought so. But every day 
I wrote for the newspaper I received two or three letters that 
could not be answered in the office by any one of those thousand 
answers I had dictated to cover all demands. These letters 
were forwarded to me from the Tribune to any city in which I 


Commodore Denig and Captain Milton E. Reed with Lillian Russell inspecting comfort kits at her home in Pittsburgh. 
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might be sing- 
ing, and 1 an- 
nally. 
did let 
thisnew under- 
taking interfere 
withmy vaude- 


ville dates but 
made it a part 
of my theatrical 
business. The - 
two worked 
together to a 
nicety. The 
combination of 
stage appear- 
ance and news- 
paper wor k 
permitted me 
to keep the 
women who 
read the articles 
—written for 
their special 
benefit —confi- 
dent of the fact 
that I really 
wrote those 
articles myself. 
| wrote every 
article pub- 
lished over my 
name for four 
years with the 
Chicago Trib- 
une,and nearly 
four years with 
the Chicago 
Herald. I grew 
to be very fond 


ofmy newspaper 
public. I always 
considered the 
newspaper world of 
menand women 
more closely affiliated 
with our stage folk than 
ay others in any walk of 
life. 

One day early in April, 1912, 
Mr. Weber and Mr. Fields called 
meon the phone and said they were 
going to have a jubilee—meaning a 
gathering of as many of the original 
Music Hall people as were available— An early picture which shows the 
and play at the Broadway Theater for beauty of Lillian Russell's profile. 
afew weeks.» When they called I was 
oglad to see that they had made up and were friends again 
hat I would have acceded to any request they might have 
made to me. They paid me the compliment of declaring 
that it all depended upon me. Of course I did agree to 
lay with them, I was so glad to see them friendly again; 
pid they were so fortunate as to get Fay Templeton 
return also. 

This engagement was literally a love feast, for from 
public to stage and from stage to public there was perfect 
amony. Weber and Fields named the comedy 
Hokey-Pokey.” It was a potpourri of Weber and 
ickis$ reminiscences. The cast of actors and 
ctresses for the Jubilee included Mr. Willie Collier 

clever sister, Helen Collier Garrick; John 

- Kelly; George Beban, who was given the parts 
Mr, Mann and Sam Bernard had played; 
liss Fay Templeton; Miss Lillian Russell; Miss Ada 
wis; and Messrs. Joe Weber and Lew Fields. 
es ts were Miss Bessie Clayton, Miss Elsa 
tinhardt, Miss Emily Miles and Mr. Henry Prew. 
lt. Gus Sohlke staged the entire production. 

, quote a review of that opening night 
y the able critic of the New York Evening 


FROM THE DAVIS COLLECTION 


my idea of the 
great revival: 


It was beyond 
any doubt the 
most extraordi- 
nary occasion of 
its sort that this 
generation has 
seen, or is ever 
going to see, for 
the matter of 
that. It cannot 
be repeated, for 
Lillian Russells 
are not to be 
plucked for the 
asking. Fay 
Templetons do 
not grow on 
every bush for 
many reasons, 
among others 
because there 
are very few 
bushes which 
could stand the 
strain. The 
Colliers, when 
you come to the 
William and 
Helen brands, 
are growing 
rarer than Peach 
Blow demitasses 
in a “beef tea” 
factory. That 
peerless mold 
which turned 
out Frankie 
Bailey’s flawless 
pedal extremities 
has goneto 
smash. John T. 
Kelly has just 
missed being a 
genuine Lady 
Gregorian Irish 
Player by the 

(Continued on 
page 106) 


Mr. Acton Davies, who expresses just Weber and Fields in their famous “Dying Gladiator” scene. 
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ARTHUR T RA IG 


Tells tne secrets that are 
hidden between the lines of 


Americas Social Register 


in his 
NEW NOVEL 


HE setting of the story is { 
the New York of 1921-22 
The principal persons of the 
story are: 


PETER B. Kayne, “The Pirate,” 
a delightful old rascal who, having 
amassed a fortune in the ruthless 
gold-and-railroad-grabbing days, 
has retired to Fifth Avenue and 
respectability. 


Rurus, his son, President of the 
Utopia Trust Company, a church 
member and conservative social 
light as well as a sound and 
respected business man, who is 
beginning to be vaguely discon- 
tented with his smugly successful 
existence. 


ELIzABETH, wife, a fat 
and short-winded social climber 
who by painful effort has achieved 
all but the highest rungs of the 
ladder and who doesn’t at all 
understand: her children. 


Diana, the eldest daughter, an 
enigma to her parents—brilliant, 
exotically beautiful, daring, 
straightforward, cynical over 
everything except the pursuit of 
the joie de vivre, and moving 
naturally in the highest social 
circles. 


CraupiA, Lapy HARROWDALE, 
the second daughter, who during 
the war made an ill chosen match 


with a scoundrelly English noble- arrany 
man and has been repenting at Maitl 
leisure in England. the v 
SuHEILa, the youngest daughter, Lllustratio ye by 
at present in the flapper stage and i a Charles D. Mitchell china 


burning up her energies with a 


fast social set. cA Rapid Glance at Parts I-Il: out t 


VINCENT PEPPERILL, Kayne’s 
crotchety old lawyer. N order to get his daughter Claudia away from England and out of the clutches of Lord Viana 

Harrowdale, a brute who has married her for her money, Rufus Kayne consults his lawyey 

Pepperill. The latter disliking divorce cases, turns Rufus over to his young partnet 
Maitland. On getting the details of the case, Maitland is astounded that any man should bf 
so careless as to let his daughter marry a scoundrel. However, he suggests that since nothiig 
can be done legally because of the English divorce laws, the only recourse is to kidnap Claud P 
and her children and bring them to America. He has in mind, he says, the very man to do! a 
LAWRENCE DEVEREAUX, a. Kayne is immensely pleased with the plan. 


Lioyp MAITLAND, a young at- 
torney in Pepperill’s office, a hero 
of the war, attractive, courageous, 
possessed of keen judgment and 
sound ideals. 


wealthy and likable young sports- Later Pepperill describes the Kayne family to his young partner as typical, smug Mid-victot 

man who is in love with Diana ians, bent on material success and letting their children go to the dogs. Diana he pictures I 
and whose life had been saved by wild, possibly “a wrong ’un,” always in some scrape, and advises Maitland to keep well out ¢ 
Maitland in the trenches. her way; Sheila as “a little bundle of nerves—the helpless victim of her environment. 


That evening Maitland gives his roommate, charming young Nigel Craig, a hint of 
NIGEL CRralc, also a war hero, Harrowdale’s case and asks him if he would be willing to go to England. Craig, out of wo 


an Englishman who, gassed, has and depressed, jumps gratefully at the chance. pens 
been unable to find work and has Next day Maitland goes out to “Treasure Island,” the luxurious ancestral home of and N 


been living with Maitland on Devereaux, for a week-end duck hunting party. As he reaches the door of the mansion, he sé 
Irving P lace, New York. Larry in the act of kissing an exotically beautiful girl. Not at all embarrassed, Larry gr 
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Maitland warmly and introduces the girl as Diana 


ayne. 

o§ he looks into Diana’s eyes, for the first time 
in his life Maitland is aware of a certain wild stirring 
in his blood. Over the supper and the wine, the 
feeling increases, and with it is blended a certain 
pity that this beautiful girl is not all she should be. 

Before retiring, the party draw lots for their 
respective shooting grounds.next day. Maitland 
draws the Tarn with Diana as his partner. 

As they lunch at noon under a tree after a large 
bag of birds, Maitland is again seized by wild long- 
ing as he watches Diana’s strange beauty and talks 
desultorily. Thinking, too, of the girl’s being at 
the Treasure Island party unchaperoned, he is 
tortured by an access of unreasonable jealousy; and 
suddenly he taunts her with being one of Dever- 
eaux’s “feudal perquisites.” 

Diana—who has herself just been conscious of a 
certain feeling toward Maitland different from that 
she has known toward other men—leaps to her feet 
at the insult, and, her cheeks flaming, is about 
to strike him, when the penitent look in his blood- 
less face stays her. Overwhelmed by conflict- 
ing emotions, Maitland suddenly takes her 
in his arms and kisses her lips. 

Ashort time later Maitland, on Kayne’s 
invitation, goes to Sheila’s coming out party 
at the Elysée, one of New York’s best hotels. 

There he again meets Diana, and his first 
og is strengthened, almost against 


The party, like many another among 
New York’s younger social set, has been 
aranged entirely by a “social secretary.” 
Maitland is shocked by the rough horseplay, wi 
the vulgarity, the drinking, the sensuous } F 
dancing that he sees. Finally, when some i ty 
of the boys take to breaking silverware and ; 
thina and no one seems to have any control, 

a hint from Diana he dramatically puts 
aut the rougher element. Sheila greets him 
with effusive gratitude for saving her party. 
Diana thanks him quietly but Mr. and Mrs. Kayne aren’t at 
all sure that he hasn’t been too conspicuously interfering. 
Thenext day the papers describe the party as a great social success 
and Rufus breathes a sigh of relief that Sheila is at last “out.” 


Part Three: CHAPTER X 


NIGEL FARES FORTH 


LOYD had not seen the inside of the Kayne house 
until at Rufus’s request the week following Sheila’s 
party he had brought Nigel Craig to confer with 
the banker regarding Lady Harrowdale’s proposed 

‘cape from England. The two youths looked forward to the 


interview with interest, Lloyd since he hoped to see Diana again 
og and Nigel because it marked the beginning of an experience that 
i Would take him back to the island that he loved and fill for a 


Shocked, Maitland 
saw that the au- 
tomaton the youth 
held was Sheila— 
but a strangely 


altered Sheila! 


time his otherwise empty existence with excitement. Kayne. 


had made the necessary arrangements to have a large auxiliary 
schooner accidentally in the neighborhood of the Isle of Wight 
at the time when his daughter Claudia might be expected to 
desire to leave England, and nothing now remained but for 
Craig to receive his credentials and fare forth upon his 
adventure. 

It was nearly six o’clock as they ascended the brownstone steps 
and they had no sooner reached the vestibule and pressed the 
bell than a small electric brougham paused in front of the house 
and Diana came running up. She was smiling to herself and 
this gave the corners of her slanting eyes—bluer than ever—an 
upward twist. The curve of her mouth was like blood upon 
snow. She did not notice the visitors until they had followed 
her inside. Then she turned and held out her hand. The 
slight confusion incident to this prevented their observing the 
effect of Nigel’s entrance upon the young footman who had 
received them and who at sight of them had suddenly stiffened 
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and started to bring his hand to the salute. He changed his 
mind, however, and dropped his arm. : 

“Why, Mr. Savonarola!” cried Diana. “So you managed to 
survive your horrible experience of the other evening?” 

Lloyd presented Nigel to her. 

“We’ve come to see your father,” hesaid. “I don’t know. ? 

“Yes, I do know all about it!”” she answered. “He’s told me. 
It’s splendid.” Then addressing Craig she laughed: “Somehow 
I’ve come to regard Colonel Maitland as our family savior— 
‘women and children first.’ Capper, show these gentlemen to 
the library!”’ 

“Shan’t I see you again?” asked Lloyd. 

“Do you doubt it?” she retorted. “You don’t know half of 
us yet and the season has only just begun. Well, I must go to 
make my daily call on grandfather.” 

With a nod Diana disappeared into the elevator. 

“Tf Lady Harrowdale is anything like her sister I shall owe 
you a debt of gratitude!” Nigel whispered to Lloyd. 

The young footman, having taken their coats, had started up 
the stairs, and, as they followed, Maitland glanced about him 
with curiosity tinged with a slight amusement. The main 
feature of the house was its great entrance hall lined with huge 
vases and its massive organ at the farther end, surrounded by 
palms among which glinted half hidden statuary. The hall, 
large enough for dancing, was three full stories in height and 
surrounded by a carved gallery or ‘mezzanine’ from which 
hung several gorgeous tapestries of modern design. On one 
side rose the stairway, its rowel post decorated with a bronze 
electrolier representing Mercury “new-lighted on some heaven 
kissing hill.” On the other were several ponderous tables. The 
floor was of pink marble. The whole affair was wainscoted in 
walnut and inexpressibly ugly. 

Mr. Kayne, who had evidently been waiting for them, arose 
upon their entrance from a heavy leathern arm chair and greeted 
them both cordially. He was anxious to discuss the arrange- 
ments. He was evidently favorably impressed by Nigel’s 
appearance. 

Lloyd outlined the plan. Craig was to go straight to London, 
confer with Lady Harrowdale’s solicitors, ascertain Sir Percy’s 
personal movements and, when notified of the presence of the 
schooner in the Solent, make himself known to Claudia in 
whatever manner seemed advisable. The details of her escape 
were to be left entirely to his judgment. She was to make no 
attempt to take any of her possessions away with her. It 
might all be accomplished in three weeks—it might on the other 
hand take three months. There must be no slip up. 

“T guess there won’t be!”’ remarked Rufus as he handed Nigel 
a packet of letters, including one to Claudia. “I guess you 
fellows are all right.” 

“Of course I'll keep you informed of everything by cable,” 
Nigel assured him. “Good by, sir!” 

“Good by—and good luck!” answered Rufus. 

Just then Sheila tripped in. 

“T was up with grandpa and Uncle Billy, and Di told me 
Colonel Maitland was here! I want to see Colonel Maitland!” 

“Here I am!” answered Lloyd. “But I’m sorry I took you 
away from your grandfather. I hope sometime to meet him.” 

“Oh, he’s got Diana!” she protested. ‘Besides, I’m up there 
all the time.” 

Rufus introduced Nigel and after a few desultory words the 
two men descended to the hall where the young footman, having 
helped them on with their coats, drew himself up to a salute. 

“Beg pardon, Colonel Craig,” he said, “but don’t you recognize 
me, sir?” 

Nigel, who after automatically returning the salute had glanced 
at his face, suddenly slapped the footman on the shoulder and 
having grabbed his hand began violently pumping his arm. 

“Why, if it isn’t old Capper!” he exclaimed heartily. “Good 
old Capper! What on earth are you doing here?” 

Capper’s countenance beamed. 

“Just earnin’ a livin’, sir. There’s no work at ’ome, sir. An’ 
this is all I know ’ow to do, sir!” 

“Well! Well!” ejaculated Nigel. “This is a surprise. I’m 
off for England on Saturday but when I get back I'll send for 
you and we'll have a good time talking things over. I’m living 
with Colonel Maitland. You can always get hold of me through 
him. Glad to have seen you! Good luck!” 

“Good luck to you, sir!” said Capper. Tears were standing 
in his eyes as they shook hands once more. 

Then he became a footman again and opened the door. 

“One of your men?” asked Lloyd as they descended the 
steps. 


“Yes—my mess orderly. He was one ot tne boys from m 
village—my ‘home town’ as you would say over here. Wa 
with me all through the big show at Ypres. The night | got 
gassed he was bringing me up a brandy and soda through a 
communication trench. He stole the soda from the G.Q Ms 
It was the time they blew up the big angle, you remember.” 

“Yes, I remember,” answered Lloyd. 

“A shell knocked him over before he reached me about ten 
feet from where I was lying. The same squad carried us back 
to the field hospital. Well, here we are—two of the eight 
hundred thousand casualties of the Paschendael swamp. Good 
old Capper!” 

Three days later Nigel sailed, but it was over three weeks 
before his letter came announcing his safe arrival and saying 
that he had made contact with Claudia’s solicitors. He feared 
he said, that the matter would take longer than they hac 
anticipated owing to the fact that Harrowdale had temporarily 
developed a sudden and unexpected taste for domesticity 
and for the first time in eighteen months was sticking close te 
home. This did not interfere, however, with his general habits 
As the season advanced he would probably go up to London 
and give them the chance for which they were waiting. 

Lloyd found life in the Irving Place establishment rathe 
dreary. He would have liked to call upon Diana but she had 
not suggested it. He had not been invited to Treasure Island 
again, for the season for duck was practically over and Devereaux 
had gone south to his shooting lodge in Georgia. With quite 
unreasonable chagrin he learned from her father that Diana— 
with Darcy and Longwood, the same unfailing quartette—had 
spent the Christmas holidays there. 

He was far too busy, however, to leave New York himself 
even had he been invited to be of the party, for Mr. Pepperill 
had given him general charge of the legal business of the Utopia 
Trust Company. This occupied all his attention. In conse. 
quence he was thrown constantly with Kayne and gradually 
found himself almost in the position of a financial understudy. 

But there was nothing to take him to the Kayne residence and 
his intimacy, if it could so be called, with the female side of the 
Kayne family dwindled perceptibly during the two months 
following Sheila’s début. In fact six weeks passed during which 
he saw neither her nor Diana. Neither did he make the acquaint- 
ance of Peter Kayne. His social connection with the Kaynes 
may be said to have ceased abruptly until the latter part of 
January, when he received an engraved invitation from Mr. and 
Mrs. Rufus Kayne to dine with them upon the tenth of the 
following month. He would see Diana again! 


“CHAPTER XI 


“PIRATE EMERITUS” 


‘THe rise of the Kaynes had been neither more rapid nor more 
spectacular than that of many another of our first New York 
families. As late as the year 1867, Peter B.—then twenty-six 
and still sound after two years in Libby Prison—had_been 
wielding a pick and carrying a dinner pail on the upper Sacra- 
mento in the company of his friend Billy McGaw. 

Five years—during which he and Billy wandered the length 
of California and Nevada—and he struck it rich by bidding in 
an abandoned mine which instinct told him was still unexhausted. 
Then he hastened to Virginia City and cleaned up a million or 9; 
and after roaring around the globe in his private yacht the 
Aphrodite and his private car the Zarazota in the company 
select parties of ladies, he had returned East to enter the game 
of “bet you a railroad.” 

Ten years more and he had smashed two systems beyond 
recovery and had made the previously almost worthless secut- 
ities of three others gilt edged. Then the directors of a certain 
hospital published a benefaction of a half-million dollar endow- 
ment to be known as the Peter B. Kayne Orthopedic Wing, 4 
commodious house was built on the then upper reaches of Fifth 
Avenue and the family rented a pew in a fashionable church. 

And now Peter B., a white-whiskered, round-shouldered 
octogenarian who spent most of his time reading detectivt 
novels and sitting on a bench in Central Park—bored by Bridget 
and regarding James as a sanctimonious ass—had found his son 
Rufus everything he had hoped for. He had got rid of the 
Zarazota just in time to save his own reputation and to prevell 
Rufus from contamination. 

Rufus was connected with everything you could think of 
—museums, hospitals, charity organizations, international com 
mittees. A big man—known all over the country. Old Pete 
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ould hardly keep down a chuckle. Money had done it! And 
he'd made that money. That was on his naughty side. 

., uthe had another—the side that warmed to the sweet breath 
th first grass and the soft blue of the sky when he sat alone in 
© Samble,” his eyes half closed, his long knobby hands with 
eit large blue veins folded on the paper in his lap, the hot sun 


uring down upon his back and the cool breeze filtering gently 


Her muscles, brain and senses iondtansh: boo ane snnaeuit Sheila staggered on in the social round. 


through his white beard as he breathed in the mysterious, life- 
giving magnetism of the coming year. 

He knew that his time was nearly come—no matter what the 
doctors told him. They only wanted to jolly him along the 
better to stick him up. Eighty-one! He had beaten the allotted 
time by over a decade! When he went the papers would deal 
generously with him, for he had given his money generously. 
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He was glad that Rufus was a good man, a religious man. 
Queer how his own religion had come to him all of a sudden that 
time out in the Denver yards where he had sidetracked the 
Zarazota! The quartette in the blue uniforms and the dangling 
red ribbons—the lean man with the absurd flag, the fat one with 
the cornet and the two thin girls. 

Miss Flossie McCann and he had watched tiem _in- 
terestedly from the back platform of the car where they 
were refreshing themselves with whisky ‘and soda. The 
valiant four had come to convert the train hands and quite 
a litte crowd had gathered round them, not altogether 


jeering at the quavering solo sung by the younger womél 


Jesus lover of my soul 
Let me to thy bosom fly .. . 


“Gee!” snickered Miss McCann. “Listen to the fool!” 

But the tune—or perchance the voice—had stirred faint! 
some string in the lyre of the Pirate’s memory, recalled ons 
other woman too long forgotten—with silvering hair perhaps 
singing the same hymn. A lump swelled in his throat and} 
felt blindly for the table flap and put down his glass. 

Some one of the loafers made a half smothered remark and thet 
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“My guru,” said Mrs. Wingate, “asks you to draw up in 
a circle and tie his hands and feet and perhaps 
he will disappear for you.” 


Was a coarse laugh. The girl flinched but only took another 
step forward, raising her voice. 

My friends,” Peter could hear her shrill interrogation, “do 
You realize that Christ died for you?” 

Gee, ain’t it the limit!’ exclaimed Miss McCann. “No rest 
for weary!” 

The Pirate disregarded his companion. That girl had grit. 
Oget a better view of her he stood up at the end of the platform 
the couplings. Then he perceived that she had observed 
mand was coming toward the Zarazota. 

A strange sense of spiritual comradeship with her possessed 


him. It was as if the years had been torn asunder and his 
mother—a young girl again—were holding out her arms to him. 
In the neurotic, rather pasty face he saw the vision of a soul’s 
emancipation. To the Pirate at that instant she was his mother, 
all mothers, the Madonna—a sacred, holy thing. Her sad, 
excited eyes fell upon Miss McCann. 

“Sister!” she cried eagerly, “do you realize that Christ died 
for you?” 

Miss McCann, the victim of an unexpected and undesired 
publicity, turned a furious painted face upon her. 

“Cut it, you fool!” she burst out. ‘‘Who do you think you 
are? Get out of here!’ 

The next instant the Pirate towered above her, his fists 
clenched, his face red with anger. 

“Damn you!” he roared. ‘Get out of here yourself! Take 
your things and march! Now! This minute!” 

Miss McCann gave him a single frightened glance. . Quietly 
she went inside, returning in a few moments with a suitcase 
and parasol. He waited savagely until she had descended, then 
smashed the gate to. The salvationist had disappeared. The 
Pirate strode into the Zarazota. . 

His eye wandered around the ornate gilded carvings of the 
“salon” with its rose tinted cushioned arm chairs. Something 
was working in him. Some hidden (Continued on page 132) 
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Thompson’s Vacation. 


Play in Two Acts 
CHARACTERS: 
THOMPSON, a plain citizen. 
HAINES, another. 
DILLON, another. 


ACT I 
UGUST 28. The smoking car of 
city-bound suburban train. Thomp- 


son is sitting alone. Haines comes 
in, recognizes him and takes the seat 
beside him. 

Hatnes: Hello there, Thompson. 

Tuompson: Hello, Mr. Haines. 

Hatnes: What’s the good word? 

TuHompson: Well—— 

Hatnes: How’s business? 

Tuompson: I don’t know. 
vacation for two weeks. 

Hatnes: Where was you? 

TuHompson: Atlantic City. 

Hares: Where did you stop? 

Tuompson: At the Edgar. 

HarneEs: The Edgar! Who steered you to 
that joint? 

Tuompson: I liked it all right. 

Harnes: Why didn’t you go to the Wallace? 
Same prices and everything up to date. How 
did you happen to pick out a dirty old joint 
like the Edgar? 

Tuompson: I thought it was all right. 

HarnEs: What did you do to kill time down 
there? 

Tuompson: Oh, I swam and went to a 
couple of shows and laid around! 

Haines: Didn’t you go up in the air? 

Tuompson: No. 

Hatnes: That’s the only 
thing they is to do in Atlan- 
tic City, is go up in the air. 
If you didn’t do that, you 
didn’t do nothing. 

Tuompson: I never been 
up. 
Hares: That’s all they is 
to do down there, especially 
in August, when it’s so hot. 

THOMPSON: They was gen- 
erally always a breeze. 

Harnes: Yes, I know what 
that breeze is in August. 
It’s like a blast out of a fur- 
nace. Did you go in any of 
them cabarets? 

TxHompson: Yes, I was in 
the Mecca and the Garden. 

HatneEs: Wasn’t you in the 
La Marne? 

Tompson: No. 

Harnes: If you wasn’t in 
the La Marne, you didn’t see 
nothing. 

Tuompson: I had some 
real beer in the Mecca. 

Hatnes: Say, that stuff 
they give you in the Mecca is dishwater. 
They’s only one place in Atlantic City to get 
real beer. That’s the Wonderland. Didn’t 
you make the Wonderland? 


I’ve been on a 


You Know Me. 


LARDNER| 


Tuompson: No. 


Harnes: Then you didn’t have no real beer, 
Did you meet many dames? 
Tuompson: Only a couple of them. But § 


they was pips! 


Hains: Pips! You don’t see no real pips 
down there in August. The time to catch the 
pips down there is—well, June, July, Sep. 
tember, May, or any time in the fall or winter 
You don’t see them there jn 


or spring. 
August. Did you go fishing? 
TuHompson: No. 


Hatnes: Oh, they’s great fishing around 
If you didn’t go fishing, you didn’t 


there! 
do nothing. 


THOMPSON (rising): Well, here we are. 

Hatnes: I think you're a_ sucker to 
pick out August for a vacation. May or 
June or September, that’s the time for a 


vacation. 


TuHompson: Well, see you again. 


ACT II 


Four minutes later. 
express. 


Ditton: Hello there, Thompson. 


Tuompson: Hello. 


Ditton: How’s everything? 
Tuompson: All right, I guess. 
DILLon: Ain’t you been on a vacation? 


Tuompson: Yeah. 


Ditton: What kind of a time did you 


have? 
Tuompson: Rotten. 
Ditton: Where was you? 
Tuompson: Nowhere. 


Song 


Ture DETERIORATION OF MAN. 


I SUPPOSE you’ve seen, in some magazine, 
These tales of Men’s Success: 
How Alfred Stout, who was down and oul, 


Won wealth and happiness; 


How Lucius Polk, who was stony broke, 


A downtown subway 
Thompson is hanging on a strap. 
Dillon enters and hangs on the next strap. 
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Decorations by 
Gordon Ross 


ecame well fixed for life. 
is always say, “I’d be flat today 
Except for my darling wife.” 


| remember, I remember 

When Man was quite a guy; 

When he didn’t yelp for female help 
To get him safely by; 


When he beat the game and climbed to fame 


By his courage and acumen. 
But now, by gum, if he ain’t a bum; 
It's because of the Little Woman. 


The Phantom Sister. 
AVID—he is my youngest son; 
There are, you know, three others— 
Appears to think it’s not much fun 
To only just have brothers. 


He likes them all, you understand, 
But there is this objection: 

They don’t wear pretty dresses and 
They don’t crave his affection. 


So he has added to the fold 

Alittle sister, ““Bessie.””- 

She's just his age—that’s three years old— 
And very awful dressy. 


Yet she’s not vain, but seems to be 
Of rather shy demeanor; 

Outside of Dave, her family 

Have not so much as seen her. 


Which we regret, for as I say 
Her dlothes are awful pretty. 
y come in truckloads every day 
fom stores in New York City. 


But all the clothes and all the toys 
Which David says he’s bought her 
Are held as the exclusive joys 

and my new daughter. 


For them and her, we take his word; 
nae imbecile to flout him. 
ell has no fury like this bird 
you presume to doubt him! 


Questionnaire. 


APPLICANTS for the position of ‘swineherd on our heavily 
mortgaged estate are required to answer the following test 
questions: 


1. Who is mayor of What Cheer, Iowa? 

2. When were mustache cups barred in Montana? 

3. What famous general had a beard? 

4. What is Eddie Foy’s fourth child’s middle name? 


5. When a male quartette sings “Adeline” in A-flat, what note 
does the baritone take on the word “‘beams’’? 


6. What big league ball player chews tobacco? 

7. What is the record for the six-day bicycle race? 

8. Who threw the bomb in Wall Street? 

9. Who is constable of the third ward in Niles, Michigan. 
10. Why is C on a B-flat cornet B-flat on a piano? 


11. What is the penalty if a runner does not go back and touch 
his base on an uncaught foul? ; 


12. Who are the cheer leaders at Yale, Harvard, Drake, North- 
western, Ohio State, Baylor, Nebraska, Georgetown and Pittsburgh 
Universities, and the Peekskill Military Academy? What do they 
get? 


Boston’s Strength. 


Stor me if you’ve heard this one. While Stuffy McInnis was 
with the Boston Red Sox, his team made a disastrous Western 
trip, losing five out of seven games in St. Louis and Chicago and seven 
straight in Cleveland and Detroit. On their way home, the Red Sox . 
stopped in Philadelphia for a short series. Connie Mack had an inexpe- 
rienced infield and on the day of the first game a strong wind was blowing. 
Three fly balls, which ought to have been caught by the first or second 
baseman, fell safe and enabled Boston to score enough runs to win. 

“There!” said Stuffy, in the clubhouse. “I knew we’d be right if we 
ever got up against a club that was weak on high flies.” 


The New York Credo. 


"THAT people living in Philadel- 
phia spend most of their time 
sleeping. 


That people living on Park or 
Fifth Avenue take cold baths every 
morning. 


That if you pay $5.50 for a 
ticket to a show, the show is good, 
especially if the song words and 
dialogue are in Russian. 


That what we are getting from 
New Jersey at thirty dollars a 
barrel is real six percent beer. 
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Illustrations by 
Stockton Mulford 


N THE deceptive light of early 
dawn the yacht looked three 
times her actual size. Not that 
she was small—Sabel Thorsen 
provided handsomely for himself in 
all things and the accommodations 
aboard his cruising houseboat were 
ample—but to the occupants of the 
gunning skiff that drew alongside 
she bulked as big asa liner. As the 
man at the motor pulled the switch, 
putting an end to the bark of the 
wimuffied exhaust, he spoke: 
“Crack o’ day,’ an’ here we be! 
Now I bet the’ Big Cheese’ll hang us up till nine o’clock.” 
Mase Garfield, from his position:on the fore peak, uttered a 
sibilant “Sh-h, Cuby!” Then as he made fast to the yacht’s 
landing boom he inquired, “Want to get us fired before we 


Cuba fended off the boat in tow with its heavy burden of 
decoys; in a voice both scornful and defiant, he declared: “No 
chance of them hearin’ anything. Not with that phonograph 
runnin’ wide open all night. They was dancin’; Mase; dancin’, 
an’ drinkin’ rum, an’ cuttin’ sinful capers. Think of ballin’ 
the jack till one o’clock with a sou’west breeze blowin’ an’ the 
brant stoolin’! Lord, what a battery day this’ll be! An’ them 
guys plastered!” 

ase swung himself to the landing stage, then under his breath 
hesaid authoritatively: “It’s not for us to criticize our betters, 
ially them that puts bread and butter into our mouths. 

Understand? It’s been a bad season for guides, and we’re glad 
to take who we can get. Remember that,-Cuby, and a lot of 
other things I been tellin’ you.” 

“Oh, I’ll remember! But you can’t make me /ike this outfit, 
now, Can you?” 

Mase laughed silently at his companion’s characteristic ill 
umor—Cuba was a late sleeper and he always nourished an 
carly morning grouch—then he mounted the steps to the deck 
of the yacht. 

ight shone from the main cabin windows and from within 
came a tinkle of silver and china, advertising the fact that 
breakfast was being served. Cuba’s pessimism, it seemed, was 
unwarranted; here, without going further, was proof that the 
wury loving Thorsen could rise early as well as dance late; 
proof that he was a sportsman after all. 

So this was the—well, the notorious Gloria, privateer of the 
winter fleet! Mase scanned his surroundings curiously, and 
even though the light was dim he could see enough to warm the 

it of any seafaring man. The Gloria was a gorgeous craft. 

Was a suitable anchorage for her, he reflected, for in years 


‘ 


Dell and Mase spent the 
afternoon on the dunes, 
and the hours raced by. 


gone by if had been the favorite retreat of Teach, 
the pirate—Teach, who had been beheaded down 
yonder at the inlet. 

From all Mase had heard, this Thorsen was much 
the same sort: of-fellow as Teach except that under no circum- 
stance did he ever lose his head. No, Thorsen’s head was very 
well put on. But what had induced the man to stop in at this 
out of the way place when it was the open season at Palm Beach 
and Miami? When those hunting grounds afforded such splendid 
sport of the particular nature that Thorsen enjoyed? He had 
passed here every winter for years at about this time and never 
before had he halted. Queer.. But there was no use speculating 
as to the why’s and wherefore’s of a millionaire’s whims. Last 
night’s instructions had been concise; viz., to be alongside at dawn 
with a double rig. The yacht captain had acted as Thorsen’s 
mouthpiece, and with a selfish insistence akin to his master’s had 
demanded the services of Mase Garfield and none other. None 
but the best was good enough for Thorsen, and he would pay 
double wages if Garfield chanced to be engaged with other 
sportsmen, so the skipper had said. It had been an irritating 
message, to be sure; nevertheless it indicated that Thorsen might 
be a regular fellow despite his reputation. . 

The door to the deck cabin opened and out into the faint gray 
light stepped a slim, rubber booted boy in knickers and Norfolk 
jacket. Mase’s heart sank. The next instant he straightened 
himself with a jerk and flung his cigarette overboard, for the boy 
was—a woman, a girl! 

“You are the guide, I presume,” she began. “I’m so glad 
you’re on time.” There was a momentary pause while she 
studied the man at the rail. What she saw was a well built 
young fellow, roughly but warmly clad in mackinaws. His 
jaw was square, his eyes were bold and direct, even reckless; his 
face was burned to a dark, smooth reddish brown. “Mr. 
Thorsen is not feeling well this morning. I wonder if you’d 
mind taking me out alone?” 

Mase did not look like a bashful man; nevertheless he 
mered something unintelligible. 

“I’ve never shot geese,” the girl ran on hurriedly, “but1’ve 
always wanted to. I’ve heard so much about the hunting here. 


stam-..: 


Mr. Thorsen put in on my account.” 
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“Tt’s like this—I got a double rig.” 

“What does that mean? I’ve always shot from blinds—pits, 
you know. You mean you can’t ”” The speaker’s tone 
became plaintive. “I'll be horribly disappointed. Couldn’t 
you manage somehow? . I—I must get away—hunting, I mean.” 

Mase cast an apprehensive eye overside toward Cuba. “It’s 
pretty far. It’s an all day jobh——” 

“Good! The longer the better.” After a furtive glance 
behind her, the girl stepped closer and lowered her voice. ‘I can 
take care of myself and I know how to shoot. I’m Western. 
I have my own shells and lunch and—what do you say?” She 
smiled up into Mase Garfield’s face and he answered shortly: 

“Come a-runnin’!” 

Mase avoided Cuba’s eyes as he led the girl down the landing 
steps and drew the launch close. Indeed not until he had assisted 


“You can't reach him from here,” Dell cautioned. Mase sighted slowly, deliberately, and fired. 


her in and was about to cast off did he look at his helper, Then 
he said: 

“Wind her up, Cuby.” 

“Where’s the rest of the animals?” the latter demanded 

“Ain’t any more. Let’s go!” 3 

Cuba remained petrified for a moment, then he bent himselj 
over the engine and viciously spun the flywheel. 

It was with a look of peculiar intentness that Dell Marshall 
watched the Gloria drop astern. After a while she breathed 
deep with relief, squared her shoulders and turned—in time to 
interrupt a frantic interchange of signals between her two boat. 
men. Cuba was in the midst of an alarming facial contortion 
when she saw him, but he ducked his head quickly and hid his 
face in the engine box. 

“Am I the first sportswoman you ever took out?” she inquired 

Mase grinned. “Yes’m. You'll have to put up with us till we 
get kinda broke in to the idea. I get used to things easy, but 
Cuby—he’s queer.” After a moment: “You'll have to make 
allowances for him—he swears a good deal. That comes from 
runnin’ a two cycle engine. You can ignore him complete if 
you like.” 

Cuba rolled the mean white of an eye at the speaker and mut- 
tered something which was lost in the sound of the exhaust. 

“My name is Marshall,” said the girl. 

“Miz?” 

“No. Miss.” 
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Garfield bowed, then he busied -himself coiling 
the loose end of the towboat’s painter. He told 
himself meanwhile that his passenger was even 
more attractive than she had at first appeared. 
She looked all boy in her very modish suit; never- 
theless he felt certain that in the habiliments of 
her sex she would be quite stunning, in a purely 
feminine way, and while he had been prepared to 
find beauty among Sabel Thorsen’s guests, he 
had not been prepared to encounter anything 
quite so frank and quite so unspoiled as this  %: 
young woman appeared to be. That, doubt- 
jes, was a carefully studied pose, for lack of 
sophistication scarcely went with the reputation 
of the Gloria. An effective pose it was, too; Cuba 
showed that much by his stony, unblinking stare. 
His eyes protruded like a frog’s. 

“Whose yacht is that?” Miss Marshall in- 
dicated a smart white schooner anchored some distance inshore 
from the one she had just left. 

“B’longs to a New Yorker, name’ Haskins.” 

“Van Rensselaer Haskins?” 

“Yes'm. Van, that’s him.” 

“Really!” The girl regarded the yacht with sudden interest. 
“Van Haskins! What sort of person is he?” 

“Finest ever!” Mase unhesitatingly averred. ‘He’s a bear!” 
For the first time Cuba raised his voice. ‘Nothin’ like it. 
He's common.” 

“Common?” 

“Commoner than dirt.” 

“I’m supprised at you, Cuby.” Mase was mildly reproachful. 
“After all he’s done for you, too!” 

“He knows what I think of him,” asserted the engineer. “I’ve 
told him often enough. I tell folks what I think of ’em an’ I 
make ’em like it. He’s a nut, miss.” 

“What do you mean by that?” queried the girl. 

“Why, he’s’—Cuba struggled for a word, he waved his 
giimy hands—“‘he’s goofy! His money has spoiled him. You 
know, selfish! Pig-headed! Anything goes if it gives him a 
good time.” 

“Who give you the shirt on your back?”? Mase demanded 
hotly. “Who staked you to them waders when your feet was 
out?” 

“What’s a shirt to the likes of him?” Cuba barked. 


“Anyhow, 
ii was too small for him. An’ waders! 


Don’t he make ’em? 


He’s got fact’ries, miss, boot fact’ries an’ rubber fact’ries; more 
fact’ries than we got geese. But he won’t have ’em long!” 
The speaker laughed shrilly, maliciously. “Not if he don’t 
quit his sinful ways.” its 

“He’s a great hunter, Van is.” Mase ignored the attack upon 
Haskins’s character. “You’d like that in him, even if he is 
common. Most men are hunters of some sort. Some hunts 
birds and wild- animals and others hunts—bigger game. It’s 
all in the way they do it. Mister Thorsen, I reckon, is a great 

Miss Marshall ignored the tone of this inquiry. “Indeed!” 

“Ain’t he?” 

“T don’t know.” 
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“Um-m! Too bad he’s sick. He’ll miss a fine day.” 

Dell Marshall had a keen appreciation of types, hence it was 
not long before she became interested in these two banksmen. 
Cuba, it appeared, was a misogynist; a gloomy, carking soul, 
over-critical and acid of tongue. His companion, on the other 
hand, possessed a sunny disposition, entirely refreshing. Mase 
had a native intelligence, moreover, quite unusual in guides. For 
instance, not only did he know the habits of the wild fowl, not 
only could his practiced eye pick out a solitary red head from a 
flock of blue bills when to Dell they looked like bees in the sky, 
but also he read a lesson from the nature of their flight and even 
the call of the geese conveyed a message to him. He was a 
youth of force. Too bad he had been denied scope for his larger 
abilities, Dell reflected, for eyes like his indicated a brain alert. 
She knew something about that—something about missed 
opportunities and the weight of chains, for she too was manacled. 
As her mind reverted to the Gloria and to Sabel Thorsen, she 
shivered slightly. 

- However, she had left all that behind; this was her escape, for 
a day at least, and after all she was young and well and out in the 
open where the ducks were on the wing. She made up her mind 
to forget all else and enjoy this respite to the full. 

Arrived at the hunting grounds, Mase and Cuba left her in the 
launch while they put out the rig. Both men went overboard 
in their waders and although they appeared to work in harmony, 
nevertheless it was plain that they were having a heated argu- 
ment, for the irascible, expostulatory tones of Cuba’s voice 
came over the water. Poor Cuba! His simple soul was 
scandalized. 

After a while they came for her in the empty skiff and poled 
her back in among the decoys. But when she looked down at 
the battery, weighted so low that its flat decks were almost 
awash, she hesitated. 

“Tt will sink if I get in,” she protested. 

Mase reassured her, explaining, ““You got to keep it low or the 
birds’ll see it.” 

“S’pose it does sink?’ Cuba inquired sourly. “It’s shaller 
here.” 

“Tt looks like a—like a couple of coffins side by side.” 

“Mr. Thorsen called for a double rig. We could of brought a 
single as well as not.” 

“Did he?” Miss Marshall looked up quickly. She frowned. 
Then: ‘‘What am I supposed to do?” 

“Step in and lie down. I reckon one of us’ll have to shoot 
with you, for we ain’t got enough iron to balance her. Cuby,” 
Mase grinned at his helper, “chow about you “ 

“Not me!” the latter hastily declared. “I’m married.” 

Dell Marshall flushed faintly, but without further words she 
stepped into the battery and Mase followed her. 

“Don’t be skeered,” he laughed when thin wavelets ran over 
the deck and she shrank back, “it’s safe as a dory. Them 
burlap wings break the sea. You'll be supprised how nice and 
warm it is down there out of the wind. If it breezes up, all we 
gotta do is tie some of these iron ducks to the decoy strings and 
lighten ship.” 

Dell seated herself in her narrow box-like compartment, lay 
back and adjusted the folded slicker beneath her head. 

“Comf’table?” She nodded. “Well, the first thing to learn 
is to keep down, but not so low you can’t see what’s comin’ in. 
Fix your pillow so you can just see the heads of the decoys. 
Right!” 

“Do you mean to tell me that wild geese will come to a thing 
like this? Without any cover whatever?” 

“Sure. You just wait. We’re below the water and they 
can’t see us unless they fly high. Distances will fool you at 
first, but I’ll give you the word when to get up. You better 
shoot fours in that twenty gauge, they’re good all around. 
And lay the muzzle on the foot deck, so. Safety on? Good.” 

“I’m trembling like a setter puppy,” Dell acknowledged. 

Mase showed his clean, even teeth in a smile—they were very 
white against his brown face. “I believe you’re a hunter,” said 
he, “‘and I’m glad you come along.” 

Cuba returned to the launch. When he had lifted the anchor 
aboard, he waved a wide renunciatory gesture and yelled some- 
thing to Mase; then he started the motor. 

“What was that he said?” Dell inquired. 

“He said he’d lay to, down on Percy’s Shoal.” 

Dell settled herself without further comment, but her ears 
were sharp and it had seemed to her that the engineer had cried, 
“And may the Lord have mercy on your soul!” Cuba was 
rapidly becoming a pest. 

It was surprising how comfortable one could be, snuggled 


down in the protection of the battery. Perhaps ten ms 
had passed when she started nervously and cried, “Oh Took? 
She seized her gun and half rose. — 

“Fisherman ducks!” Mase said without stirring. 

The birds flew over, peering inquisitively downward: the 
rustle of their wings was plainly audible. ‘a 

“Did you see them coming?” 

“Sure. I got eyes in the back of my head and in my elbow: 
Yonder’s a couple o’ broad-bills headin’ in. Take your time” 

Just over the rim of the box appeared two birds, two Swift! 
moving club-soda bottles with wings. They swung up agains 
the wind and came toward the decoys, nearer—nearer, Del 
moved restively, but her companion said: 

“Wait!” 

On came the birds. They were in plain sight now, thei 
markings visible. As they set their wings, Mase cried, Go to 
war!” and with the words he sat up. 

Dell rose with him and fired her right barrel. The ducis 
flared at the instant she pulled trigger and the result was adem 
miss, but with her second shot one of them fell. 

“Atta girl!” Mase exclaimed. “Take a little more time on 
the first shot. You’re goin’ to make a hand.” 

“T missed the easy chance,” she complained. 

‘°Tain’t everybody can score a double on broad-bills, You 
centered your second load fine.” Mase rose to his feet, stepped 
lightly upon the foot deck and then overboard. He returned 
with the dead duck and laid it upon the battery wing. “Tike 
to wait on myself when I can,” he explained. ‘Half the fun is 
lookin’ at the birds, strokin’ their feathers and seein’ how pretty 
they are. Spoils it, for me, to have somebody else pick up.” 

“Why didn’t you take the one I missed?” 

“Do you want me to shoot?” 

“Why, of course! I hate to be babied. Let’s play the gam 
like two men. You like to shoot, don’t you?” 

“Like it!” Mase’s expression was eloquent. “If I liked it 
any better, miss, it wouldn’t be decent.” 

“Then you take the right handers and I’ll take the left.” 

It was not long before three ducks stooled prettily and this 
time the twenty gauge was deadly. After Dell had dropped 
her pair, the guide fired with apparent carelessness and killed 
the third. 

“Red heads!” he announced, when he had retrieved them. 
“Ain’t they beauties?” He laid a fine drake in Miss Marshall's 
hand and smiled at her exclamation of delight. “Dawggone! 
You shoot like an old timer.” 

“Oh, this is fun!’ she confessed. 

Next came a flock of brant, wheeling, darting, voicing their 
throaty call, but they were bound elsewhere and passed, out of 
range. 

“Foxy birds, them brant. They can look into the neck of 
jug,” Mase announced. Then he imparted a piece of genuine 
information. ‘We got practically all the black brant in the 
world, right here between Hatteras and Core Sound. This is 
where they winter and—look out!” 

“Geese! They’re—coming this way!” There was a wall, 
then the girl’s voice shook as she repeated, ““They’re coming! 
An ecstatic thrill coursed through her body, she huddled lower, 


craning her neck just sufficiently to watch the long line of waving 
wing tips. There were perhaps twenty birds in the flock. _ 

“They’re goin’ to stool,”” Mase whispered. “Give ’em time. 

The live decoys began an exciting clatter and stretched thei 
white necks; they were answered by the oncomers. With a cal 
shaking hand, Dell clutched her shotgun and ceased breathing 
Her heart pounded irregularly. Then she sighed deeply with 
disappointment for the leader had lifted and was high enough to 
look down into the battery. He had taken fright, given the 
alarm! But no, on he came, with the flock behind him. Del 
could see the big gander’s black, shiny eyes. He set his wing 
stiffly and volplaned, the air was filled with a clamor of call. 
there was a confusion of flapping pinions, an avalanche of st 
tling forms. 

The girl did not hear her companion’s order, she was not 00 
scious of having risen to a sitting posture, but of a sudden she four 
the twenty gauge at her shoulder and her cheek against the stoc 
Then, for an instant, time stood still; those hovering : 
hung as motionless as if suspended upon wires. After that- 
chaos! The first bird fell with a splash. Mase Garfield be 


leaped to his feet and was firing over Dell’s head, other bite 


were crashing down, the live decoys were threshing the wale 
to foam. A goose rose directly into line with the girl’s sights 
poised there with neck outstretched and pinions frantial 


beating the air. Dell felt the recoil of the shoulder pad as 
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“She's the best woman shot 1 ever seen,” 


declared Garfield, bringing up the day's bag. 


r of call pulled the trigger, then she saw her target throw back its head I’m as tender hearted as anybody and I love birds and animals. 
eof st and let go. She uttered a shriek. We’re not cruel, are we?” 
I did. I did! One with each barrel!” She dropped her “Certainly not. It’s something nobody but a sportsman 
not 00m gun and clapped her hands exultantly. understands. Mighty few women know what you're talkin’ 
he stoc & llsay you've got the eye!” Mase chuckled. about when you try to explain. They can’t figure why we don’t *g 
: ” bods r y first goose! Oh-h, I’ll never forget it! I thought get the same sensation from murderin’ meadow larks as from j 
8 re d Suffocate. It’s—it’s wonderfull The thrill, the excite- shootin’ quail. They don’t understand why we can’t pot a bird 
+ b of ment!” She continued to chatter incoherently, while the  seitin’ still. It all goes back to the time when we lived by bow 
pay i gathered in the drifting trophies and tied them among and arrow, I s’pose; back to the days of the chase when a man 
he we — used his stone hatchet and his bone spear and when he yelped 
ne twas in a wholly different tone that she inquired, when Mase and capered around his kill. I s’pose them hairy women used 
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easy killed with a stick. Prob’ly they couldn’t understand it 
either. No, all nature is destructive; the strong prey on 
the weak.” 

“All the same, it isn’t pleasant to think about when you’re 
one of the weak; when you’re the prey.” 

Mase had not erred in saying that this would be a great gun- 
ning day. It was all of that. The breeze freshened enough to 
wet the battery decks, and with the turn of the tide the birds 
flew. Geese, brant, ducks, they came in singles, in doubles and 
in flocks and the shell boxes grew lighter. Dell Marshall realized 
that perhaps never again would she enjoy a day’s shooting like 
this; therefore she refused to return to the launch for hot coffee. 
Instead she and Mase ate their sandwiches lying down and 
between shots. The wind, the excitement, had made her raven- 
ous; there was a color in her cheeks and a brightness in her eyes 
that awoke the man’s 
intense admiration. 
Then, too, her unex- 
pected skill with the 
little twenty put him 
on his mettle and he 
shot as he had never 
shot before. 

It was shortly after 
their luncheon that he 
called her attention to 4 
an unusual sight. AY 
‘*Look!”’ he cried : 
sharply, at the same 
time raising himself to 
his elbow. “Notice f 
that big hawk?” 

“Ves. He’s chasing 
a sea gull, isn’t he?” 

“So I thought. But 
it ain’t a gull, it’s a 
brant. A white brant!’ 

“A white brant?” 
Dell sat up. “I never 
heard of such a thing.” 

“T never saw one be- 
fore. They don’t hap- 
pen once in ten years. 
Dawggone! He’s 
pretty.” 

A moment and Dell 
realized that she was 
witnessing one of those 
grim tragedies of the 
sky, of the wild. The 
brant, a beautiful 
thing, snow-white ex- 
cept for its coal-black 
beak and wing tips, 
was in terror; it dart- 
ed, it dove, it circled 
in frantic efforts to 
escape, but the wide 
winged bird of prey 
pressed close. Pursued 
and pursuer were 
about evenly matched 
in speed; when the 
hawk closed in, it 
struck and the victim 
uttered a high pitched 
cry of fright. They 
were out of range; 
nevertheless the sound 
of those blows, whether 
of wing or beak or 
talon, were plainly 
audible. The flight 
carried the birds high, then .ow, backward and forward, in 
erratic loops and circles. 

“Gee! I’d give my shirt for that brant!” exclaimed the 
guide. “I’d have it mounted.” The pursuit swept past, the 
cries grew fainter. Mase sighed and shook his head regret- 
fully. “I’d give a hundred dollars for a shot—if I had it. 
A white brani!” We continued to stare intently after the 
pair. Of a sudden he stifiened, for the birds had wheeled 
and again were drawing nearer. He fingered his shotgun. 


“Poor little devil!” said he. “That hawk’s got him winded” 

“You can’t reach him from here,” Dell cautioned, but th 
man was sitting erect now and the gun was half raised 
moment, then he sighted, slowly, deliberately. He fired: then 
was an appreciable lapse of time before the shot struck. then, 
oddly enough, the hawk flared, one of its wings crumpled and it 
fell, fighting, clawing, twisting. It lay upon the water, Striking 
viciously at its wounds. 

“Bless your heart!” Dell Marshall cried. “That was th 
peachiest shot I ever saw.” 

“Stretched my gun bar’l about a foot,” he admitted with , 


n. 

The girl continued to regard him curiously. “It wasn’t , 
miss, was it?” He shook his head. ‘Then why didn’t you 
kill the brant?” 

Mase. shoved another shell into his 
gun. “There wasn’t time for more’n 
one shot.” 

“You'll probably never see another 
white brant. Why did you shoot the 
hawk?” the girl insisted. 

“Why——” Mase hesitated, he 
raised his eyes defiantly. “Tell you 
the truth, I don’t like hawks.” 


It was considerably after dark when 
the hunters returned to the Gloria: 
their arrival was greeted by expres. 
sions of genuine relief. 

_. “We were getting worried, my 

dear,” Sabel Thorsen announced as 
he met his guest at the rail. “Mrs. 
Rumely wanted me to send out a 
relief party.” 

Mrs. Rumely herself appeared at 
the moment. She had flung a wrap 
over her bare shoulders and she pre- 
sented a striking picture, with her 

emotionless white face 
framed in her famou 
crown of red hair. 
“What ever de 
tained you?” she be- 
gan coolly. “Wer 
you shipwrecked or 
something? I’ve been 
on the verge of hys- 
terics.” 
While Dell was 
making her excuses, 
\ out from the cabin 
came Thorsen’s three 
male guests. The 
second cocktail had been served 
and they surrounded the hunt- 
ress, inquiring as to her luck. 

“I wagered Sabel you 

wouldn’t get a brace,” Rumely 


told her cheerfully. “I tre 
bird shooting but I couldn't hit 
‘em. Don’t tell me I’ve lost!” 
Rumely was a fragile man, sev- 
eral years his wife’s junior. He 
had once been a cigarette sale 
man, but he never referred tot. 

“Wait and see.” With shining 
eyes Dell pointed overside. 

There came a chorus of & 
clamations loud enough to sum 
mon the two other women and 
meanwhile Cuba passed _ the 
day’s bag up over the rail to 
Mase Garfield. 

“Do you mean to say you shot all those fowl?” Mrs. Rumely 
was astonished. “My word, what uncanny skill!” ; 

“Uncanny?” Rumely groaned. “Unbearable! Unforgivable! 
It’s a disaster.” 

“Honestly now, did you do it or did the guides?” It wi 
Thorsen speaking in his deep voice. 

“She had her limit by two o’clock,” Garfield declared. “Then 
we went ashore for jack snipe. She’s the best woman shot I eves 
seen. Ain’t many men could do that good with a twenty gauge 


On came Thorsen, muddy, 
dripping, like some mon- 
ster risen from the ooze. 
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nd out a 


eared at 
g a wrap 
| she pre- 


if but the latter was insistent. 


Rex 


wed at his host and demanded in shrill tones: 
to give me a chance to get even, Sabel. I'll 
five hundred that she kills two to your one to- 


Rumely pa 
“You've got 


lay 


an deliberately turned his massive back upon the speaker 


“Come on and lose a bet for a 
hange. I’m goin’ to show you up.” : 

“That’s not a fair bet,” Miss Marshall protested. “I’m a 
pretty good marksman and battery shooting is awkward—— 
I'm not sure Mr. Thorsen would even care to try it.” 

Mrs. Rumely addressed her husband irritably. ‘Don’t be a 
pest Joe. And you, dear,” she spoke to Dell, “run along and 
‘ress. We're all nearly famished.” 

But the youthful helpmate of the chaperon was not to be put 
down; he proceeded to resubmit his offer in varying detail until 
fnally Thorsen said: 

right. All right! I'll take you— 
provided I feel up to it in the morning.” 
“Aha! There’s a joker, as usual. Head- 
aches are barred, old bean. There’s no dis- 
ability clause——" 

Thorsen exposed his white 
shirt front to the guide; gruffly 
he said, “You and your man 
go forra’d and tell the steward 
to give you a drink.” ‘ 

“Thanks, but we don’t use it,”’ 
Garfield told him. 

There came a choking sigh, 
almost a moan, from Cuba who 
was passing the birds overside. 


It was nearly midnight. 
Dell Marshall dropped her 
hands from the keyboard of 
the piano, saying: 

“That’s all I can sing to- 
night. I’ve had a long day 
and I’m tired.” 

“You're not going to bed at 
this hour?” Thorsen queried 
in dismay. 

The girl nodded. “You'd 
better do the same if you’re 
going to get up at dawn.” 

Now the owner of the Gloria 
had no faintest intention of / 
shooting on the morrow—not 
after Rumely’s wager. He was 
a vain man; ridicule he could 
not stomach, and to be bested 
by a woman at any under- ¥ 
taking he considered nothing 4 
less than a humiliation. More- 
over, there were certain reasons 
why he did not wish to appear 
to poor advantage before this 
particular girl; therefore he 


\ 


spoke evasively. His plans for 
the next day would depend 
upon his mood, upon the 
weather. It might be well to 
mun on to Beaufort. inasmuch 
as his other guests had put in 
such a stupid day. Noting the 
disappointment that clouded 
is hearer’s face at this sug- 
gestion, he asked: 

“Do you want to stay over 
and try it again?” 

_“T don’t want to be self- 
ish——” 

“We shall remain here as long as you wish,” he told her 
quickly. “It is you who gives orders here.” When Dell found 
no response to this statement, he went on: “It’s worth some- 
thing to see you look as you do tonight. And when you came in 
tm the hunt! Eyes like stars! New color in those lovely 
cheeks!” Gently he pinched one of the lovely cheeks and it 
Was only by an effort that the girl kept herself from flinching 
at his touch. “Yes, and your figure in that boy’s suit—— 
Gad! You were irresistible!” 

The speaker’s massive hands closed slowly, significantly; 


It seemed to 
Dell that she 
was dying. 
*‘Mase!” she 


cried, Mase!" 


‘Beach 
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into his voice there came a thick quality, an emotional timbre 
that sent a chill of apprehension through his hearer. What a 
fool she had been to come along on this cruise! There was no 
protection, either moral or physical, in the presence of these 
other people, for they were Sabel Thorsen’s abject vassals and 
he took no pains to conceal that fact. 

When Dell rose to go he insisted upon walking with her, and 
at the door of her stateroom he halted her by laying a hand 
upon her arm. 

She shrank visibly this time. 
night——” 

“T fear that you do not fully appreciate the one invariable rule 
of the Gloria—the principal ship’s article, as it were,” he said 
smoothly. ‘It is this—see nothing, hear nothing, say nothing. 
It is typified by those three bronze monkeys in the main cabin. 
I invite no guests except those whose discretion 
has been proven; in other words, the deaf, the 
dumb and the blind. It means that the Gloria 
is the safest ship afloat, for a careful woman. 
You understand?” 

“I’m very tired,” the girl protested, but 
Thorsen did not move. 

“You may rest absolutely secure in the 
knowledge that——” 

Dell interrupted him wildly: 
‘Why don’t you play the game 
fairly? I’m doing my share— 
I’m keeping my part of the 
bargain.” 

“Was there a_ bargain?” 
The speaker raised his brows 
incredulously. 

“You know there * was.” 
Thorsen’s nonchalance, his un- 
hurried manner of going about 
this matter, bespoke a defi- 
niteness of purpose, a certainty 
of success, that was maddening; 
it made Dell feel like a toy, a 
prize over which he could close 
his hand whenever he chose. 
“You know why I came on this 
cruise. You promised I’d have 
a réle at the Metropolitan if I 
came along and—there were no 


“Please! I told you last 


other conditions. You said 
Mrs. Rumely ” The speak- 
er’s voice broke _hoarsely. 


“Mrs. Rumely, a chaperon 
She regained control of herself 
with an effort. “I’d_ sacrifice 
almost anything to realize my 
ambitions—almost anything. 
i. Can’t you see what it means to 

., me, Mr. Thorsen? I have the 
y voice. I’ve worked so hard, 
so long—your influence 
would 

“Of course I understand 
what it means.to you or to any 
singer,” he broke in placidly. 
“My influence is_ probably 
greater than I have led you to 
believe. Your voice is superb. 
Novensky’s verdict on that 
point is enough, and he de- 
clares, too, that you have 
genuine dramatic ability. A 
magnificent voice, the abil- 
ity to act and beauty such 
as yours is an_ irresistible 
combination. You are thrice 
blessed, my dear child, so why worry? Why do you continue to 
beat your foolish wings?” 

“Because I want you for a friend—not an enemy.” 

“Precisely!’’ Thorsen nodded and smiled. ‘That shows you 
have good sense—another insurance against failure. Haven’t 
I told you a thousand times, haven’t I shown you in a thousand 
ways that I am your friend? Haven’t I promised to make you 
the most brilliant success of our times? Your enemy? Non- 
sense. Are you not the mistress of this ship? Are not your 
orders supreme? Those fools, those (Continued on page 152) 
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The Woman Who Wrot 


Sheik” 


ECAUSE every one of us has an eternal craving for that 
rare commodity, good old stirring Romance that takes 
us completely out of ourselves, “The Sheik” shot into 
fame with the suddenness of a meteor 

And at once speculation was rife as to the author, about whom 
no one seemed to know anything. “A provincial little English- 
man from Grub Street, London,” was the opinion of one tash 
newspaper reviewer. 

So CosMopPoLITAN sent Frazier Hunt on a special expedition 
to get to the bottom of the matter. He found that: 

“The ‘provincial , little Englishman’ was Mrs. Hull, 
English country gentlewoman living in a Derbyshire village, 
who didn’t look like a famous author at all. Rather tall, slender, 
with blue eyes and black hair and a particularly expressive 
mouth. A little over forty, I thought; but I found out Tater 
that she had been married very young and has a daughters! 
twenty. And she was friendly and hospitable but modes 
almost to the degree of embarrassment. ; 

“To Mrs. Hull’s home, ‘The Knowle,’ I cannot do justite 
It was a composition, a mood—the magnificent, rambling hous, 
a century and a half old; the great rolling lawn; the flowerieh 
and garden; the peace and age and security of it all. It seem 
that I must be in the wrong place. Surely no one from @ 
peaceful spot could by any stretch of the imagination 
touched the white passions of the desert! 

“She wanted to talk about my drive up from London, a00H 
the beauty of the countryside and apparently everything exe 
herself. But I wanted to talk about E. M. Hull. 4 
The author of “The Sheik” 3 Tell me how you happened to write your first novel 4 

, finally asked her point-blank. 
and her Derbyshire home. “Why, I really don’t know,’ she answered with a smilt 
‘You see, when the Great War’ started I was visiting friends i 


India. 
sort 
A a to do 
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write 
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India. It was some months before I could get home, and when _ is old-fashioned,’ she explained. ‘Even my penholder is a 
did I found a hundred trying things to do. My husband, who — hundred and fifty years old.’ : 
is an engineer, was gone most of the time in war work and I “And what,’ I asked in the: course of the conversation, ‘does 


sort of had to keep things going in the village. ~ ° the E. M. stand for?’ 
“Towards the end of the war I found that I simply had “Tt’s a dark secret, but rl tell you. ' It’s Edith Maude— 
to do something to break the tension. So, hardly realiz- but I don’t care for it. I’m just E. M. Hull. 
ing it, I started writing. It never occurred to me that . “E. M. Hull of Magic Street, Desert Land, I thought as I 
what I wrote would be published—it was simply a said good by. E. M. Hull couldn’t really live in this old- 
safety valve for my nerves and tense feeling. fashioned Derbyshire countryside—not E. M. Hull, 
«Early in 1919 I finished my first book and the dreamer of strange tales of wild desert 
named it “The Shiek.” Almost by chance it was ad tribesmen!” 
sent around to a publisher and accepted. That ute ae: a 
fall it was brought out in England and the follow- La All of which is by way of prelude 
ing year in America, where it sold something <2 eed to the fact that E.M.Hull’s 
like a quarter of a million. And that’s all Se new novel, Desert 
there is to it.’ % Healer,” will begin 
“Simple, isn’t it?’ I suggested. ‘Fame ~ in October 


and fortune on the first trial. Where do tes, :  Cosmopoti- 
ial?” i dth 

you get your desert material? TAN and that 

“We chatted of her visits to Algiers. to the read- 

{ am intensely interested in the: Arab <. <" ti, ~ er thirsty for a 

and his desert,’ she said. ‘And of course a a, ; long draught 


Ihave been a student of human RS hg 
‘ rey NS romance, it is an 


nature and have always been fasci- . 
nated with any great conflict and its oasis. 
effect on the individuals concerned. ie ; < Also that Dean 


And naturally adventure has $ “Sa: Cornwell—who 
always had a great thrill for me.’ ce, needs no _ introduc- 
“She showed me her study, tion to CosmopoLt- 
where she writes—a cherry 
little room overlooking the 
rolling lawn, friendly with 

books, sketches, old prints. 

“Where’s your type- 
writer?’ I questioned. 

“‘Typewriter!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘Why, I 
write every word by 
hand—and then re- 
copy it all!’ 

“Well, you are 
old-fashioned!’ I Somehow it 
said. seems consistent 

“ Everything here that E. M. Hull, roman- 


cer, doesn't use a typewriter. 


trate it with pictures 

that are the real thing. 

Because to get his mate- 

rial he lived with the Arabs, 

ate their food, slept in their 

caravanserias, rode their cam- 

els, was chewed by their in- 

sects, and tirelessly sketched 

types and scenes and action. In 

fact (confidentially) his enthu- 

siasm carried him so far that once 

he was almost mobbed for making a 

sketch—contrary to Mohammedan 
principles—of a desert damsel. 


“Ge TAN readers—will illus-_ 


anything but gloomy. * 
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Ax American Barrack Room Ballad in prose of old Sergeant 
John Ryan and how he made a Man’s Size Man out of a would-be 
Plaster Saint. The Story is written by a man’s size man who was a 
doughboy in the Philippines and a Captain of Artillery in France. 
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‘ribe 


es OD is good,” murmured my old friend and one time 
comrade in arms, Sergeant John Ryan. His pro- 
nouncement, apropos of nothing, was voiced in that 
tone of flat finality which only a Celt—and a very 
positive Celt at that—can lend to a simple declarative sentence. 
[ Tisafact. God is good.” 

“Has He been good to you?” I queried. 

“Always,” the old soldier replied and fell to puffing his cigar 
slowly and meditatively; seemingly his alert mind was back- 
tracking along the path of a career that wound through many 
afield of glory, seeking to find an occasion when the Almighty 
had not been good to him. Presently he sighed contentedly. 
“Sure, I’m the lucky ould sojer,” he declared. “Here I am 
with all me heads and legs and arms, a bit wrinkled and scarred, 
to be sure, but sound in wind and limb for all that; and at the 
end of me service, in me forty-fifth year, divil a worry have I 
whether school keeps or not. Five hundred dollars a month 
for the remainder of me natural life—and me retired a first 
sergeant. Oho, ’tis the happy man I am!” 

I scented a story. Knowing my friend of old, I forebore 
expressing the slightest interest in his astounding statement, 
owever; in consequence of which, with the perversity of his 
race, he settled more comfortably in his chair, thrust his feet 
up on the hotel veranda and began his story: 


Yes, ’tis the lucky man I am, and all account of me doing me 
djooty as I was raised to do it, and small praise to me for doing 
that same. As a result of me virtue here I sit on the porch of 
the best hotel in F lorida, wondering whether I’ll fish for tarpon 
tomorrow or take a fling at the yellow-tail this afthernoon. 
—* on account of Kevin McFee—more power to his Gaelic 

Who was Kevin McFee, say you? With that name who would 
he be but big Far Down of a Scotch-Irishman from Belfast. 
A great, red-headed, raw-boned stretch of divilmint he was 


g when I first met him, and him and me both recruits in the camp 


at Tampa just before we shtarced for Santiago for the avowed 
Purpose of remimbering the Maine. Kevin was then a lad of 
rox or thereabouts, with a face on him like one of Oliver 
wells Ironsides. He’d a round, deep-set number twelve 

ue eye, which is the eye of a fanatic and a fighter and a man 
with a will of his own. 


Illustrations by Percy Cowen 


“Arrah,” said Sergeant John 


2 Ryan, ‘they were a queer lot, 
a those McFees, and I never pre- 
tinded to undhershtand them.” 


Faith, I hadn’t shpoken two words to Kevin McFee before I 
knew him for what he was. He was a gintleman, a Trinity 
College man, but what with the hot feet of him and he a youngest 
son he’d been sint out to Wyoming by his ould father to learn 
the gintle art of raising sheep. By and large, Kevin raised 
more or less hell with his sheep, and what with him knowing 
less about sheep than I do about the income tax, ’tis small 
wonder he went broke. As he explained to me, ’twas a bliz- 
zard that caught him and his sheep in the open and blew for 
five mortal days and nights. And when ’twas over, Kevin 
cabled the head of the house of McFee for money to get back 
into business agin. For his pains he drew a fine line of billings- 
gate from the head of his clan, and then— ‘‘T’ell wit’ his money,” 
says Kevin and sought the nearest recruiting station and held 
up his hand for a go at the Spaniards, who’d never done him a 
hair’s worth of harm in his life. 

No more had they done it to me, but for all that a bit of ex- 
citement is the leaven of life, and me and Kevin took part in the 
skirmish the Spaniards put up at Santiago to save their faces 
before surrendering. In the heel of the hunt Kevin McFee 
got a Mauser through his left lung and stretched himself among 
a patch of pineapple plants to die of thirst and black ants and 
his wound. What with his being a Far Down and an Orange- 
man, I -had small use for Kevin McFee and was not minded 
to worry when, the ruction over, the top counted noses and Kevin 
was found missing. Still and all, he was Irish and he’d spoken 
to me in the Gaelic, so I went looking for him. Bad cess to 
him, I carried him a mile and a half on me back to a dressing 
station and that was the last I saw 2 Kevin McFee for upwards 
of twinty years. 

: Now, the dear Lord only knows what I found in that Fourth 
of July celebration before Santiago to keep me in the service, 
but shtay I did. From Cuba to Luzon I went, from the in- 
fanthry to the cavalry, for a horse was always dear to the heart 
of me. Up to the Boxer campaign and back to Luzon, thin 
south to Mindinao and the Moro campaigns, twice to Cuba 
with the army of pacification, and me so long a first sergeant by 
then that the colonel thought nothing of shaking hands with me. 
Then come the Great War and the colonel sint for me. 

“Sergeant Ryan,’ says he, “a terrible disgrace has fallen 
upon the regimint.” 

“Glory be, sir,” says I. 


“Are we not to be sint?” 
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“We are, sergeant,” says he, “but as field artillery, not cavalry. 
They’re goin’ to galvanize us,” says he. 

“God forgive thim, sir,” says I. “But—beggin’ the colonel’s 
pardon—what has all this got to do with me?” 

“Oh!” says he, grinning like the divil, ‘“‘we’re goin’ to make 
a batthery commandher out of you.” 

“Meala-murdher, sir,” says I. ‘Would ye be afther ruinin’ 
a good top cutther to make a jackass of a captain?” 

“Would I be afther doing it?” says he, laughin’. ‘Sure, 
I’ve already done it. Here’s your travel ordhers. Away wit’ 
you, sergeant, to the Reserve Officers’ Trainin’ Camp at the 
Presidio of San Francisco, and see to it that you get a captaincy, 
no less. Go now, and good luck to ye.” 

So I went, and the divil’s own time I had of it. ’Tis little 
I knew of mathematics but much of horses and men. But 
what with pullin’ and haulin’ I come back to the ould regi- 
mint a captain. 

To the ould regimint, did I say? °*Twas not a regimint when 
I got back. ’Twas an unlicked mob. Every ould non-com 
that was at all depindible had gotten at least a second lieutenancy, 
all the privates first class was sergeants and serving in other 
regimints, and, save for the colonel and a dozen of the ould 
officers, sure I was a shtranger in a howlin’ mob of shtrangers. 
I was assigned to command A Batthery. 

Well, sir, all that saved me reason for the next few months 
96 


“Father,” says young Kevin, 
“it takes a man to go through 
oR what I'm going through.” 


was the quality of recruits they sint to us. For the fir’sst g 
‘ months of the war they were mostly volunteers; at least we fille 
up with volunteers and they the flower of the land. Whin 

had them trained nicely, I had to give up the half of them toa 
casualty replacemint draft, which broke me heart, and to tak 
the place of me lost loved ones they sint me a late draft of drafties 
which broke me heart agin. I had good men in that lo 

but be the same token I had the sweepings and the cleaning 
of the cities. 

Faith, I clamped down on that lot. I was forever afthe 
them. Sure, a man lear’rns a thing or two afther eighteen years 
fir’rst sergeant in half a dozen campaigns, and I could tell whaf 
my laddybucks were thinkin’ of before they’d thought it. ] 
put the fear o’ God an’ the pride of the ser’rvice in them, and fo 
me pains they tacked a nickname to me. Aye, they did. The 
called me Ould Peep Sight, on account of me seeing everything 
So I knew then that they would follow where I led and th 
divil take the hindmost. 

Well, sir, come the time when we were ordhered overseas 
For three weeks the throop trains had been rolling out of camp 
and at long last sixteen cars were spotted in on the siding and 
assigned to the first battalion. Our major—the Lord hi 
mer’rcy on him!—had gone on ahead with a school detachment, 
whilst B Batthery was commanded by a first lieutenant, Cor 
sequently I, being the senior officer of the battalion, went ove 
in command of it for the time being. 

The day before we were to entrain I was walking up the aventt 
through the ’tillery quarthers when who should I meet but@ 
long, raw-boned, red-headed captain of field artillery, and him 
with a round, deep-set number twelve blue eye and a face likt 
a hangman. “By the Great Gun of Athlone thin,” says 1 
meself, “I’ve seen that lad before,” and I saluted him. He 
retur’rns it in the careless manner of one to whom the job’ 
a natural nuisance, and says he to me, says he: 

“Captain, be the device on your collar I am aware that you 
and I are brother officers of the same regimint. I’ve just bee 
assigned to command of B Batthery. McFee is my name, si 
Kevin McFee.” 

“Ye vagabone, Kevin,” says I. “So ye’re back to get kil 
entirely this time, are ye?” 

“Ryan! Ye Connocht gossoon! Sure, I’ve carried a volt 
of thanks to you since Santiago and never knew where to 
it.” And with that he put his two arms around me and give ml 
a hug like a grizzly bear, whilst the eyes of him pop with 

delight. 

Sure I was glad to see Kevin His forty-eight years lum 
well on him and what with life in America he and I had both 
lost something, and that same was the habit of lookin’ downé 
each other because of the Ancient Grudge. So I give him 
return hug and says I to him, says I: 

“Kevin, when were ye commissioned?” 
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“Out of the second Reserve Officers’ Trainin’ Camp, John,” 


ae Kevin, me wild rapparee, I rank ye, for ’ma product of 
the first camp. Though ordinarily in command of A Batthery, 
I’m at present commandin’ the battalion, so *tis unbecomin’ 
of me to permit ve to hug yer superior officer. Come to my 


tent, Kevin. I have a quart of good Scotch whisky I took 


from a soused sojer whilst I was officer of the day recently.” 
“And what did ye do with the private?” says he. 


“Qh, he belonged to me!” says I, “so I'll give him batthery ’ 


punishment. I run my outfit like I’ve run every outfit I’ve 
heen in for the past eighteen years. If I can’t handle the bad 
ones Without dhraggin’ the summary court officer into the 
mess, sure there’s somethin’ wrong with me and not the 
cused.” 

eeSure, ye haven’t been commissioned eighteen years!” says 
Kevin. 

“J have not, but I’ve 
been a first sergeant, and 
as well ye know, that and 
a captaincy are the two 
hardest and worth while 
jobs in the ser’rvice.” 

“'Tis true. Have you 
agood top, John?” 

“T have the makin’s of 
one, Kevin. He’s been a 
sergeant in the regular 
army ten years and eight 
of it first sergeant. In 
the fullness of time I’m 


the bit of Scotch had been 


hopin’ he’ll be worthy of 
hischevrons. Meanwhile 
we undhershtand each 
other and get along 
nicely.” 

We'd reached me tent 
by this time and afther 


sampled, says Kevin to 
me, says he: 

“John, I have a bit of 
a favor to ask of ve. 
Me own son is a private 
in B Batthery and——” 

“Say no more, Kevin. 
I'll agree to the thransfer 
tomy command. Sure, 
no man can be captain to 
his own son.” 

“Thank you, John,” 
says he. “He'll do bet- 
ther undher you nor me.” 

“He'll get no favors, 
Kevin,” saysI. “In fact, 
I'll be timpted to watch 
him closer than the 
others. What sort of 
young man is he, Kevin?” 

“He’s a disgrace to all 
the McFees, livin’ and 
dead,” says Kevin, and 
wit’ that he commences 
toweep like a child. “‘Oh, 
John,” says he, “how can 
I tell ye? I didn’t want 
to, but I must. My son 
is by way of bein’ a con- 
scientious objector.” 

“Be this and be that, 
thin, Kevin,” says I, “but 
I'm not wishful to add 
to my collection. I have 
oneconscientious objector 
at present and divil a 


forgive me for what I was tryin’ to do to him, becuz I knew not 
what I did. Begorry, I’ve come to the conclusion he’s really 
conscientious or crazy or something; at any rate the top advises 
me to sind him to thé developmint battalion and rid meself 
and him of a nuisance. Sure, Kevin, there’ll be no peace in 
the family at all at all if I hand that decent old sojer another 


” 


to think he’d be assigned to the same batthery his own father’s 
been ordhered to command. John, old friend, I have a feelin’ 
’tis God Himself has sent you to me in this war as he did in 
the last. Ihave a heavy cross to bear and do you help me 

Have you ever seen a man with number twelve blue eyes, 
round and deep-set, with 
a face like one of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, weepin’? 
Ye have not? God grant 
ye never may. I laid me 
hand on Kevin’s red head 
and says I to him, says I: 

“Well, never mind 
about him, Kevin. IT’ll 
take him and make a man 
of him or may the divil 
fly away with me, if he 
only flew a mile a day.” 

He squeezed the hand 
of me. “Thank you,’’says 
he, “till you’re betther 
paid. He’s Kevin McFee 
Fourteenth and the only 
disgrace to the name.” 

“Ts he conscientious?” 

“T doubt it,” says he. 
“T’m afraid he’s cowardly. 
God knows he’s not en- 
titled to the protection of 
a religious faith that’s 
been duly recognized by 
the President as one, the 
communicants of which 
are conscientiously enti- 
tled to object to war. 
He’s been raised a Pres- 
byterian and if there’s 
Quaker blood in him I 
didn’t put it there, and 
no more did his poor 
mother.” 

“Cheer up, Kevin lad,” 
says I. “T’ll do the best 
I can by the lad. How 
many childher have you, 
Kevin?” 

“T used to have the 
one,” says he. “I give 
him up the day I wint 
before the draft board to 
kill his plea to be placed 
in non-combatant service 
because he was a con- 
scientious objector.” 

“Religious grounds, 
Kevin?” says I. 

“Political,” says he. 

“Then, Kevin,” says I, 
“may the Lord ha’ mercy 
on Kevin McFee Four- 

teenth, for I shall not, 
unless I find him insane. 
What sort of lad is he?” 

“He’s twinty-two years 


thing can I do with him— I passed the word that life was to be hell with the lid off for old and the livin’ :image 
and God knows I’ve not Private McFee. It was. of me at his age.” 


been idle. Sure, I’d be 

shot at sunrise if the Secrethary of War knew the half of what 
I've done to that lad. In fact, Kevin, I was takin’ a quiet 
shtroll when I met you, thinkin’ my man’s case over. This 
thernoon he knelt in the batthery street and prayed God to 


I give a groan, for I 
knew then I had me work cut out forme. To mold an unwilling 
McFee into a sojer would be like tryin’ to flatten a bar of cold _ 
steel in a washringer. 

At retreat that night I noticed a new face at the head of the 
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first section, and faith I had small difficulty recognizing the 
shtranger. As I passed him to take me place front and center, 
he give me a look like a belligerent billy goat and me heart 
sank into me boots. Afther retreat my top, a man be the name 
of Moody, come up to me. 

“Sir,” says he, “we have two of them now.” 

“T’ll have the battalion surgeon ordher the ould one to hos- 
pital tonight for observation as to his mental condition, sergeant,” 
says I. “We'll see no more of that lad. As for this new man, 
McFee, him will we keep, come hell or high wather. His father, 
Captain McFee, give him to us, and we cannot very well look 
a gift recruit in the mouth.” 

The poor top sighed. ‘I noticed when he come to us he had no 
rifle, so I took him to the supply sergeant to get him one. Divil 
a rifle would he accept. He told me plain ’twas no part of his 
plan to kill people that had never done him a day’s harm. I 
advised him to try no shennanigans until afther his conference 
with you, sir. Here he is now, sir.” 

He come briskly up to me and stood with his legs apart with- 
out saluting, and looked me over as cool as a cucumber. “I 
want to talk with you,” says he. 

I looked through him and beyond him to the top and says I 
to Moody: “Sergeant Moody, who is this ill bred, ungainly, 
unmannerly and unsoldierly man?” 

“This young person, sir, is Private Kevin McFee.” 

“Evidently,” says I, “he has not been subjected to the elevatin’ 
influences of the recruit camp. He does not know that a bright, 
sprightly young man would, out of sheer self-respect, stand up 
like a man and not like a chimpanzee. He has, I perceive, a 
conscientious objection to saluting an officer, becuz he thinks 
he’s saluting the man and not the representative of the authority 
of the President and the dignity of his counthry, however mis- 
placed that dignity and authority may be in the person of me 
poor self. Sure, sergeant, he must have come from the slums 
of a great city, that he says gruffly, ‘I want to speak with you,’ 
inshtead of addhressing me like a well bred man and saying, 
‘Sir, will you accord me the privilege of an interview?’ How 
does he know I want to speak with him, even though he desires 
to speak with me? Begorry, I have some privileges, even if I 
am acaptain. Has this person received permission from you to 
intherview his batthery commandher?” 

“He has not, sir,” says Moody. 

“Then until he learns how to secure an intherview, he shall 
have none. Meanwhile he should be taught the error of his 
ways. He has been rude and impolite to his batthery commander 
and for that he should be taught otherwise. Sergeant Moody, 
I have a notion to rejuce that man, Kelleher, from chief mechanic, 
unless you know of some reason why he should be given one 
more chance to make good.” 

“He’s no great shakes as a sojer, I'll admit, sir,”’ says Moody, 
“but as a mechanic he knows his business. I'll jack him up, 
sir, and see can I make him look neater.” 

With that Moody give me his snappiest figure four, which I 
returned with equal snap, and the two of us went about our 
business leaving young McFee starin’ afther us. But not for 
long. Before I was fairly out of the batthery shtreet—and 
God knows I all but ran, so anxious was I not to be a witness 
to what I knew was about to happen—Chief Mechanic Kelleher 
shtrolied up to Kevin McFee Fourteenth. 

“Rook,” says he, “I observed your insultin’ and contimptuous 
attitude and the disrespectful note in your voice as ye addhressed 
the skipper. We regard Ould Peep Sight wit’ a deal of riverence 
here, me son,”’ says he, “so I’ll throuble you, me man, to change 
your chune or take the consequences.” 

“Indeed!” says Kevin McFee Fourteenth—the top told me 
about it later. ‘And what may these pifflin’ consequences be 
if I refuse?” 

“A polite invitation to fight me with skin gloves,” says Kel- 
leher. . “In civil life I’m known as Rawhide Kelleher. I’ve 
always fought out of me class.” 

“T believe you,” says McFee. “I’m ten pounds lighter nor 
you, if I’m an ounce. And now, Chief Mechanic Rawhide 
Kelleher, if I make no mistake you're the captain’s official exe- 
cutioner. Rawhide is it, eh? Well, my cocky cockatoo, I’m 
going to give you the rawhidin’ of your young life,” and with 
that he give Kelleher a shtraight left that tur’rned him around 
twice. As poor Kelleher faced him the second time, both arms 
hangin’. helpless at his side, our conscientious objector shtuck 
his hands in his pockets in a most unsoldierly manner and 
stared at him. ‘You can assimilate a wallop,” says he. “No 
man not tougher nor rawhide could have walked away with that 
one. I believe you’re good. I believe, further, that I’m goin’ 
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to enjoy this. 
clears.” 

He did. Kelleher had an iron jaw and he cleare«| at the count 
of nine and come in to clinch. Kevin McFee Fourteenth 


I'll wait for you, darlint, till your poor hea 


walked around him peckin’ him to pieces with his long left and} 


keepin’ clear. Ochone, the terrible dhrubbin’ he give me official 
executioner! He made a shambles of him and then, tir) 
of this sport, he knocked him out. © Turnin’ to the batthery which 
had gathered for the great sight, he bowed low all around the 
circle. ‘The king is dead,” says he. “Long live the 
Gangway,” says he, “for combat throops,” and with that he 
shoved his way through the crowd and went to wash his hands 

Moody come running to me with the terrible tidings. “We're 
licked, sir,” says he. “In God’s name, sir, let us lose him some. 
how! We'll never conquer that laddybuck.” 

“Oh ye of little faith!” says I. “Why, ye omadhaun, Moody 
don’t: ye see we’re just beginning to win? The man’s got 
character. He'll fight for a cause-worth while. Slow and aisy 
does it, Moody. While there’s life there’s hope. I fear, 
Sergeant Moody, a diplomat is something ye’ll never be.” 

Poor Moody! He sighed and wint away, whilst I lighted me 
pipe and sat down to contimplate the situation. I was inter- 
rupted in me meditations be a scratch at the canvas of me tint. 
“Come!” says I and in shtepped Private McFee. He clicked 
his heels together, give me the best salute he knew how and says, 
“T have permission from the first sergeant to speak to the 
batthery commandher.” The words come from him like they'd 
been wrung out of his mouth. 

“Very well, Private McFee,” saysI. “And in view of the fact 
that our intherview may be a bit dhrawn out, suppose you 
quit bein’ military, which is not to your taste, and sit down and 
talk to me.” 

“Thank you, sir,” says he, evidently much surprised. 

“That was a rare dhressin’ down ye gave Rawhide Kelleher, 
Private McFee,” saysI. “I’m proud of ye. Where did ye leam 
to fight like that?” 

“Tn an athletic club, sir,’ says he. ‘It’s none of my Business, 
sir, but may I ask what’s to become of Rawhide Kelleher?” 

“T’m going to bust him to private and make him fight his way 
back. Do not preen yerself on your bright work, me son. 
Kelleher has been A. W. O. L. for a week and he’s been drunk. 
He expects to be kilt in France and he’s been celebrating his 
last week in the United States. Fear not, me brave lad. Tis 
well whipped ye’ll be before ould age descinds upon you.” 

He looked a bit serious. Then: ‘I'll take on all comers, sir.” 

“Why do you address me as ‘sir,’ McFee?”’ 

“Because I respect you, sir.” 

“T taught you to respect me, did I not, McFee?” 

“You did, sir.” 

“Then, me son, I’ll teach you to respect yourself. Did you 
ever hear tell of me?” 

“T did not, sir.” 

“I was a buck private with your father before Santiago. I 
saved his life—not that I’m bragging about that, but he remim- 
bers it. Lad, what have ye got agin sojerin’?” 
“War is cruel, stupid, barbarous and unnecessary and I decline 


to be stupid, cruel and barbarous,” says he. “Moreover, the 
commandment says, ‘Thou shalt not kill’—and I’ll be damned 
if kill.” 

“T agree with you, Kevin McFee. War is all of that, but 
until we learn how to settle our difficulties by peaceful means 
we’ll have to fight. And when the question is up for settlemint, 
is it not a case of eat or be eaten?” 

“T prefer to be eaten,” says he. 
ualism destroyed.” 

I smiled at the bhoy. “If I let you get away with this theory, 
Kevin, lad,” says I, “me authority over the other men of the 
batthery would be deshtroyed, the sedition might run to the 
other battheries of the regimint, through the brigade, through 
our division, through whole army corps. You have an idea 
and you are prepared to fight for it és 

“T am prepared to die for it,”’ says he. 

“And well I know it, and damnation to you. I know your 
kind. But I also have an ideal, and these three rows of ribbons 
are proof that I have tried frequently to die for it. I am pie 
pared to fight for my ideal, and the fight between us will be t0 
a finish.” 

“T’ll rot in a military prison 

“You'll not. I’ll never report you for disobedience of orders. 
I’ll never complain that you’re a conscientious objector. Private 


“T will not have my individ- 


” 


McFee, I wash me own dirty linen and I do it in the batth 
shtreet, not in the colonel’s office. 
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Illustrations by T. D. Skidmore 


the fact that young Bingo Little is in 

many respects a sound old egg; but I 

must say there are things about him 
hat could be improved. The man’s too expan- 
Bive altogether. When it comes to letting the 
word in on the secrets of his heart, he has about as much 
sirinking reticence as a steam calliope. Well, for instance, 
nere’s the telegram I got from him one evening in November: 


I say Bertie old man I am in love at last. She is the most 
wonderful girl Bertie old man. This is the real thing at last 
Bertie. Come here at once and bring Jeeves. Oh I say you 
know that tobacco shop in Bond Street on the left side as you go 
up. Will you get me a hundred of their special cigarettes and 
send them to me here. I have run out. I know when you see 
her you will think she is the most wonderful girl. Mind you bring 
teves. Don’t forget the cigarettes. 


Bingo. 


It had been handed in at Twing postoffice. In other words, 
he had submitted that frightful rot to the goggling eye of a village 
postmistress who was probably the mainspring of local gossip 
nd would have the place ringing with the news before nightfall. 
Jeeves had brought the thing in with the evening drink, and 
slung it over to him. 
It’s about due, of course,” I said. “Young Bingo hasn’t 
pee in love for at least a couple of months. I wonder who 
5s this time.” 
| Miss Mary Burgess, sir,” said Jeeves “the niece of the 
‘verend Mr, Heppenstall. She is day.’ t Twing Vicarage.” 
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‘OBODY jis more alive than am to 


Young Bingo no 
longer looked 
stuffed when he 
met the girl. Fol- 
lowing Jeeves's 
instructions, the 
chappie picked 
up amazingly. 


“Great Scott!” I knew that Jeeves knew practically 
everything in the world, but this sounded like second sight. 
“How do you know that?” 

“When we were visiting Twing Hall in the summer, sir, I 
formed a somewhat close friendship with Mr. Heppenstall’s 
butler. He-is good enough to keep me abreast of the local 
news from time to time. From his account, sir, the young lady 
appears to be a very estimable young lady. Of a somewhat 
serious nature, I understand. Mr. Little is very épris, sir. Brook- 
field, my correspondent, writes that last week he observed him 
in the moonlight at an advanced hour gazing up at his window.” 

“Whose window? Brookfield’s?” 

“Yes, sir. Presumably under the impression that it was the 
young lady’s.”’ 

“But what the deuce is he doing at Twing at all?” 

“Mr. Little was compelled to resume his old position as tutor 
to Lord Wickhammersley’s son at Twing Hall, sir. Owing to 
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having been unsuccessful in some speculations at 
Hurst Park at the end of October.” 

“Good Lord, Jeeves! Is there anything you don’t 
know?” 

“T could not say, sir.” 

I picked up the telegram. 

+. suppose he wants us to go down and help him out 
a bit?” 

“That would appear to be his motive, sir.’’ 

“Well, what shall we do? Go?” 

“T would advocate it, sir. If I may say so, I think 
Mr. Little should be encouraged in this particular 
matter.” 

“You think he’s picked a winner this time?” 

“T hear nothing but excellent reports of the young 
lady, sir. I think it is beyond question that she would 
be an admirable influence for Mr. Little, should the 
affair come to a happy conclusion. I think that if 
there is anything that we can do we should do it.” 

“Well, with you behind him,” I said, “I don’t see 
how he can fail to click.” 

“The tribute is much appreciated, sir,” said Jeeves. 


Bingo met us at Twing station next day and in- 
sisted on my sending Jeeves on in the car with the bags 
while he and I walked. He started in the moment we 
had begun to hoof it. d 

“She is very wonderful, Bertie. She is not one of 
these flippant, shallow minded modern girls. She is 
sweetly grave and beautifully earnest. -She reminds 
me of—what is the name?” 

“Marie Lloyd?” 

“Saint Cecilia,” said young Bingo, eyeing me with 
a good deal! of loathing. ‘She reminds me of Saint 
Cecilia. She makes me yearn to be a better, nobler, 
deeper, broader man.” 

“What beats me,” I said, following up a train of 
thought, “is what principle you pick them on. First 
it was Mabel the waitress, then Honoria Glossop, then 
that fearful blister Charlotte Corday Rowbot- 

I own that Bingo had.the décency to shudder. 
Thinking of Charlotte always made me shudder, too. 

“You don’t seriously mean, Bertie, that you are 
intending to compare the feeling I have for Mary 
Burgess, the holy devotion, the spiritual ‘4 

“Oh, all right, let it go!” I said. “I say, old lad, 
aren’t we going rather a long way round?” 

The Hall is about two miles from the station by the main road, 
and we had cut off down a lane, gone across country for a bit, 
climbed -a stile or: two and were now working our way across a 
field that ended in-another lane. 

“She sometimes takes her little brother for a walk round this 
way,” explained Bingo. “I thought we would meet her and 
bow and you could see her, you know, and then we would 
walk on.” 

“Of course,” I said, “that’s enough excitement for anyone and 
undoubtedly a corking reward for tramping three miles out of 
one’s way over ploughed fields with tight boots, but don’t we 
do anything else? Don’t we buzz along with the girl?” 

“Good Lord!”’ said Bingo, honestly amazed. ‘‘You don’t sup- 
pose I’ve got nerve enough for that, do you? I just look at 
her from afar and all that sort of thing ... Quick! Here 
she comes! . . . No, I’m wrong!” 

It was like that song of Harry Lauder’s where he’s waiting 
for the girl and says, ‘“This is her-r-r . . . No, it’s a rabbut.” 
Young Bingo made me stand there in the teeth of a nor’east 
half gale for ten minutes, keeping me on-my toes with a series of 
false alarms, and I was just thinking of suggesting that we should 
lay off and give the rest of the proceedings a miss when round 
the corner there came a fox terrier, and Bingo quivered like an 
aspen. Then there hove in sight a small boy, and he shook like 
a jelly. Finally, like a star whose entrance has been worked 
up by the personnel of the ensemble, a girl appeared, and his 
emotion was painful to witness. 

He was just raising his fingers limply to his cap when he 
suddenly saw that the girl wasn’t alone. A chappie in clerical 
costume was also among those present, and the sight of him 
didn’t seem to do Bingo a bit of good. It wasn’t till they had 
nearly passed that he managed to get hold of his cap. 

The girl bowed, the curate said, ‘“‘Ah, Little! Rough weather 
the dog barked, they toddled on and the entertainment was over. 
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The curate was a new factor in the situation to me. I re 


ported his movements to Jeeves when I got to the Hall. 0 Sq 

course Jeeves knew all about it already. br 
“That is the Reverend Mr. Wingham, Mr. Heppenstalls 

new curate, sir. I gather from Brookfield that he is Mr. Little’ ve 

rival and that at the moment the young lady appears to favor 

him. Mr. Wingham has the advantage of being on the premises. 

He and the young lady play duets after dinner, which acts asi Wy 

bond. Mr. Little on these occasions, I understand, prowk night 

about in the road, chafing visibly.” , 


“That seems to be all the poor fish is able to do, dash it 
He can chafe all right, but there he stops. He’s lost his pp  p,. 
He’s got no dash. Why, when we met her just now he hadnt§ gy ; 
even the common manly courage to say ‘Good evening!’ ” | sen 

“I gather that Mr. Little’s affection is not unmingled with] Jee 
awe, sir.” ; 

“Well, how are we to help a man when he’s such a rabbit # 
that? Have you anything to suggest?” ; Fo 

“In my opinion, sir, the most judicious course for Mr. Littl that 
to pursue would be to concentrate on the young gentleman. 


“The small brother? How do you mean?” . simp! 
“Make a friend of him, sir—take him for walks and so fort’ What 
“It doesn’t sound one of your red-hottest ideas. I must 8 “A 


I expected something fruitier than that.” can’t 


“Tt would be a beginning, sir, and might lead to better things order 
“Well, I'll tell him. I liked the look of her, Jeeves.’ Send 
“A thoroughly estimable young lady, sir.” “Tf 
I slipped Bingo the tip from the stable that night and W% to ry 
glad to observe that it seemed to cheer him up. “0 
“Jeeves is always right,” he said. “I ought to have thoug™® After 
of it myself. I'll 
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It was amazing how the chappie bucked up. Long before 
I left for town it had become a mere commonplace for him to 
speak to the girl. I mean, he didn’t simply look stuffed when 
they met. The brother was forming a bond that was a dashed 
sight stronger than the curate’s duets. She and Bingo used 
to take him for walks together. I asked Bingo what they 
talked about on these occasions and he said Wilfred’s future. 
The girl hoped that Wilfred would one day become a curate, 
but Bingo said no, there was something 
about curates he didn’t quite like. 

The day we left, Bingo came to see 
us off with Wilfred frisking about 
him like an old college chum. The. 
last I saw of them, Bingo was stand- 
ing him chocolates out of the slot 
machine. A scene of peace and 
cheery good will. Dashed promising. 


Squire Tresidder swelled and turned a 
brighter purple while the Tough Eggs 
yelled. It was jam for the Tough Eggs. 


Which made it all the more of a jar about a fort- 
night later, when his telegram arrived. As follows: 


Bertie old man I say Bertie could you possibly come 
down here at once. Everything gone wrong hang it all. 
Dash it Bertie you simply must come. I am in a state 
of absolute despair and heartbroken. Would you mind 
sending another hundred of those cigarettes. Bring 
Jeeves when you come Bertie. You simply must come 
Bertie. I rely on you. Don’t forget to bring Jeeves. 

Bingo. 


For a chap who’s perpetually hard up, I must say 
that young Bingo is the most wasteful telegraphist I 


ever struck. He’s got no notion of condensing. The silly ass ~ 


simply pours out his wounded soul at twopence a word or 
Whatever it is. 

“How about it, Jeeves?” I said. “I’m getting a bit fed. I 
tant go chucking all my engagements every second week in 
order to biff down to Twing and rally round young Bingo. 
Send him a wire telling him to end it all in the village pond.” 

If you could spare me for the night, sir, I should be glad 
to run down and investigate.”” 

Oh, dash it! Well, I suppose there’s nothing else to be done. 
After all, you're the fellow he wants. ll right, carry on.” 
Jeeves got back late the next day. 
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“Well?” I said. 

Jeeves appeared perturbed. He allowed his left eyebrow to 
flicker upwards in a concerned sort of manner. 

“T have done what I could, sir,” he said, “but I fear Mr. 
Little’s chances do not appear bright. Since our last visit, sir, 
there has been a decidedly sinister and disquieting development.” 

“Oh, what’s that?” 

“You may remember 
Mr. Steggles, sir—the 
young gentleman who 
was studying for an 
examination with Mr. 
Heppenstall at the 
Vicarage?” 

Of course I remem- 
bered Steggles. You'll 
place him if you 
throw your mind back. 
Recollect the rat-faced 
chappie of sporting 


tastes who made the book on the Sermon Handicap and then 
made another on the Choir Boys’ Sports? That’s the fellow. A 
blighter of infinite guile and up to every shady scheme on the 
list. 

“What’s Steggles got to do with it?” I asked. 

“I gather from Brookfield, sir, that Mr. Steggles is interesting 
himself in the affair.” 

“Good Lord!. What, making a book on it?” 

“T understand that he is accepting wagers from those in his 
immediate circle, sir. Against Mr. Little, whose chances he 
does not seem to fancy.” 

“T don’t like that, Jeeves.” 
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“No, sir. It is sinister ” “T won’t. I’m going to sleep.” 

“From what I know of Steggles there will be dirty work.” “To begin with,” said young Bingo, settling himself com. 
“Tt has already occurred, sir.” fortably against the pillows and helping himself to a cigarette 
“Already?” from my special private box, “I must once again pay a marked 


“Yes, sir. It seems that in pursuance of the policy which tribute to good old Jeeves. A modern Solomon. I was 
he had been good enough to allow me to suggest to him, Mr. up against it when I came to him for advice, but he rolled 4 
Little escorted Master Burgess to the church bazaar and there with a tip which has put me on velvet. Bertie, old man for 
met Mr. Steggles, who was in the company of young Master the last two weeks I’ve been comforting the sick to such an 
Heppenstall, the Reverend Mr. Heppenstall’s second son, who _ extent that, if I had a brother and you brought him to me ona 
is home from Rugby. The encounter took place in the refresh- sick bed at this moment, by Jove, old man, I’d heave a brick at 
ment-room, where Mr. Steggles was at the moment entertaining him. However, though it took it out of me like the deuce 
Master Heppenstall. To cut a long story short, sir, the two the scheme worked splendidly. She softened visibly before [4 
gentlemen became extremely interested in the hearty manner been at it a week. And yesterday . . . I say, you remember 
in which the lads were fortifying themselves; and Mr. Steggles that curate chap? Wingham? Fellow with a long nose and 
offered to back his nominee in a weight-for-age eating contest sort of goofy expression?” 
against Master Burgess for a pound a side. Mr. Little admitted “Of course I remember him. Your rival.” 
to me that he was conscious of a certain hesitation as to what “Rival?” Bingo raised his eyebrows. “Oh well, I suppose 
the upshot might be should Miss Burgess get to hear of the ~ you could have called him that at one time! Though it sounds 
matter, but his sporting blood was too much for him and he a little far-fetched.” ‘ 
agreed to the contest. This was duly carried out, both lads “Does it?” I said, stung by the sickening complacency of the 
exhibiting the utmost willingness and enthusiasm, and eventually chump’s manner. “Well, let me tell. you that the last I heard 
Master Burgess justified Mr. Little’s confidence by winning, was that at the Cow and Horse in Twing village and all over 
but only after a bitter struggle. Next day both contestants the place as far as Lower Bingley they were offering seven to 


. were in considerable pain; inquiries were made and confessions one on the curate and-finding no takers.” 
extorted; and Mr. Little—I learn from Brookfield, who happened Bingo started violently and sprayed cigarette ash all over my 
to be near the door of the drawing room at the moment—had : 
an extremely unpleasant interview with the young lady, which “Betting!” he gargled. ‘Betting! You don’t mean that 
ended in her desiring him never to speak to her again.” they’re betting on this holy, sacred . . . Oh, I say, dash it all! 


There’s no getting away from the fact that, if ever a man Haven’t people any sense of decency and reverence? _ Is nothing 
required watching, it’s Steggles. Machiavelli could have taken safe from their beastly, sordid graspingness? I wonder,” said 
his correspondence course. young Bingo thoughtfully, “if there’s a chance of my getting 

“Tt was a put up job, Jeeves!” I said. “I mean, Steggles any of that seven to one money? Oh well, I suppose it wouldn't 
worked the whole thing on purpose.” be quite the thing!” 


“There would seem to be no doubt about that, sir.” “You seem dashed confident,” I said. “I’d always thought 
“Well, he seems to have dished poor old Bingo all right.” that Wingham——”’ 
“That is the prevalent opinion, sir. Brookfield tells me that “Oh, I’m not worried about him!” said Bingo. “I was just 
down in the village at the Cow and Horse seven to one is being going to tell you Wingham’s got the mumps and won’t be 
freely offered on Mr. Wingham and finding no takers.” out and about for weeks. And, jolly as that is in itself, it’s not ; 


“Good Lord! Are they betting about it down in the village?” all. You see, he was producing the Village School Christmas 

“Yes, sir. And in adjoining hamlets also. The affair has Entertainment and now I’ve taken over the job. I went to 
caused widespread interest.” old Heppenstall last night and clinched the contract. Well, 
“Well, I don’t see what there is to do. If Bingo is such a you see what that means. It means that I shall be absolutely 
chum re the center of the village life and thought for three weeks, with 

“One is fighting a losing battle, I fear, sir, but I did venture to a terrific triumph to wind up with. It’s bound to have a powerful 
indicate to Mr. Little a course of action which might prove of ad- effect on Mary’s mind _ It will show her that mere butterfly as 
vantage. I recommended him to busy himself with good works.” she may once have thought me, I am in reality ie 


“Good works?” E “Oh, all right, let it go!”’ 

“About the village, sir. Reading to the bedridden—chatting “It’s a big thing. you know, this Christmas entertainment. 
with the sick—that sort of thing, sir. We can but trust that Old Heppenstall’s very much wrapped up in it. Nibs from all 
good results will ensue.” over the countryside rolling up. ‘The Squire present, with family. 


“Yes, I suppose so,” I said doubtfully. “But my gosh, if A big chance for me, Bertie, my boy, and I mean to make the 
I was a sick man I’d hate to have a looney like young Bingo most of it. Of course I’m handicapped a bit by not having 
coming and gibbering at my bedside!” been in on the thing from the start. Will you credit it that that 
“There is that aspect of the matter, sir,” said Jeeves. uninspired doughnut of a curate wanted to give the public some 
rotten little fairy play out of a book for children published about 
I didn’t hear a word from Bingo for a couple of weeks, and fifty years ago without one good laugh or the semblance of a 
I took it after a while that he had found the going too hard and gag in it! It’s too late to alter the thing entirely, but at least 
had chucked in the towel. And then one night not long before I can jazz it up. I’m going to write them in something zippy 
Christmas I came back to the flat pretty lateish, having been to brighten the thing up a bit.” 
out dancing at the Embassy. I was fairly tired, having swung a “Vou can’t write.” 
practically non-stop shoe from shortly after dinner till two a. M., “Weil, when I say write, I mean pinch. That’s why I've 
and bed seemed to be indicated. Judge of my chagrin.and all popped up to town. I’ve been to see that revue, ‘Cuddle Up, 
that sort of thing, therefore, when, tottering to my room and at the Palladium tonight. Full of good stuff. Of course its 
switching on the light, I observed the foul features of voung rather hard to get anything in the nature of a big spectacular 
Bingo all over the pillow. effect in the Twing Village Hall with no scenery to speak of and 
A bit thick, I mean to say. We Woosters are all for the good a chorus of practically imbecile kids of ages ranging from nine 
old medieval hosp. and all that, but when it comes to finding to fourteen, but I think I see my way. Have you seen ‘Cuddle 


chappies collaring your bed, the thing becomes a trifle too Up’?’’ ? 
moldy. I hove a shoe and Bingo sat up, gurgling. “Yes. Twice.” ! | 
“*S matter? ’S matter?” said young Bingo. “Well, there’s some good stuff in the first act, and I can lift wa 
“What the deuce are you doing in my bed?” I said. practically all the numbers. Then there’s that show at the Cee 
“Oh, hullo, Bertie! So there you are!” Palace. I can see the matinée of that tomorrow before I leave. ra 
“Yes, here Iam. What are you doing in my bed?” There’s sure to be some decent bits in that. Don’t you worty Or 
“T came up to town for the night on business.” about my not being able to write a hit. Leave it to me, laddie, th 
“Yes, but what are you doing in my bed?” leave it tome. And now, my dear old chap,” said young Bingo, 


“Dash it all, Bertie,” said young Bingo querulously, “don’t snuggling down cosily, “you mustn’t keep me talking all night le 
keep harping on your beastly bed. There’s another made up Breakfast about ten tomorrow, I suppose, what? Right. 


; in the spare room. I say, Bertie, old man, I see daylight.” Good night.” 
iar “Well, it’s getting on for three in the morning.” Lap 
| “I was speaking figuratively, you ass. I meant that hope For the next three weeks I didn’t see Bingo He became’ 
has begun to dawn. About Mary Burgess, you know. Sit sort of Voice Heard Off, developing a habit of ringing me up o it 
down and [ll tell you all about it.” long distance and consulting me on various points arising # ’ 
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tehearsal—until the day when he got me out of bed at eight in 
the morning to ask whether I thought ‘Merry Christmas!” 
Was a good title. I told him then that this nuisance must now 
cease, and after that he cheesed it and practically passed out of 
my life till one afternoon when I got back to the flat to dress 
for dinner and found Jeeves inspecting a whacking big poster 
i of thing which he had draped over the back of an arm 


“Good Lord, Jeeves!” I said. I was feeling rather weak that - 


day and the thing shook me. ‘What on earth’s that?” 
Mr. Little sent it to me, sir, and desired me to bring it to 
your notice.” 
“Well, you’ve certainly done it!” 
, [took another look at the object. There was no doubt about 
it, it caught the eye. It was about seven feet long and most of 


Mr. Wingham, according to Jeeves, 
was Mr. Little's rival. At the moment 
the young lady seemed to favor him. 


the lettering in about as bright red ink as I ever struck. This 


was it: 
TWING VILLAGE HALL 
Friday, December 23 


RicHarD LITTLE presents a New and 
Original Revue in two acts entitled 
WHAT HO, TWING!! 


Book by RIcHARD LITTLE Lyrics by RICHARD LITTLE 
Music by RICHARD LITTLE 


With the full Twing Juvenile Company and Chorus 


Scenic Effects by R1icHARD LITTLE 
Produced by RicHarD LITTLE 


“What do you make of it, Jeeves?” (Continued on page 141) 


q 
a 
Ag 
he 


AMUEL BUTLER 
in his ‘““Note Books” 
has this to say about 
“Fires”: I was at 

a fire the other night and 
heard a man say: ‘That 
corner wing is alight 
now quite nicely.” 
People’s sympa- 
thies seem gener- 
ally to be with the 
fire so long as no 
one is in danger of 
being burned. 


EIL LYONS 
in his book 
“Clara” mentions 


a Mr. de Cordova, 
cigar expert and 
general tobacco- 
nist, also commis- 
sion agent and li- 
censed to sell stamps, who believed in the efficacy of prayer. 

“When I was a young feller,”’ said Mr. de Cordova, “I had a 
reckless nature. See? I never studied me book. See? I 
plunged. I gambled. And I never said no prayers. I was a 
dirty atheist, same as you. 

“Well,”’ continued Mr. de Cordova, “what was the result? 
When Id a winnin’ week, what did I do? I bought 
the gels new ’ats. I bought the boys champagne. 
I bought meself a blessed liver. And anything 
as was over I shoved it blind onto the first haema- 
toid stoomer as come into me ’ead. 

“The end of it was,’”’mused Mr. de Cordova “that 
I jolly well ruined meself. I ’ad a nice little business 
—salt fish and Italian goods. That went. I ’ad 
a nice little dog cart and a trotting cob. They 
went. I ’ad me Fancy Gel. She went. Me fur- 
niture went; me watch; me bloomin’ nightshirt. I 
come down to livin’ as a lodger in a low ’ouse along 
o’ workin’ men. I come down to ’avin’ no food; 
not so much as ’arf a pint o’ beer, 

“Now, young feller, when things was 
at their worst, a good man come my 
way. ‘Gawd ’elp you,’ ’e says, ‘for I 
can’t. Only you pray,’ ’e says, ‘and 
Gawd will ’elp you.’ 

“Well, I took this man’s advice. I : 
prayed—for the first time in me life. I ——@y 
done it goodand ’earty. And when I rose 
up and was dustin’ me trouser knees— 
what did I see? 

“Young feller, I see a friend o’ mine, 
a feller lodger, Alf Didcott be name. 
And ’e was very drunk. And ’is ’ands was full o’ notes and 
gold and silver. It was the year—it was the day—when 
Fleabite won the Pinktown Selling Plate. And Alf, ’e’d 
backed ’er. 

“ «Thirty-three to one, old pal,’ ’e ’ollers. 
one; and I shoved on two pun ten!’ 

“°E was a common chap—a gas fitter—without no education 
and ’e was drunk, and the sight of all the money ’ad sort ’o 
turned ’is ’ead and ’e chucked ’isself about and fell over a bench 
and ’is money along of ’im, and it rolled all over the floor. 

“«*There’s yer answer; quicker than the telegraph,’ says I to 
meself. I’ve ’ated blasphemy ever since. I ’elped Alf pick the 
money up; and I pinched a bloomin’ fiver.” 


‘Thirty-three to 


Stories that have madé me Laugh 


GOMERVILLE and Ross in one of their books—and they're 

all most amusing—tell of a head waiter at an Irish hotel 
who had been a footman with old Lord Garretmore. 
delighted to join in the conversation of the guests at the hotel 
and never tired of boasting about the country seat of his old 
master. 

“A grand house it was too,” he said; “big slobs of marble on 
the table and gold legs under them, and ye’d bog to the knees in 
the carpets.” 

In superintending the serving of fish by the assistant waiter 
he said by way of giving a helping hand to the table talk: ’ 

“Unless it might be on a fast day, I’d never ask to taste a bit 
of fish. There was a man I knew from this place got his death 
in Liverpool from a bit of fish. It stuck to the upper gum, 
‘Bill,’ he says to the one that was with him, ‘so help me God’ 
says he, ‘I’m dyin’,’ says he; and sure that’s how he met his 
death. It was in some grand hotel he was, and he was too shy 
to give the puff to send out the bit.” 


BARN EY BERNARD the well known comedian tells of a man 
who in the presence of a friend gave his little son a quarter, 
“What’s the matter with you?” the friend asked. “Are you 
crazy or what? Did you ever hear the like? Gives a little boy 
six zee old a quarter like it would be a pants button al- 
ready.” 
“That’s nothing,” the man said. 
a week.” 
“Three quarters a week!” his friend cried in anguish. “Um 
Gotteswillen, what could a little boy six years old do with three 
quarters a week?” 

“What do you mean—what could he do with three 
‘quarters a week?” the proud father asked. “I am 
teaching the boy he should be thrifty.” 

“Thrifty, with three quarters a week?” the friend 
exclaimed. 
“Sure,” the father said. 
| quarters in the gas meter. 
| bank.” 


“I give him three quarters 


“He puts them three 
I tell him it’s a savings 


A SEVENTH grade class in one of 
the New York public schools was 
asked the following question in an Eng- 
lish history examination: 

Tell how William of Orange came to 
the throne of England. 

This was one of the answers: 

The people were tired of the reign of 
James the Second and wanted William 
of Orange to be their king. Just then 
James gave birth to a prince which done 
Mary out of her chance. The people 
would not stand for this, so they called 
William to be their king. 


Gs YORK the comedian says that he was standing in the 
saloon bar of a public house in Saint Martin’s Lane, London, 
one Christmas Eve with a homesick American friend from New 
York, when a bibulous Englishman turned to them and said: 

“IT say! We’re all pretty downhearted, aren’t we? Why not 
have a bit of a sing-song?” 

“A bit of a what?” Gus York’s friend asked. 

“A sing-song,” the Englishman said. “Do you know any 
carols?” 

“My friend,” the American replied solemnly, “I was an elec- 
tion district captain under John F. Carroll in the Eighth Assembly 
District for a matter of twenty-five years, and I only wish I was 
there now.” 
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id they're N THE BYSTANDER recently was a picture of two hod car- 
rish hotel | riers who were lying at the foot of a ladder in a welter of bricks, 
lore. He ortar and blood. Evidently one of them had fallen from the 
the hotel iadder and landed on the other. Both were painfully injured 
of his old d half stunned by the experience, which must have been 

attended by a great deal of noise, for it had attracted the atten- 
narble on tion of an impor- 
> Knees in tant looking fore- 


man in a derby 
hat. It had even 
aroused his indig- 
nation. 

he says. 
“Wot’s all this sky- 
larkin’ about.” 


CELEBRAT- 

ed Irishman 
was Edward Edge. 
He was keeper of 
the gate at St. Pat- 
Rez Tick’s Deanery in 

Dublin—Swift’s 
own deanery—and 
his sayings are re- 
Being a Collection of Some 


corded in a book called “‘Edgiana: 
of the Sayings of Edward Edge.” 

Mr. E. V. Lucas the British essayist puts us all under an obli- 
gation by printing extracts from this book in his collection 
“Character and Comedy.” Edge was particularly forceful in 
telling about his friend Frank Splay the window cleaner: 

“Well, ould Splay come into the lodge the other night, about 
the time he was afther takin’ Lord Plunket’s pledge. ‘Well, 
Frank,’ says I, ‘how didja fare yisterda’?’ ‘Aw, very well,’ 
says he; ‘I was clanin’ the windas for such and such an ould 


m three Bian? ‘Tell me,’ says I, ‘and did she give ye a tundherin’ fine 
Savings F dinner?’ . ‘Faith, she did; I eat maybe three pounds o’ beef— 
the dinner was out o’ the way good.’ ‘And did she give ye ne’er 
f ahap’orth to drink?’ ‘Begob and she did so—‘‘Heth an,” says 
“oy Off she, “me poor man I believe your dinner isn’t complete without 
on Ene the drink!”’ ‘Begor I believe not, ma’am,’ says he. Well 
an 2g § what the devil should he do but he takes and dhrinks two 
to a" three pints o’ Guinness’s finest. ‘Aw, gog’s bloog an’ 
nee. oA ‘ounds,’ says I to him, ‘y’ould thief Frank, but yer afther 
Plunket’s pledge!’ 
“Heth an, La , says he; ‘ idn’ 
rig no voller? m not,’ says he; ‘sure I didn’t pay for the 
be ps “AW, Frank’s a great ould rogue entirely!” 
sch dale ‘Well, there was another time he was clanin’ for an ould 
people lady on the Sarc’lar Road. Mindja ther was an ould cup- 
‘ called board in the cordner wid the divil a less nor a mather 0’ 


threepounds ’o beef in it. Well, when th’ ould wan had her 
back turnded an’ she out o’ the room, what the blazes di- 
vilment should he be up to but he goes up to the cupboard 
and bloody end to the thruppence but he eat every dambit 


pe 0’ the beef out o’ that, and bad luck t’ all but he sticks 
om New th’ ould cat locked up inside the cupboard. Pres- 
po ently she comes down to the kitchen an’ 


opens the press. 

“AW, gog’s bloog an’ fury,’ says she, ‘the 
cat's afther atin’ all me beef on me I had for 
ye dinner. I’m sorry, me poor man, I’ve 
nothin’ furta give ye t’ ate!’ ‘Faith, so am I, 
maam,’ says he, ‘more’s the pity !’—an’ he wid 


elec- 
pes the three pound 0’ beef in his ould body all the time, the great 
hie ould thief. Faith, Frank’s a terrible cute chap entirely in the 


tegyard of all soorts o’ divilment!” 
Here are two of Edge’s proud boasts: 


MONTAGUE 


“There’s not a man in Ire- f 
land that id be able to read the 
names over the shop doors 
agin me! 

“Mister H., I might be blind 
dhroonk, and dammyskin I’d be 
safer in the regyard o’ lockin’ 
and boltin’ th’ ould gate nor 
another man id be an’ he be 
black sober!” 


AMES STEPHENS 3 

in “Here Are Ladies” 
describes the men who 
pass along the sidewalk 
in front of a Parisian café. 

There were men with 
severe, spade shaped, 
most responsible looking 
beards and quizzical little 
eyes which gave the lie 
to their hairy sedateness—eyes which had spent long years 
in looking sideways as women passed. There were men 
of every stage of foppishness—men who had spent so much 
time on their mustaches that they had only a little left 
for their finger nails; others who were coated to happi- 
ness, trousered to grotesqueness and booted to misery. He 
thought: In this city the men wear their own coats, but 
they all wear someone else’s trousers, and their boots are 
syndicated. 


AF RIEND of mine was buying a second-hand car on Long 
Island and he asked the owner if it was light on tires. 

“Well,” the owner replied, “nobody can claim any particular 
mileage on tires nowadays on account so many people is 
throwing empty bottles out of automobiles. 

“But,” he continued, “I’ll say ¢his much for the car: We 
get more mileage to the set of tires on this make of car right 
here near New York City where everybody's got it on the hip 
than they get with a flivver in 
a bone dry territory like Zion 
City, Illinois.” 


N PUNCH recently there is a 
picture of an obsequious waiter 
making out a bill. 

“Let me see, sir,”’ he says to the 
guest, “did you have tomato soup 
or pea soup?” 

“T don’t know what it was,” 
the guest replies. “It tasted of 


oap.” 

“Ah! Then that would be the 
tomato soup, sir,” the waiter 
says. “The pea soup tastes of 
paraffin.” 


N° MORE poignant commen- 
tary has been made upon the 
present state of the country with 
respect to Crime and Prohibition 
than the following item economically reported by that unsur- 
passed humorist Kin Hubbard: : 

Mr. and Mrs. Ez Pash were awakened at daybreak the other 
morning by burglars singing in the cellar. 
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Cosmopolitan for September, 19: 


Lillian Russell’s Reminiscences 


shell of an egg. That marvelous upholsterer 
who placed those eternal springs in Bessie 
Clayton’s toes has lost his recipe. Ada Lewis’s 
inspiration for make-up, which has progressed 
steadily since the “Tough Girl” days, has 
reached its high water mark, and as for Weber 
and Fields—well, there never was but one 
pair of them and never did they prove this 
fact so conclusively as they did last night . . . 

After all, laughter is the final test, and it 
was laughter in waves and billows which even 
more than either enthusiasm or sentiment 
punctuated last night’s performance . . 

Just at 10:45 o’clock came the big surprise 
of the night. 

Turning toward the wings, Mr. Weber 
exclaimed in a tone so low from nervousness 
that only a few of the 
audience heard it: Pie 

“Why, here’s Peter 
Grimm!” 

Out from the wings, in 
the old familiar, never to 
be duplicated walk, 
shambled an old Jew. 

For twenty seconds, even 
thirty, perhaps, that great 
audience refused to believe 

its eyes. They thought 
they were gazing at a fake, 

a wonderful imitation no 
doubt but still an effigy. 
Then came the voice, and 
then—surest proof of all— 

that smile. There was a 
gasp, and then one great 
roar—it wasn’t a roar, it 

was a Niagara greeting the 
return of David Warfield. i 
No actor on any stage 
ever received a greater 
tribute. 

As he drew Weber and 
Fields together and nerv- 
ously tried to grasp their 
hands better, Weber 
plunged into the line of 
one of their old scenes 
and began to pluck hairs 
out of his beard. Miss 
Russell and the others 
were quick to take the 
cue, and the scene went on 
amid shrieks of laughter. 
Presently Weber and 
Fields made a simultane- 
ous lunge toward the 
wings, and a moment later 
between them they pulled 
out David Belasco. . . 


We played one hun- 
dred and ten perform- 
ances at the Broadway 
Theater in New York, 
and I believe the 
receipts exceeded three 
hundred thousand dol- 
lars. We then went on a tour of five 
weeks in which thirty-six cities were 
visited. We played one night stands for 
the entire five weeks, and frequently two 
cities a day. 

The most exciting event of that Weber 
and Fields tour, barring the sinking of the 
Titanic and the loss of many of our own 
profession, was my marriage to Mr. Moore 
on the last day of the engagement in 
Pittsburgh. Even the Titanic was for- 
gotten in the joy of that day. We were 
narried before the matinée at the Schenley 
Hotel. We gave a wedding breakfast to 
the principals of the company, and Mr. 
Moore’s family, who lived in Pittsburgh. 


(Continued from page 75) 


My sister, Susan Westford Allen, was with 
me, and Fay Templeton, of course, who 
is married to a Pittsburgh man, Mr. 
William Patterson, and has a lovely home 
there. 

Fay and I were talking over old times 
recently and Fay asked, ‘‘Nellie, what do 
you suppose we would have said in the 
old days of Weber and Fields when we 
were playing together at the Music Hall 
on Broadway, if someone had prophesied 
that Fay Templeton and Lillian Russell 
would marry two Pittsburgh business men 
and settle down in Pittsburgh?” We 
would have laughed at the idea as impos- 


Recruiting Sergeant Lillian Russell, U. S. Marine Corps. 
She was appointed by Major-General Barnett in June, 1918. 


sible, but we did do that very thing, 
and we are both very happy and con- 
tented. 

The year after I was married I took a 
short tour, lecturing. I detest the word 
lecturing for I did not really lecture—I 
simply talked on the subject of physical 
health. I was aided in my talk by some 
beautiful Kinemacolor pictures, an art 
that has for some unaccountable reason 
fallen by the wayside. I will simply state 
what the critic on the Boston Post said 
of my little entertainment: 

It is most certain that Miss Russell has 
been storing her mind with the wisdom of 
Marcus Aurelius and Lord Bacon, whose 


potent —— besought their fellows 
cleanse their hearts of all malice and 
desires. . . 

Miss Russell would also have us refurnj 
renovate, and clean house in our minds 
well. Her four rules for perpetual yout 
plenty of exercise, eight hours’ sleep, ple 
of charity, and a good deed done every da 
and plenty of useful occupation. Miss Ruse 
holds that we nominally sleep eight hours ¢ 
of every twenty-four. We are conscioys 
live, and are therefore accountable for onf 
the hours we are awake. Our age is off 
reckoned by those waking hours; so we 
only two-thirds as old as we thought we we 
“Sleep, knit up the raveled sleeve of cap 
said Shakespeare in “Macbeth,” but here is 
use of it that he, in 
wisdom, knew 


This little lecty 
tour was perhaps ente 
taining, but it was ve 
lonesome, so I cut j 
short and accepted 
engagement with Mr 
John Cort to pla 
fifteen weeks in vaude 
ville. We managed td 
have a great deal o 
pleasure in spite o 
playing two perform 
ances a day and 
traveling every night 
for about seven wee 
out of the fifteen. 
not only played m 
“two a day” but J 
exercised an hour ever} 
day after each matiné: 
performance with ar 
athlete who was witu 
the company, and kept 
myself in fine physic 
condition. I proved one} 
most important thing] 
that no travel or hard 
work can harm anyone’ 
who keeps himself or 
herself in perfect con- 
dition mentally and 
physically. I went 
through fifteen weeks of 
the hardest work any- 
one can lay out for 
himself, and came home 
at the finish better in 
health and spirits. 
Pee! Early in the spring we 
sailed for Europe. We 
went to Paris directly, 
of course, and 
taking the ‘Paris 
cure”’—clothes—we went over to England 
to visit some dear friends who had 4 
beautiful home on the Thames. 

We attended the command performané 
at Convent Garden Opera House i 
London, and” heard the Russian Ope 
Company in “Boris Godunov.” We wet 
all obliged to stand to hear the enti 
company sing “God Save the King™™ 
the Russian language and with Ruse 
harmonies, before the opera commen 
The poor King had to stand through al 
of it, and he was obviously exc 
uncomfortable as he put his hands i 
in and out of his pockets, then be 
him and in front of him, and he st” 
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Just dip your spoon 
into this Pea Soup! 


And taste its delicate, delicious flavor! It’s 
the kind of soup you will remember and have 
again and again—it is so good. Campbell’s Pea 
Soup is the rich essence of tiny peas—the dainty, 
little ones which have such a sweet, refreshing 
flavor. We cook and strain and blend them 
into a fine, smooth puree and add country milk 
and golden table butter to give extra strength 
and nourishment. A wonderfully inviting soup 
for your regular menu and especially attractive 
when you are entertaining. Just the food for 


building lusty, bright-eyed children! 


Everybody likes Cream of Pea 

Stir slowly into Campbell’s Pea Soup an equal quantity of milk 
or cream, adding only a little at a time and each time mixing 
until smooth. (Use a spoon or egg-beater.) Then heat almost to 
boiling point but deo not boil. Serve immediately. 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


FOR SHS RED AND 


rS EAT SUBSTANTIAL, NOURISHING SOUP EVERY DAY 


OMPANY + 


CAMDEN, USA- 


We set the pace in any race 
When Campbell's is the prize! 
Our speedy gait should win a plate 
Of very biggest size! 
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on one foot and then the other until the 
finish, when he patted his hands in gentle 
applause. 

We returned to Paris again after our 
London visit and remained a few weeks 
visiting the restaurants and motoring to 
the old palaces, and from Paris we went 
to Frankfort and Munich. We wanted 
to visit the home of Wagner opera and 
we attended a performance of ‘Tristan 
and Isolde’ at its source. We visited 
Hamburg, Nauheim and Mainz. We sailed 
up the Rhine to Coblenz where we took 
an automobile and motored over the wine 
trail from there, where the Moselle meets 
the Rhine, to Bonn. 

We stayed in Berlin a week, and one 
fine day we went out to Potsdam just to 
take a ride over Berlin in a Zeppelin. The 
enormous Hansa, which carried fourteen 
people besides the crew, took us on our 
trip. We seemed to float along so high 
up that the Tiergarten and the Grunewald 
looked like stage grass mats and the 
prominent buildings and people looked 
like Noah’s Ark toys. I saved my ticket 
as a souvenir of my first trip in an airship. 

The mutterings of war were sounding 
when we sailed for home via Hamburg. 


When we went into the war I, like all 
the patriotic women, wanted to do my bit. 
Of course I knitted and made thousands 
of comfort kits and filled them with really 
sensible things. I volunteered to go over 
and entertain in the camps abroad but I 
was discouraged by the head of the 
Y.M.C.A. and gave up the idea. I 
started recruiting for the Navy with Mrs. 
George Wheelock. A friendly congressman 
thought I deserved a commission and told 
Major-General George Barnett, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, of his idea. 
He did not know then that the Major-Gen- 
eral was not head of the Navy also. But the 
Major-General knew and sent a beauti- 
fullyilluminated appointment as Recruiting 
Sergeant for the Marine Corps. Of course 
I accepted and started to recruit at once. 

One night we went to McKeesport and 
in two hours we had enlisted 259 men. I 
shall never forget that night. AsIstepped 
upon the platform which was built in the 
middle of a public square, I saw before 
me about ten thousand people. It had 
started to rain and umbrellas were raised. 
I shouted: “Men and women—our boys 
are knee deep in mud in the trenches in 
France, fighting for you and me. It’s 
raining there. Do those boys have um- 
brellas?”” In five seconds every umbrella 
was down, and in less than five minutes 
the rain had stopped. The most emotional 
moments I ever experienced in my varied 
career were in those days, when we needed 
men—and we did need men. 

I have had first nights of great successful 
operas and plays surrounded by an adoring 
audience and company and receiving the 
congratulations of friends, receiving wagon- 
loads of flowers and jeweled presents, and 
I have been through all of the emotions of 
sorrow and love; but the greatest moments 
(and they were many and varied) were 
when, after I had made a sincere and 
impassioned appeal before a crowd of ten 
to fifteen thousand people for boys to 
“come to the call of Uncle Sam and enlist 
to fight for their old fathers, their mothers, 
sisters and sweethearts and save them 
from the atrocious Germans,” I would 
see the onrush of lads who would fairly 
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tear down the railings around the recruit- 
ing stand to come up to me and offer their 
lives for our country. There was never 
anything to compare with such moments. 

Then when the bonds had to be sold, 
some of those boys came back to me— 
wounded—and they helped me to sell 
bonds by exhibiting themselves on the 
stage. Every time I weuld make a big 
bond sale—and believe me, I sold many 
millions of dollars’ worth in Pittsburgh— 
I would buy a bond for each boy who 
helped me, whether Canadian or Amer- 
ican. 


I took a respite from public life and 
never thought I would go on the stage 
again, until the campaign started for the 
President of the United States back in 
June, 1920. I am a born Republican. 
My father and mother were both Repub- 
licans. I went to the Convention with 
my choice selected for a President— 
Senator Hiram W. Johnson. I do not 
know why, but he was out of the running 
early in the game. Being a _ staunch 
Republican I had to stand by and await 
the result. 

On Friday afternoon I listened to 
Governor Willis of Ohio make a short but 
masterly speech—so human and with such 
a wonderful voice—nominating Warren G. 
Harding for President of this great country. 
I said then: “‘He will win. There is some- 
thing magnetic in this moment.” 

I had never seen Senator Harding, but 
it was prophetic. I did not wait any 
longer. I left the Convention Hall with 
my cousin, Mrs. John Glass, who was the 
head of the Red Cross work in Chicago 
during the war, and when Mr. Moore, who 
was a delegate from Pennsylvania, re- 
turned to the Blackstone Hotel that 
evening, he was just as enthusiastic for 
Harding as he had ever been for Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

“Will you go on the stump for Harding?” 
was his first question. 

“T will go for the Republican cause, for 
it needs every patriot in America,” I 
replied, “‘but I must meet Senator Harding 
and know him, and I must learn for myself 
whether I can make speeches for him.” 

We were invited to visit Mr. and Mrs. 
Harding in Marion. Mr. Moore had 
known the Senator previous to his nomin- 
ation. We motored over to Marion in 
September, and I met a most wonderful 
man. I sat at his right hand at luncheon. 
I watched him make his speeches to the 
different delegations that came to see him 
after luncheon. I watched Mrs. Harding 
handle the crowds so charmingly and 
graciously. I was especially honored when 
Senator Harding said, ‘“Mrs. Moore, you 
will have to make a speech to about a 
thousand women who have seen you in 
your profession and who know you by 
your work.”’ I do not remember what I 
said to them, but I do remember that 
after I finished my speech I found myself 
standing beside Senator Harding, Mrs. 
Harding and Mr. Moore, and shaking 
hands with every woman there. 

I again sat on Senator Harding’s right 
at dinner, and we had a most interesting 
talk in which he spoke quite intimately to 
me about his mother and a sister who had 
been a missionary out in India. I learned 
enough from that little chat to know that 
our President depends upon God’s guid- 
ance for every day of his life. 


Of course I did go out and make speeche 
for the Republican party and for Senato, 
Harding for President. The booking agen 
who arranged the tour of three and on. 
half weeks gave me a grasshopper’s life 
jumping from city to city. I mag 
three or four speeches a day in fiftesy 
states. 

When I was at the Stockyards in Chi 
a dapper little man came up to me ang 
said: 

“Miss Russell I am the only livin 
in Chicago who voted for Lincoln.” 

I jokingly replied, “Why you dear olf 
thing, you deserve a kiss for that.” 

He put up his face and I gave him a kiss 
on the cheek—on which he exclaimed: 
“No, not that way. I want a kiss on the 
lips and by gosh! ‘I haven’t forgot how 
yet either.” 

Mrs. Harding is a wonderfully gracious 
“First Lady of the Land.” I had the honor 
of seeing her the day they arrived in 
Washington before the inauguration, and 
was invited into her inner chamber where 
she was just as any loving human woman 
would be, nervous and endeavoring to 
overcome that nervousness by putting the 
flowers which came in great quantities 
into the vases. One moment she turned 
to me and said: 

“There is one reason I am glad to live 
in the White House. It is on account of 
those conservatories. Lillian Russe'l, | 
know about ten women here in Washington 
who love flowers as much as I do and who 
cannot afford to have them. I am going 
to send each one of those women flowers 
twice a week from the White House 
greenhouses as long as I am here.” 

But they are not the only ones who 
enjoy White House flowers. The wounded 
boys out at the Walter Reed Hospital 
receive flowers at least once a week from 
the hands of Mrs. Harding. 

The first kind act Mrs. Harding did 
after the inauguration was to stop the 
entire procession as they entered the 
White House gates and say to the gate 
keeper: 

“Keep the gates always open. I want 
the people to enjoy these gardens as much 
as we do.” 

I had a little *xperience of bread cast 
upon the waters just after the inaugura- 
tion. When speaking to women of Ms. 
Harding, I would say: 

“Dear friends, she is just a homey, 
natural woman like you and me. When 
you go to Washington, she will greet you 
there, as I am greeting you here,” and 
so on. 

A few days after the inauguration, | 
received a letter from a woman who 
heard me speak in Des Moines, lows, 
saying: 


Mrs. Lillian Russell Moore: What you 
said about Mrs. Harding wasn’t true. I 
called at the White House two days after 
Mrs. Harding moved in—sent in my 
name—which is Mrs. Smith—and the 
colored man said she wasn’t in. 

Yours truly, 
Susan Smith. 


Of course some day Mrs. Smith ¥ 
meet Mrs. Harding and she will be 
warded, for Mrs. Harding is a genero® 
woman, with a big heart, a wonde 
ful sense of justice and a real sense ® 
humor. 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


0, 
they APTHA $0 HA SOAP 
Peis 
MA Soap; FELS-Napy, 


ealthier homes With 


hiladelphia 


the sanutary housecleaner 


Begin your Fall housecleaning this year 
by buying a 10-bar carton of Fels-Naptha 
Soap at your grocer’s. Your house will be 
cleaner; your work, easier; and your health, 
and that of your family, safeguarded. 

Sanitary! Fels-Naptha Soap discourages 
germ life by completely removing grease- 
spots and other dirt-patches where germs 
camp and multiply. Fresh air, sunshine, 
Fels-Naptha Soap—three great purifiers. 

Fels-Naptha does all housecleaning and 
laundry work more quickly, safely and 
thoroughly because it is really two cleaners 
in one: a soap-and-water cleaner, and a 
napthacleaner. To get Fels-Naptha bene- 
fits, you must use the original and genuine 
naptha soap—Fels-Naptha! 

It is more than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real 
naptha in a way that brings out the best 
in these two great cleaners. Order 
Fels-Naptha Soap today. 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send for 
free sample. Write ‘‘Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia.” 


The 10-Bar Carton 


The convenient way to buy Fels-Naptha 
is in the carton shown above. Ten full- 
size bars, neatly packed. Directions 
inside each red-and-green wrapper. 
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Makes dishes really clean 


Fels-Naptha makes short work of 

a boresome job. Won’t harm 

the most delicate pattern. Leaves 
no greasy streaks. 


Removes spots from rugs 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 

dissolves grease—cleans and 

freshens rugs, carpets, draperies, 
etc. Try it. 


Fine for washing-machine 
Fels-Naptha, chipped into the 
washing-machine, loosens the 
dirt before you start to use the 

electricity. 


Renews 


painted woodwork 


Like a fresh coat of enamel, 

Fels-Naptha restores to 

woodwork the ‘‘smile’’ 
that dirt has masked. 


Real Naptha! 
You can tell 
by the smell 
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Are you 
a sensitive person? 


i ATURALLY, you are. Every 

person of culture and refine- 
ment possesses those finer sensibili- 
ties that mark the gentleman and 
gentlewoman. 

And particularly are such people 
sensitive about the little personal 
things that so quickly identify you 
as a desirable associate—socially or 
in business. 

Attention to the condition of your 
breath ought to be as systematic a 
part of your daily toilet routine as_ 
the washing of your face and hands. 
Yet how many, many men and 
women neglect this most important 
precaution ! 

The reason is a perfectly natural 
one. Halitosis (or unpleasant breath 
as the scientific term has it) is an 
insidious thing you may be troubled 
with and still be entirely ignorant of. 

Your mirror can’t tell you. Usually 
you can’t tell it yourself. And the sub- 
ject is too delicate for your friends— 
maybe even your wife or husband—to 
care to mention to you. So you may un- 
consciously offend your friends and 
those you come in intimate contact with 
day by day. 

Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is usual- 
ly temporary, due to some local condi- 
tion. Smoking often causes it, the finest 
cigar becoming the offender even hours 
after it has brought the smoker pleas- 
ure. Again, halitosis may be chronic, 
due to some organic disorder which a 
doctor or dentist should diagnose and 
correct. 

Most forms of halitosis, however, may 
easily be overcome by the regular use 
of Listerine, the well-known liquid anti- 
septic, as a gargle and mouth-wash. 

Listerine possesses unusually effective 
properties as an antiseptic. It quickly 
halts food fermentation in the mouth 
and dispels the unpleasant halitosis in- 
cident to such a condition. 

Provide yourself with a bottle today, 
and relieve yourself of that uncomfort- 


able uncertainly as to whether your 
breath is sweet, fresh and clean.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint 


Louis, U.S. A. 


| unless I miss my guess. 
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His Wonders to Perform 5 


(Continued from page 71) 4 


dozen quarter-grain morphine tablets, full 
strength. 

“Swallow one,” he said, “with a little 
water. They don’t taste bad. And in 
fifteen minutes you'll be all right again, 
Repeat as needed. 
Look’me up in Trout Springs City if you 
need any more. My name is Culp— 
Sylvester Culp. IT’ll be stopping at the 
Mission House.” 

They shook hands warmly, and Mr. Culp 
rode slowly off in the darkness. He was 
immensely pleased with himself. He felt 
that in all probability he had sowed the 
seed of a fatal habit in fertile ground. 
Persons given to splitting headaches are 
easily. and swiftly corrupted, and make 
excellent customers. Furthermore, recruits 
from the learned professions are salutary 
for the business as a whole. 

To the natural satisfaction of the man 
of affairs who has done a good stroke of 
business was added in the case of Mr. Culp 
the satisfying knowledge that once more 
in his long career he had followed one of his 
“hunches” with edifying results. 

“How did I know,” he thought, “that 
the miserable cuss was suffering? Just 
one of my hunches.” 

The moon, huge and burnished, had 
now risen clear of the chaparral. Sylvester 
Culp, not insensible to its beauty, pulled 
at his black beard and mused. 

“Some people call ’em hunches,” he 
reflected, “and some call ’em interventions 
of Providence.” 


Ill 


Tue medicine had a miraculous effect 
upon the Reverend Mr. Parrish. The 
pain in his head went away and was suc- 
ceeded by a feeling of placidity and beati- 
tude. He wrapped himself in a pair of 
blankets and for a few moments surren- 
dered to the luxury of optimistic thoughts. 
Then, following a general prayer of thanks- 
giving, in which he coupled the name of 
Sylvester Culp with Samaritan, a billow of 
delicious oblivion immersed him and he 
slept. 

The fire went out, and the moon set. 
Then came dawn who with her rosy fingers 
wiped the stars from the sky; the sun rose 
and wakened Mrs. Parrish and the little 
boy; Lorita waked and cried in a sorrowful 
voice, “Poor Lorita is a hungry girl; but 
the Lord will provide.” 

Then Parrish woke, smiling and happy. 
The effects of the drug persisted, and he 
had never before looked what promised to 
be a long and difficult day more tranquilly 
in the eye. 

And when Sylvester Culp, who had 
passed the night at the Mackellar ranch, 
a mile or two farther along the road, waked 
in his turn, the Parrishes were already an 
hour on their way. Mr. Culp had also 
waked in a happy frame of mind. Until late 
at night he had entertained the Mackellars 
and their hands with card tricks and leger- 
demain. And he had been praised and 
admired to his heart’s content. In addi- 
tion, his practiced eye had noted in one of 
the younger men certain symptoms of 
nervousness and high tension, and it 
seemed reasonable to. believe that Provi- 
dence had once more been thoughtful of 


him and put a chance customer in his 

The young man, lean and broad in de 
shoulders, rejoiced in the name of Co 
It was his particular function to look afi 
the horses in the Mackellar stable, agg 
it was into the stable, an hour after break 
fast, that Mr. Culp, always with an 
to highly profitable transactions, follows 
him. But if the Reverend Mr. Parrishk 
headache had been one of Mr. Culp’s good 
hunches, the nervousness and high tension 
of young Mr. Couple was one of hig had 
ones. 

“Well,” exclaimed Mr. Culp briskly and 
clapping his hands together, “how’s that 
nervous feeling this morning?” 

Mr. Couple grinned in a sheepish way 
and admitted that it was worse than ever. 

Mr. Culp lowered his voice and reached 
a hand into his pocket. Mr. Couple lis- 
tened attentively. Mr. Couple’s eyes 
narrowed, but his smile remained fixed and 
sheepish. Mr. Culp noticed only the 
smile. : 

“What you got to offer?” asked Mr. 
Couple slowly. ‘Morphine or coke?” 

“The first,” said Mr. Culp guardedly, 
And then though the smile lingered about 
Mr. Couple’s lips, the sheepishness had 
gone out of it, and Mr. Culp’s heart was 
shot through with a sudden cold admoni- 
tion. 

“T’m nervous,” said Mr. Couple slowly, 
“because me and Miss Mackellar is figurin’ 
to be married and we ain’t told the old 
man. I’ve heard of men like you, but 
I ain’t seen one before, and I ain’t hardly 
able to express my dislike.” 

Whereupon the outraged Mr. Couple, 
with alternating threats of his clenched 
hands, advanced slowly upon Mr. Culp- 
who slowly retreated—and proceeded to 
express himself as well as he was able. It 
happened that young Mr. Couple’s heart 
was as pure as a girl’s, but his own mother 
could not have said the same for his vocab- 
ulary. Mr. Mackellar, an immense Scotch: 
man, swift to anger and slow to appease, 
happening at that moment to be in the 
immediate vicinage of the stable, heari 
coming from the interior of that flimsy and 
weather beaten building words and phrase 
of which his Calvinistic training heartily 
disapproved. And with a roar of anger he 
flung himself into the very midst of them. 
But he was a just man and before shooting 
his monstrous fist against the offending 
mouth, he asked a question. ; 

“What the hell’s the matter with you’ 
he said. 

“That so and so,” shouted Mr. Coupleis 
answer, “is a dope peddler. He tried 
unload some morphine on me, and Is 
a-tellin’ him what I think of him.” 

Mackellar’s face turned a granite gra}. 

“Killin’s too good for him,” he sail 
Then he shot a hand out and seizing M 
Culp by his black beard, jerked and shot 
him as a mastiff might shake a rat. Til 
of this, but still grasping the beard, ¥ 
turned to Couple and said: : 

“There is nothing under heaven # 
enough to justify foul language. But # 
once I’ll overlook the offense to my @ 
Take this blank-blank-blank of a blank 
a horse and ride him four miles out into 
chaparral and drop him off and may 
Lord Who made him deal with him. 
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ber wo Good Bites 


Ry A cake of Baker’s Sweet Chocolate for lunch and when he gets home 
nite a a cup of delicious, wholesome Baker’s Cocoa with his supper. 

cing Sweetmeat, food and stimulant in one. 

Tear "Practical experience long ago decided that chocolate is a good sustain- 
ing f The Lancet, London, Eng. 

WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 

eo Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
him.” 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
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The 

Dance 
of the 
Perfumes 


I... river Menam, Mother of 


Waters, flows placidly through Bang- 
kok, ‘‘Venice of the East.”” The Sacred 
Lotus nods to the soft breeze. In the 
shadow of the Royal Temple, Wat 
Prakow, where sits the Great Jade 
Buddah, Lakhon girls with gold tipped 
fingers tread the mazes of the Nautch 
Dance. From the vales and glades of 
storied Siam, rare flower notes come forth 
to enrich Vantine’s Oriental Novelty 
bouquet delight, Jafleur. A haloof abid- 
ing floralcy, a whisper of old Oriental leg- 
ends hovers always round the wearer of 


afleur 


EXTRACT 


Jafleur Toilet Water (40Oz.) - $2.50 
j afleur Powder, in Cry- 
stal Jar with lamb’s 
wool puff - - 
Jafleur Talc - 25c the Can 
Jafleur Cold Cream - $1.00 
Jafleur Vanishing 
Cream - - 
At Drug Stores, Gift shops 
and Departments that feature 
the newest in Oriental Scents; 
or, if unobtainable at your 
dealer. send us his name and 
the price. 


The Buddha of Perfumes 
68 Hunters Point Ave. L. 1. City, New York 
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“For a man like him—soft and fat,” 
said Couple, “that’s the same as killin’ 
him.” 

“Do as I tell you,” said Mr. Mackellar. 
He addressed Culp. 

“Your horse,”’ he said, ‘‘will be returned 
to its owner. As we don’t want nothing 
of yours—you will take your saddle bags 
with you. You will be dumped into the 
chaparral five miles out and then you can 
go where you damn please. But there 
won’t be any place for you to go except 
back here. And if you come back here 
you'll be shot.” 

“Why waste lead,” said Mr. Couple, 
“when I got half a bottle of Louse Death 
left over from the war?” 


IV 


SHOOTING, or Mr. Couple’s half bottle of 
Louse Death preserved as a relic of the 
Great War, would have been surer. For 
Sylvester Culp, though soft and fat, had a 
good sense of direction and an iron will to 
live. These wrenched and drove him 
through the chaparral mile after mile. 
Water was no great rarity at that season, 
and he could have lived for days on his 
own fat. 

Thus upon a long diagonal he made 
slowly for the road leading to Trout 
Springs City. 

It was characteristic of the man that 
he at no time yielded to self-pity or to 
resentment against those who had con- 
demned him to perish in the miniature 
forest. He understood their point of view 
perfectly. He himself was not without his 
own moral code. And there were certain 
forms of human enterprise, undertaken 
for profit, which he considered altogether 
beyond the pale. 

He had not deliberately chosen to be a 
peddler of habit forming drugs. But the 
world had not welcomed him in any of the 
respectable capacities in which he had 
from time to time appeared before it and 
endeavored to give satisfaction. He liked 
to regard himself as the victim of pressure 
and circumstance. Eloquence was his 
forte. But there wasn’t a living in it. 
Urbanity, a cool head, good habits and an 
excellent sleight of hand had only suc- 
ceeded in making of him a first rate bar- 
tender who hoped in time to own a little 
saloon of his own. The Eighteenth 
Amendment had thrown him out of work; 
typhoid had burned away his earnings; 
and lastly an unjust sentence had made him 
for ninety days the cell mate of a Greek 
who knew the ins and outs of the drug 
business from A to Z. 

All day he fought with the tangled, 
miniature dendrons of the chaparral to- 
| ward a horizontal objective of tall conif- 
|erous trees, and by sundown he had 
|reached them. He was by then half 
crazed with over-exertion, and the cold 
of the Sierra night tortured him. And in 
the inky darkness he gave up at last to 
self-pity and to discouragement touching 
on despair. 

In the small hours his sufferings, mental 
and physical, became so great that, and 
for the first time in his abstemious life, 
he dosed himself with morphine. Then 
indeed his aching limbs began to relax 
and the night seemed balmy rather than 
cold. Fear left him. And he felt that 
life at any price was worth living. He 
wished that he had it to live all over again 


from the beginning. If he could, all over 
again, knowing all that he now knew 
surely success would be his and happi. 
ness—a wife, and children, and a home 
He drowsed and thought what an excellent 
senator he would make, or even what a 
sound, conservative president. But a 
the drug worked his thoughts became lex 
earthly, and he began to wish that he 
could 

In other words his thoughts 
travel in some of the oldest rnounateell 
circles, and to question in the several 
logical and humanly answerable ways the 
wisdom and the intentions of the Creator. 
The circles of course all led back to ey. 
ceedingly personal applications. “Maybe 
I do peddle habit forming drugs,’ he 
thought. “But I didn’t put the wish to 
live and not go hungry in my own heart 
and I didn’t put the juice in the poppy.” 

It was just then that he heard the voice. 

It was above him somewhere—a clear 
dispassionate, quiet, rich voice. And it 
said: 

“The Lord moves in strange ways His 
wonders to perform.” 

Mr. Culp’s heart stood still in his breast 
and the hair on his scalp slowly erected 
itself. And he trembled from head to 
foot. 

“Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you,” said the voice. And 
again, “Obey my commandments and : 


| 1 


shall be saved.” 

If Mr. Culp had been able to articulate 
he would have said: “It’s a great world. 
ZI wouldn’t want anything different. No, 
sir! And it ain’t for me to question why 
You put the juice in the poppy, and made 
disease contagious instead of health. | 
think you done just right!” 

But he couldn’t articulate. And in 
those moments he came close to death 
through sheer wonder and fright. 

The wonder remained with him til 
daylight and thereafter for a long time. 
The fright retired gradually into the depths 
of his conscience, and there abode, in 
readiness to sally forth and do battle 
whenever it should be necessary. 

“T have been called,” he thought simply, 
“to be a soldier of the Lord.” 

And he arose from the ground and went 
forward out of that place, a chosen mat, 
pregnant with good deeds. And he came 
suddenly upon the narrow mountain road 
toward which he had been traveling. 

Fresh tire tracks told him that the 
Reverend Mr. Parrish had already passed 
that way. And his conscience prickel 
him. 

“When I see him,” he thought, “I wil 
confess and he will help me.” 

But just around the bend, in avoiding4 
deep rut, the Reverend Mr. Parrish had 
driven too close to the edge of things, the 
edge of things had collapsed, and he to 
gether with his wife and child, his part! 
Lorita, his books and his goods and his 
dilapidated car had turned over and rolle! 
to the bottom of a hundred foot slope. 

The car had been cracked wide open ani 
disembowled. Mrs. Parrish and her littl 
boy had not been separated by the sudden 
death which had overtaken them; thet 
broken bodies were inextricably mixed Wi 
the twisted and tormented wreckage of tt 
car. But the Reverend Mr. Parrish, ¥ 
had dreamed of reforming Trout Spring 
City with his example and his eloquent 
lay at a little distance. 
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EVERY NORMAL SKIN 


NEEDS TWO CREAMS 


One to protect it and to hold the 


powder. A very different one 
to cleanse it 


O one cream can contain all the ingredients 

necessary to take perfect care of your skin. 

You cannot have ina vanishing cream the oils you 

need for thoroughly cleansing and stimulating the 

skin. You cannot have in a cleansing cream the 

ingredients that while protective will be absorbed 
instantly and will hold the powder. 


That is why two creams to meet these different 
needs were perfected at our laboratories after 
years of careful experiments by the experts there. 


To protect the skin and to hold the powder 


Constant exposure to wind and sun will make an un- 
protected skin rough and coarse. Your skin is naturally 
moist but the sun and wind dry it out and a rough sur- 
face is the result. This coarseness is merely the protec- 
tion the skin gives itself. You can prevent this very 
easily by forming the daily habit of smoothing on 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream before you go out. 


Pat on just a little of this fragrant, greaseless cream. 
It is absorbed instantly. You will feel refreshed and 
your skin will seem smooth and firm. Made of ingredi- 
ents that are especially soothing, Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream holds the natural moisture in the skin, and acts 


.as an invisible shield against sun and wind. 


The firm velvety surface Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
gives your skin is perfect as a base for powder. The 
powder will stay on for hours; and the cream cannot 
— in a shine because it contains not a particle 
of oil. 


A very different cream for cleansing 


Your skin must be kept thoroughly clean or it will not 
look its best. It becomes dull looking. To remove the 
dust and fine particles of dirt that bore deep into the 
pores you need a good cold cream—ordinary washing 
will not do. 


Cold Cream for cleansing 
Vanishing Geam 
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To cleanse your skin thoroughly and to keep 
it supple use Pond’s Cold Cream every night 


It was only after long experiment that we found just 
the right amount of oil for Pond’s Co/d Cream—im- 
portant experiments because heavy creams with too 
much oil overload the pores. Jt contains just enough 
oil to penetrate the pores and remove every trace ‘of 
dirt, yet not overload them. 


Every night, and always after a dusty trip, smooth 
this delicate oil cream on your face. Let it stay a minute, 
then wipe it off with a soft cloth. The grime on the cloth 
will convince you how necessary such a cleansing is. 


Smooth this cream on any little fine lines on your 
face. The oil will keep your skin supple and the little 
lines will not become deeper. This cream is so light and 
fine in texture that it requires only the very lightest 
touch in smoothing it on. 


Get both these creams today. You will find them in 
convenient sizes of jars and tubes at any drug or de- 
partment store. Neither cream will clog the pores or 
encourage the growth of hair. The Pond’s Extract Co., 
New York. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Tue Ponn’s Extract Co., 
238 Hudson Street, New York. 


toilet use. 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special intro- 
ductory tubes of the two creams every normal skin 
needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary 
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He lay on his back, his face to the sky. 
It brightened and darkened as light clouds 
passed between it and the sun. The eyes 
were wide open; but the fact that the 
pupils were greatly dilated gave them a 
curiously puzzled and questioning ex- 
pression. 

Close to the preacher lay a wire bird 
cage, badly dented and twisted. The 
oor was open. And the bird, if the cage 
had contained one, which seemed likely 
because of the sunflower seeds scattered 
on the ground, had flown. 

But Sylvester Culp had only a glance for 
the cage. His attention was focused by 
the dilated pupils of the dead man. 

“His headache must have come back,”’ 
he thought, “and he must have taken 
another of the. pills, and maybe that’s 
why—oh my God!” 

Horror and remorse pressed so heavily 
upon him that he sank to his knees and was 
presently praying in a loud singsong voice, 
and at intervals beating his breast with 
his clenched hand. 

During that time of praying only one 
thing became clear to Sylvester Culp. 
That he must take up the work of the 
clergyman where that work had broken 
ofi—that he must press on to Trout 
Springs and, sure that the Lord is with 
those whom He has called to serve Him, 
preach and evangelize, and by the sheer 
power of the eloquence which he knew had 
been born in him over night, drive forth 
Satan from the place and bring all the 
black sheep, and the gullible lambs, and 
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the sinful, skeptical old rams safe at last 
into the Lord’s anointed fold. 

He rose at last to his feet and without 
an instant’s hesitation spread over the 
puzzled, questioning face of the Reverend 
Mr. Parrish the overcoat into which had 
been sewed the ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of opium. 

He turned then his own eyes toward the 
zenith, and his hands spread and his arms 
extended, asked a question: 

“Why, O Lord? Why?” 

There was no answer, unless the phrases 
which Mr. Culp himself spoke next may be 
so considered. 

“Verily,” he said, “the Lord moves in 
strange ways his wonders to perform. 
Thou hast taken this poor man and his 
wife and little one to be among Thy angels 
in Paradise, and Thou hast chosen me to 
be Thy worker here on earth in his place.” 

He climbed the long slope to the road and 
pressed on to Trout Springs City, his eyes 
shining in a wonderful and unearthly 
way. 


Near the top of a certain pine tree in the 
high Sierras, mated birds had built a strong 
rough nest of twigs and were raising a 
family of two. 

At first glance the youngsters resembled 
crows. But instead of the straight, ac- 
quisitive, pecking crow bill, their intelligent 
heads were furnished with curved, mor- 
dant beaks, and although at first glance 
their plumage appeared to be jet black, it 
seemed here and there, as they shifted in 


the sunlight and raised their voices ¢ 
food, to have a translucent greenish ¢j 

Near these curious and hopeful yo 
sters, the like of which were not to} 
found in all the high Sierras, sat a supedi 
green parrot. 

Whether this wise and philosophical fou 
was the father or mother of the extrag, 
dinary hybrids in the nest is unknow| 
That it was their mentor and guide and th 
molder of their young minds, however 
seems certain, for occasionally as it ob, 
served them it would chuckle and remar 
in a rich and sententious voice: 

“The Lord moves in strange ways [ij 
wonders to perform.” 

This also is certain: that the Reverend 
Mr. Parrish was too soft, too guileless anj 
too gullible a man to have driven forth 
Satan from his strongholds in Troy 
Springs City. And that Sylvester Culp, 
inspired by the voice that he had heard in 
the night, and already versed in all the 
highways, and byways, and twistings and 
dodgings and mindworkings of the sinful, 
was the very man for the work. An( 
it is certain that at the end of a stormy 
year, he had that work pretty well in hand 
and was a power for good in the land and 
himself an incessant and indefatigable doe 
of good deeds. 

If Lorita could have known what was 
going on in Trout Springs City it 
more than likely that he, or she, would 
have taken the entire credit and left the 
part which the Lord seems perhaps to haye 
played altogether out of the reckoning. 


Gouverneur Morris is an unfailing spring of masterly plots and under- 


standing of human 


ladylove reminded him unencouragingly. 
“Say, isn’t that a shame!” she added, 
returning to the subject thoughtfully. 
“Can’t we talk her into it?” 

Jim yawned luxuriously. 

“Sure you can talk her into it; if you 
talk her out of it!’ he said positively. 
“You know ma!” 

And in his eyes, as in his sisters’, there 
dawned a sudden hope. 

“Tl talk to Ella—I’ll talk to Kate,” 
Josie planned with a sort of hushed eager- 
ness. 

“T’ll talk to Sister Edward and Father 
Cahill,” Jim added courageously. 

“Oh, Jim, you wouldn’t dare!” 

“Well, you watch me!” 

“But she don’t seem to act like she felt 
awful well lately,” said the high school 
graduate dubiously. 

“She don’t,” the telephone operator 
answered eagerly, “but the whole trouble 
is she’s sick for the baby!” 


The sudden change of policy was effected 
too cleverly to be apparent to Mrs. Calla- 
han. She might have supposed her world 
tired of the subject of the young lad and 
her children reconciled to seeing the charge 
of Rose’s baby pass to other hands. 

“Kate says that if the new baby is 
another girl she and Stan wart to keep 
Ittle Martin!” Josie said at dinner one 
night. Her mother shot her a quick, 
Cissat'sfied glance. 


nature. 


Rose’s Tiny Laddeen 


(Continued from page 64) 


“T thought Ella was beginning to want 
it!” Jim suggested placidly. “Anything 
so long as it isn’t us!” 

“Yes, have a motorcar that has no soul, 
and a dirty collie dog,” his mother con- 
tributed suddenly, ‘but let an immortal 
soul go begging—that’s the way!” 

“Sister Edward said that as soon as 
Good Mother got back, they’d make room 
for it,” said Mary, “and that’ll be grand 
for it, there with all the others!” 

“Ves, it’ll be grand for Kate’s own 
sister’s child herded in there with Eye- 
talians and Russians,” said Mrs. Callahan 
bitterly. “It'll be something for Kate to 
be proud of!” 

“Ma, the Sisters are wonderful with 
children!” Josie said reproachfully. 

“T don’t know how they would be, then,” 
her mother muttered, unconvinced. 

“Oh, they weigh them, ma, and write 
things on cards!” the youngest born sup- 
plied enthusiastically. 

“Weigh them, and write things on 
cards—a lot of good that would do them!” 
Mrs. Callahan commented bitterly. 

“Well, until somebody adopts him!” 

“T suppose Kate,” the mother asked, 
with a sort of ominous calm, “‘would be 
delighted to have someone adopt him?” 

“Well, I suppose so,” Josie assented. 

, ‘And take his good name off him and 
name him for a street or a city!” 

“You wanted him,” said Jim to her 
boldly, “‘as we all well knew, but—as I 
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said to Father Cahill—we’re all against it, 
Mary and Jo and me. We can’t have the 
child here, it’s out of the question, and— 
I said—‘Father, my mother sees its§. 
impossible and she’s not one to go against 
her own children!’ ” 

Mrs. Callahan’s face had undergone 4 
change during this cunning speech ani 
had altered from affronted suspicion to 
something softer, to an expression d 
martyred and thwarted endurance. 

“God knows what I’d have done for 
him if it hadn’t been for the lot of you 
bothering the life out of me!” she said 

“Now, mamma, don’t reopen the sub 
ject!” Josie warned her quickly. “It’s@ 
closed. We’ve had enough! Everyboj 
knows that, no matter what you wantel 
to do, we wouldn’t stand for it, and the 
priest himself says that your first duty 
is to us!” 

They all went on calmly enough wit 
their dinner, but inwardly all three w 
from the storm to come. It broke slow, 
with hideous deliberation. 

“Oh, that’s it?” said their mother 
sweetly. “No matter what I wanted t0 
do in my own house you wouldn’t s 
for it! Is that it?” a 

“Well, I’d walk out, for one,” Josie sai 

“Here, too,” Jim added. 

Their mother looked from one 
another. 

And I’m afraid of the two of you, aml? 
she asked, red of cheek and short of breath 
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in the United States and Canada sat down last year 
their Christmas dinners who wouldn’t have been there if everybody. 

the death rate for 1921 had been the same as it was in 1911. The United States is said to be the richest country in the 
What happened to make conditions so much better? world. Take every man and woman away Pare 
There has been a constantly growing organized effort to and what would it be worth? Not so much ie 
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women who make up the nation, the tremendous financial 
importance of prolonging human life becomes clear to 


as it was when the red Indians owned it. fo itina 


Anti-tuberculosis associations, welfare organizations, nurs- Even the unskilled laborer who works his full : 2 ies } 
ing orders and legislative bodies have all taken a hand. life-time makes the nation richer by several eng * 


The results show that lives have been and can be length- thousand dollars. It follows, therefore, that s~ 23 } 


iengate ened by the wise use of money, and that such an invest- down to the smallest tax payer in the last % fe & } 
spicion tom Ment pays dividends in dollars. small community, everybody is better off ye 
ession 4 When @ breadwinner is taken aw ay— when lives are saved. Apis 

cons ja the family is poorer. A community suffers a very defi- The work already done— eles 

ot of you eves 


7 and unhappiness involved. 
EAs soon as people realize— 


nite economic loss when it loses a number of lives. It has saved the lives of fathers, mothers, children. 3 
“the subj teases the cost of living to have workers die need- Saving fathers keeps families from ing 5) 
lessly. It increases taxes—to say nothing of the sorrow dependent. 


that the wealth of the nation depends upon the men and pation. 


Saving mothers helps to hold families together | 
and keeps children out of public institutions. 


Saving children adds to the future wealth of the 


Protected Health means fewer 
leaths. Fewer deaths mean few- 


politan policy holder — one of contribution to the Country’s 
these 55,000 saved from death— wealth in 1921. 
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Waffles 


on the maid’s night out! 


HEN you do the work 
yourself you certainly 
appreciate the convenience 
of an Armstrong Table Stove! 


All you need at the table 
is a bowl of batter (prepared 
beforehand in the kitchen) 
and your aluminum waffle 
iron, which needs no greas- 
ing. Be sure to use one of 
the egg cups to measure your 
batter for each waffle. Pre- 
pare creamed chicken in the 
deep pan below and use the 
griddle on top for another 
dish, such as fried potatoes 
or tomatoes or bacon—and 
there you have a delicious 
dinner! 


The Armstrong Table Stove 
cooks three things at once— 
boils, broils, steams, fries and 
toasts—making possible a 
wide variety of menus for 
breakfast, lunch or dinner. 
Costs no more to run than an 
ordinary electric toaster. 

Ask to see an Armstrong Table 
Stove at your electrical or hard- 
ware dealer’s. Price $12.50 with 
aluminum toaster, deep boiling 
pan, griddle, four egg 
cups and rack. 

iron $4.00 
extra. 
woe} Write for 
booklet K. & 
THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 

Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 

Huntington, W. Va. 


TABLE STOVE 
Cooks 3 things at once 
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“Well, you know that you couldn’t 
do what we wouldn’t Jet you do!” Josie 
answered simply. 


This speech was considered by the 
young Callahans the triumph of the even- 
ing, although it was not answered in 
words. After it Mrs. Callahan seemed 
dazed and finished her dinner as one who 
neither hears nor understands. 

“Well, that’s grand—the way it is now!” 
she was heard to murmur to herself, over 
the dishes, and later on in the evening. 
“That’s the way—in her own house—and 
a motherless child at that!” 

“You wouldn’t have that child two days 
before we’d all be sick and tired of him!” 
Mary burst out, a day ortwolater. “Kate 
says he’s a caution with his yelling and 
carrying on, and he won’t eat, and he 
lays awake all night!” 

“He’d want a mother to him,” Mrs. 
Callahan said with a face of agony, 
“someone to take him into bed nights 
and give him a string of spools to suck 
on!” 

“Now, ma,” said Jim firmly, ‘we all 
know you’ve been crazy for him since the 
day Rose died because he reminds you of 
Paul, and we’ve talked you out of it once, 
and don’t for goodness sake expect us 
to go all over it again!’ You can’t have 
him! They all know it; Kate says that 
Aunt Agnes has come to her senses at 
last and Ella says it was a crazy scheme, 
your wanting him, anyway!” 

“Tf Ella O’Brien knows so much and 
has had her supper, she may as well go 
to bed!”’ muttered Mrs. Callahan darkly. 
Later she was heard to mention Paul as 
having a leg on him as big as this child— 
the poor feller. And when the girls were 
in the parlor and Jim began to read her 
odds and ends of news, she was heavy 
spirited and absent minded. 

The dark, disorderly kitchen was full 
of warmth and comfort. Days were 
lengthening now, and Jim sat by the open 
window. The street was full of pleasant 
springtime sounds; Mrs. Callahan knew 
every dish and collander she touched like 
an old friend. 

Tonight she thought of young Martin— 
he could have a basket there by the other 
window, he could spend the long spring 
mornings asleep in the yard—the creature. 
Spring is the time of yearning, and sud- 
denly this mother heart yearned for the 
little derelict with a great ache of passion. 

“They queered me on him with their 
shenanigan!”’ she lamented in her soul. 
And aloud to Jim, she said: “It’s a pity 
the lot of you wouldn’t give Rose’s lad a 
chance for his life, the way he won’t die 
on us all!” 

“Cut it out!’ Jim warned her good- 
naturedly. 

“You’d think you all were paralyzed 
his mother said contemptuously. But 
Jim was apparently not listening. 

The next afternoon for the first time in 
ten days she went to see Rose’s baby. 
After that she went every day. 

“Don’t do it, ma!” said Josie warningly. 
“You'll just get fond of him!” 

“A lady is coming to see Kate and she 
wants to adopt him!’’ Mary added care- 
lessly. Her mother looked stricken. 

“Kate, poor girl, hasn’t the time or 
strength for him,” she offered. 

“Well, neither have you!” -Josie re- 
minded her quickly. 


? 


“A kid walk into this house, and I 
out!” said Jim. 

His mother suddenly turned on } 
trembling but furious. 

“Yes,” she breathed, “you’ve 
that way before—the only boy I aig 
out of my three! You won’t have ¢y 
child here, and me breaking my hear 
for it, you that’s out of the house a 
seven every morning, and the boy ashe, 
with his bottle before ever you'd gg 
foot in the place at night! I’m doy 
with the lot of you, I’ve spoiled yoy gi 
God forgive me, and now I’m paying fo 
it, the way it says in the Bible!” 

She went out of the room and her ¢hil. 
dren’s dutifully stricken faces assume 
expressions of caution and delight, 

“Tl phone Lizzie Dufficy!” whispered 
Josie. ‘She'll be at Kate’s tomompy 
afternoon as sure as anything in this 
world!” 


In the cluttered dooryard of Kate Oliver 
sat Mrs. Callahan on the following after. 
noon, with the baby in her lap. Her 
heart was full of distress and uneasiness: 
and every fiber of spirit and body was 
yearning toward this meaningless littl 
lump of unresponsive humanity in her 
arms. Mrs. Callahan was not eloqiignt, 
and she was searching for just the pitas 
that should sever Martin once and forall 
from his unwilling guardian and give fim 
to her unconditionally. A week ago sh 
had been carefully avoiding just such 
phrases; now she was formulating them 
over and over, and forming in reply Kate's 
probable replies. 

It was pleasant in Kate’s backyard on 
the sweet spring afternoon. The gras 
was high and brightly green, and ther 
were yellow dandelions everywhere. Ber- 
nadette Oliver staggered about pulling 
these off by their warm, fluffy heads, but 
the young lad her cousin lay passive, nor 
noted by sound or motion the twenty- 
seven days old world about him. His 
leaden blue lids were lowered over indifier- 
ent eyes and a microscopic fist was thrust 
into his lax little mouth. 

Kate, rolling down her sleeves, came 
out of the house and touched his littl 
blue double gown with a thin finger. 

“T doubt will be winter,” she said 
thoughtfully. And casually she added, 
“She'll have a time with him!” 

“Who will?” asked Mrs. Callahan sus 
piciously. 

“Lizzie Dufficy—this friend of’ Sister 
Edward—who wants him!” Kate answered 
readily. 

“Who’s that?” Mrs. Callahan’s heat 
stood still. 

“She thought she might come in to # 
him today!” Kate innocently straigh 
the bow of six inch apricot ribbon that ws 
dragging Bernadette’s ashen hair out d 
her skull. 

Mrs. Callahan wrapped a little washet 
out knitted shawl firmly about Martis 
puny frame and rose with him in her arms 

“We'll have no more of this sort 
thing now, Kath’rin,” she said decidedly. 
“You're all against me, the priest and the 
Sisters and me own children, God forgit 
the lot! But it would be Rose's wih 
seeing that you and Ella have your 
to do for, that I should have him, 
but for Jim and Josie bedeviling me | 
would have had him: this three W 
So we'll say no more about it, 
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that I’ll speak to Joe Hackett and have 
him fix up the papers about it!” 

Kate had been prepared for this moment, 
and warned by her husband and the shame- 
less Jim Callahan that she must now seem 
to be reluctant and _ indifferent. But 
Kate's heart was tender toward all babies, 
for the sake of the one in her arms,and the 
one ever closer and dearer, and the tears 
sprang to her honest eyes and thickened in 
her throat. 

“Oh, Aunt Aggie, you’re a saint—that’s 
what you are!” she faltered. Mrs. Calla- 
han kissed her; after these long weeks of 
being doubtful and unpopular and uneasy 
it was good to be called a saint again. 
“Of course you’ll have to talk it over with 
Jim and Josie,” Kate added, suddenly 
remembering her cue, “but maybe they'll 
let you take him if you want to!” 

“There'll be no letting or lavin’ in the 
matter!’ her aunt returned magnificently. 


“For the child is poorly and he’s coming - 


along with me now, and that’s the whole 
kit and boodle of it! Kiss Aunt Katy, 
darlin’,” she added, to the uuresponsive 
Martin, ‘‘and tell her we’ll come.and see 
her in a few days’ time! Good by, 
Bernadette, kiss the baby now. Good by, 
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Kate, it'll be no time before there’s an- 
other party in the crib!” 


Jim and Josie Callahan reached home 
about two hours later and stopped in the 
dusky entrance just outside the kitchen 
for a whispered consultation. Mary, com- 
ing in from “stravaging the streets,” 
joined them with noiseless laughter, and 
the three peeped into the kitchen together. 
Through the partly opened door they 
could see the pleasant, shabby room 
completely ; late sunlight streamed upon the 
blackened pots and discolored woodwork, 
cooking asparagus was pleasantly odorous 
in the air and there was a hint of baking. 

Beside the cool eastern window sat Mrs. 
Callahan, in her favorite rocker. Next to 
the rocker, on the floor, stood a wide oval 
laundry basket which had been lined with 
a bit of thin, clean old blanket, and in 
which a baby pillow waited invitingly. 

But the basket was empty and its 
destined occupant was held warmly, lov- 
ingly, in the big motherly arms. Martin’s 
dull, watery blue eyes were opened, and 
upon his little face, held close against the 
firm, rosy warmth of the other face, there 
rested already a strangely tranquil expres- 


sion. His whole little body, derelict an 
unmothered for twenty-seven dreary days 
was bundled tightly in an experily wrapped 
shawl, and upon his indifferent little ears 
fell forthe first time the delicious sound that 
only a mother can make; not humming, not 
singing, but what Mrs. Callahan called 
“filting.” 

In their mother’s handsome eyes the 
three Callahans saw a stern, exalted and 
determined expression. Now and then 
with infinite tenderness, she breathed a 
defiant ‘“h’m!” above the child. Once she 
said magnificently: “No moreof that, Jim!” 

“She’s fightingit out withus!” Jimwhis. 
pered to his sisters delightedly. “Now mind 
you don’t give in too soon or she’ll guess!” 

“God love her!” breathed Josie, in tears, 

Mrs. Callahan reached toward the table, 
where a milk-filled bottle waited in a bowl 
of hot water. She tested it against her 
cheek, tipped it into the little lips. Martin 
attacked it with an amazing readiness, 

“Well, look at that now!” the onlookers 
heard his guardian whisper, ‘n deep satis- 
faction. “You’re a good little feller,” she 
said to the child. “I wouldn’t wonder jf 
ye haven’t a little the look of my Paul 
about ye!” 


“Ma Callahan Capitulates’’ is a story by Kathleen Norris that will reach under your ribs to 
where your heart is. Read it in October COSMOPOLITAN—on all news stands September 10. 


The: Curious Tribe of McFee 


Ours is a heavy artillery outfit and each 
batthery has a hundred and eighty-nine 
rifles. Why not save woe and pain to all 
of us, includin’ your father, by carrying 
one of those rifles and goin’ through the 
motions of sojerin’? Come now, lad, be 
a bit decent and help us out. I have no 
wish to indulge in a finish fight with you.” 

“T have my code,” says he. “I cannot 
violate it, sir.” 

“The interview is at an end,” says I. 
“T bear ye no ill will, but for the sake of the 
father that sired ye, your will I make or 
break or die tryin’ .” - 

“T like plain talk, sir. At least we un- 
dhershtand each other.’”’ He stood up, 
snapped into it and left me. I summoned 
Moody. 

“Pass the word that life is to be hell with 
the lid off for Private McFee,” says I. 

It was. He refused to roll out that last 
night at a fire call, so somebody shtole his 
marchin’ shoes and the supply sergeant 
wouldn’t issue him a new pair in the morn- 
ing, claimin’ quite truthfully that all of his 
exthra equipment had been boxed and 
shipped. So Kevin McFee stepped forth 
into the morning in his bare feet, and when 
he refused to shtand in line for reveille roll 
call, somebody else shtole his mess kit and 
nobody would loan him another. In 
consequence he got no breakfast and I de- 
clined to permit him to ride to the train in 
an escort wagon. So he refused to march 
and I tied him behind the escort wagon. 
His father, at the head of B Batthery, saw 
him goin’ by, saw him standin’ hitched to 
the tail of the escort wagon whilst it was 
unloaded at the baggage car. 

When I’d loaded my throops I come to 
him. “Will ye give me your word of 
honor ye will not desert if I do not put 
a leg iron on you, McFee?” says I. 


(Continued from page 98) 


“T’ll desert if I get the chance.” 

“Ye’re truthful at any rate,” says I, and 
untied him, whilst Moody slipped the leg 
irons on him and hustled him aboard. 
For four days on that throop train he did 
not ask for food or a mess kit to get it with, 
so nobody gave him any. He helped him- 
self to water from his own canteen until 
he foolishly detached it from his belt in 
order to lie down, when somebody shtole 
it, and poor Kevin was half dead with 
thirst when I marched him, barefooted, 
from the railroad yards at Weekawken, 
New Jersey, aboard a ferry boat that took 
us down to Long Island City. The pave- 
ment in Long Island City was hotter nor 
the hobs of hell as he marched to the train. 
When he got out of the train at Camp 
Mills and stood, weavin’ in line, his poor 
father come up to him. 

“Son,” says he, “for the sake of the 
honor of our house—for the sake of any 
love and respect you bear your mother— 
go through like a man.” 

Young Kevin looked at him. ‘Father,” 
says he, “it takes a man*to go through 
what I’m going through.”” His tongue was 
thick with thirst and he trembled with 
weakness. 

“Tt does indeed, Private McFee,”’ says I. 
“For your own queer cause you’re a gallant 
sojer bhoy. Here, take a pull at my 
canteen.” 

His father struck it from me hand, and 
I stretched Kevin McFee Thirteenth in 
the grass with a right-hand blow to the 
chin. “This man belongs to me, Captain 
McFee,” says I, ‘‘and I will have no in- 
terference by an outsider in the internal 
administration of my command. Son, 
have a pull at the canteen.” 

He dhrained it and handed it back to me 
with a twisted smile. “So ye reserve the 


right to abuse me yourself but deny it to 
others, sir,” says he. 

I thrilled at the “sir.” “Private McFee, 
me lad,” says I, ‘‘any captain who doesn’t 
do that is unworthy to command men.” 

“And in the pursuit of your code ye have 
not hesitated to be unmilitary, for ye have 
shtruck my father, who is a captain, and 
that in the presence of enlisted men. 
And my father is your friend.” 

“The enlisted men would have lost 
respect for me had I done less. As for 
your father, he is a man and knows the 
code. He is shtill my friend. Supply 
Sergeant Cordano, hand me one of two 
things—your chevrons or a pair of brogues 
for this lad.” 

Cordano come through with the marchin’ 
shoes and a pair of clean socks for g 
measure. God knows where he got them 
and I did not ask. 

“Mess Sergeant Henderson,” says |, 
and the mess sergeant shtepped up and 
snapped into it. ‘Have ye by any chance 
some spare rations in your haversack, 
sergeant?” says I. i 

“T have, sir,” says Henderson and dug 
up two ham sandwiches. I took them 
and give them to Kevin McFee Fourteenth, 
and he ate them quietly with his divilish 
round blue number twelve fanatic’s eyés 
on me whilst he ate. “Sit down, Kevin 
lad,” says I, and at a sign from me Raw- 
hide Kelleher set his pack down 4 
Private McFee subsided on it with a sigh. 
Me own shtriker was beside me, so says! 
to him, “Put this lad’s socks and marchin 
shoes on him and show him how to rolla 
spiral puttee.” 

’Twas done, with the batthery lookin’ 
on and Kevin McFee Fourteenth munchia 
his ham sandwich and never takin’ his 
queer eye off me the while, although onc 
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Here's what takes place 
inside this hogshead - 


We PURCHASE from the 
farmers in Kentucky the very 
finest sun-ripened Burley leaf 
for use in Velvet. 


When this leaf tobacco is de- 
livered to us, we carefully pack 
it in wooden hogsheads similar 
to the one illustrated. 


There it remains to slowly 
age for two solid years. During 
this time the tobacco goes 
through natural ‘‘sweats” and 


throws off all bitterness and 
harshness. 


Long experience has shown 
us that ageing-in-the-wood is the 
only method that produces a 
mild and mellow smoking to- 
bacco. 


We're ready to back Velvet 
against any tobacco made— 
in the world. Smoke Velvet 
—aged-in-the-wood tobacco. 


Mild and mellow. 


Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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Diana Allen, well-known film 
star, uses Garda Face Powder 

ISCUSS Face Powder wherever women 

are gathered, and you will find 

staunch admirers of Garda. gr 
The One-Week Garda Sample gives the 
answer: a wonderful new fragrance—un- 
usual fineness—and soft, clinging smocthe 
ness There's a fresh, clean puff with 
every box of 


Watkins 
Garda Toilet Requisites—and over 150 
other Watkins Products—are delivered to 
the home by more than 6,000 Watkins 
Dealers. The Watkins Dealer is a busi- 
ness person of integrity—it pays you to 
patronize him. le saves you time and 
money. He brings you real Watkins 
Products, known for quality for more than 
50 years and u by more than twenty 
million people today! If a Watkins Dealer 
has not called recently, write us and we'll 
see that you are supplied. 


| One-Week Sample FREE! | 


Send today for liberal One-Week Sample 
of Garda Face Powder, perfumed wi 

dainty new Garda odor; also attractive 
booklet on beauty and Garda products. 


Territories open for live salespeople. Write! 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 


Winona, Minn. B Established 1868 
Dept. 189. VE The Original 
EARN MONEY AT HOME 
By coloring and selling our line of black and white Greet- 
ing Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fascinating 


work—Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and everyday line 
is in stock. Our illus. catalog ‘‘Pleasant Pages’’ gives all 


information. It’s free. Or send $1.00 for sample box of 
cards and folders, When colored will retail for $4.50. 

LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc. 
616 F St., N.W., 


Washington, ¢ 
Ensel 
Corners’ 


Millions 
Billions Paste NEEDED 

‘ } them to mount all kodak 
) pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 
them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick, 
ras good, 10e brings full pkg. an lee 
from Engel Mig. Co. Dept. 278 4711 No. Clark St., CHICAGO 


Two New Books 
by EDGAR A. GUEST 


“Making the House a Home” 


A masterpiece in prose by America’s best 
loved poet. 75 cents, net. 


“All That Matters” 


The latest book of verse by Mr. Guest, 
beautifully bound. Twenty-one full-page 
pictures by famous artists. $2.50 net. 


Other Guest Books of Verse 
A Heap o’ Livin’. ...... . .$1.25 
The Path to Home....... 1.25 
Poems of Patriotism. ..... 1.25 


When the Day is Done... 1.25 
Also in sets of cloth and leather binding. 
At All Bookstores 
or mailed postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE REILLY & LEE COMPANY 
1006 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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he looked at Rawhide Kelleher. And 
when they’d done with him he shtood up 
and smiled. 

“T feel better now,” says he. 

“There’s a motor lorry, son,” says I. 
“It carries our spare baggage up to camp. 
Ye have my permission to ride up on it.” 

“IT am no weakling, sir,” says he. “Tl 
march and be damned to ye.” 


Rawhide Kelleher and slapped him a 
backhand slap across the mouth. ‘The 
captain is respected here.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” says McFee, 


shtaggerin’ where he shtood. “Don’t you 
love him a bit too?” 
“We do,” says Kelleher. “You're the 


only man in this outfit that does not.” 

“Ye lie!’ says Kevin McFee Fourteenth. 
“T love him and I respect him.” 

“Kelleher,” says I, “hold over your 
head till he hits you.” 

Kelleher dhropped his hands and held 
his homely mug up for the smash. It 
came and the blood flew in big drops. 
What with his weakened condition, McFee’s 
blows did not stagger Kelleher, but for all 
that they stung him cruel. But he did 
not flinch and Private McFée dropped his 
hands and looked at the man. 

“He’ll take all you have to give for my 
sake, McFee,” says I. ‘Go to it. Kel- 
leher represents the batthery spirit. All 
for the skipper, because they know he’s 
all for them. That’s sojerin’, me son; 
that’s what makes men out of bums and 
saves decent people from savages. Kel- 
leher has conquered himself; he can glory 
in the sacrifice of himself for what he 
believes in—and that’s discipline and 
obedience to the expressed desires of the 
majority of his people. Kelleher hates 
war. He thinks it’s cruel and barbarous 
and stupid and he thinks it’s a great im- 
position on him to have to go sojerin’; if 
ever he goes into action he’ll go with his 
heart in his mouth and his two knees 
knockin’ together and a prayer on his lips. 
But—he'll go! Come, Kevin, avic, you’re 
breakin’ the heart of me, that you are. 
Kelleher, lad, go in the lorry but give your 
pack and your rifle to McFee. Sergeant 
Cordano, show McFee how to fasten that 
pack to his back.” 

We put the pack on the back of Kevin 
McFee Fourteenth and shoved a rifle into 
his hands. 

“Batthery! Fall in!” says I, and in a 
minute they were lined up, right dressed, 
fours counted, given front and reported to 
me. Kevin McFee was not in ranks. He 
stood where we had left him, looking about 
him curiously. ‘Rest!’ says I to the 
batthery—and waited, whilst Kevin 
thought it over. 

And then he come! “The captain will 
have to make them count fours all over 
again,” he says as he passes me by on his 
way to the big fours at the head of the line. 

“Gangway for combat troops!’ roars 
Kelleher. “He’s a big man. Give him 
number one in the first squad, front rank. 
Gangway for a sojer!”’ 

Kevin McFee Fourteenth shlipped into 
his place and ould Moody, the top, looked 
him over with a smilin’ eye. ‘“Batthery! 
Attention!” barks the top. ‘This bat- 
| thery had to be re-formed—and it was. 
| It must be re-formed again, now that there 
| are nine men in the first squad. Front 
‘rank! Give way to the left one file. 
| Halt! Count fours! I said ‘Count fours!’ 


“Ye are impudint, me friend,” says 


Speak up, McFee! Where do you think 
you are? In a young ladies’ seminary» 

“One!” roars McFee like a bull of 
Bashan, and the chorus of “One, two 
three, four—one, two, three, four,” ran 
down the batthery front. Old Moody 
about faced, saluted and reported: 

“Sir, at last the batthery is present and 
accounted for.” 


“Post!” says I, and old Moody made a 


right face, paused for a second and then 
shtepped out, with his ould back as shtiff 
as a ramrod. Arrah, but he was a sojer 
man, that lad! 

“It is the custom in this batthery,” says 
I, addhressing me command, “‘to have men 
who have been disobedient or disrespectful 
or who have committed acts calculated to 
bring discredit on the fair name of the 
batthery, paraded before the batthery and 
given their preliminary examination by 
the batthery commandher. Private Kei- 
leher, front and center!” 

Kelleher hopped down from the lorry, 
marched down the front of the batthery 
and come up, front and center, whilst | 
give the batthery ‘‘At ease!” 

“Private Kelleher,” says I, ‘“before’we 
left our thrainin’ camp you were A. W. 0, 
L. for a week and returned to camp 
dhrunk and disorderly, all in defiance of 
ordhers and greatly to the prejudice of 
good conduct and milit’ry discipline. | 
caught you at it, Kelleher. Are you 
guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty, sir,” says Kelleher. 

“Will you take such punishment as I 
care to give you, or would a summary 
court suit you betther?”’ 

“T’ll take what the captain gives me and 
that same gladly,” says Kelleher. 

“Bad luck to ye if ye didn’t, Kelleher,” 
says I. ‘“‘Here’s what I’ll give ye,” and 
with that I handed him back his chevrons 
as chief mechanic, a job he was proud of. 
“Go back to the lorry,” says I. 

“Tf the captain has no decided objection, 
I'll borrow his handkerchief to wipe me 
bloody mug,” says Kelleher, “‘and afther 
that I’ll march in line of file closers. Me 
head has cleared wondherfully.” 

So I give him a clean handkerchief—bad 
cess to him, he never gave it back—and 
dismissed him. Then says I, “Private 
McFee, front and center!” 

Out shteps me poor misguided Kevin 
front and center. “Private McFee, ’tis 
common knowledge that ye have been 
mutinous, rebellious, disobedient and dis- 
respectful to your batthery commander. 
Are ye guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty, sir,” says Private McFee, “and 
I’ll take what you give me and that same 
cheerfully, although in doing so I beg to 
call to the captain’s attintion, with all 
respect, the fact that I never whimpered 
or asked for quarter. I surrendhered of 
me own free will because it come to me, 
with a lump in me throat, that me policy 
was wrong and foolish and crazy. Neither 
you, sir, nor all the Ryans and Kellehers 
and McFees could have forced me to dout 
if I didn’t want to do it with a glad free 
heart, and to hell with vou if you dont 
like my plain speakin’, sir.” ; 

“That’ll do you, McFee,” says I, in mé 
best orderly room voice. “I'll overlook 
your impudence and admonish ye this 
time, but have a care would I find you 
before me again. I’m a quiet man to get 
along with until I’m aroused—and then 
I’m hard boiled and ’tis well for you you vé 
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found that out. Shtill, with all | your 
faults—and they are many—you're a 
mighty fine sojer and tonight at retreat 
‘u'll be a private first class. Here, you 
foal you, I’ve been carryin’ these for you 
ever since your father give you to me 
to bust”—and with that I handed him 
the chevrons of a private first-class. 


@ “Post! And see can you keep your nose 


hereafter, kid.” 

an blushed rosy red, give me a rifle 
salute—though God knows who’d taught 
him how to do that—about faced as he’d 
sen the top do, fell in a heap because he 
didn't know how to do it and was weaker 
nor a cat into the bargain, picked himself 
up and shtaggered to his place in ranks. 

“Now, thin,” says I, addhressin’ the 
batthery, “whilst I have a sneakin’ idjea 
that Private McFee is amply able to defind 
himself agin any blackguardly referinces 
to his notorious past, I'll add a bit of 
advice for the forgetful to paste in their 
overseas caps. If I ever, by word, sign, 
deed or glance, get the idjea in my head 
that somebody has remembered this day 
and the days that have gone before, I'll 
make hell look like a summer holiday to 
that man.” And I glared at thim. What 
did they do, say you? Well, I’d forgot to 
put them at attintion before I spoke, so 
they all grinned at me, God bless them. 

“Attintion!” says I. “Squads right 
Ho-o-0-0!” and away we went to the em- 
barkation camp. And that was the last 
of Kevin McFee’s conscientious objections 
and the last of my conscientious objectors, 
for I was never blessed with another. 


“But what became of him?” I ventured. 

“Ah, the poor gossoon! The Boches put 
a box barrage around us one night and 
filled in the chinks with mustard and phos- 
gene. I got the gun crews out in time with 
only moderate losses, but Chief Mechanic 
Kelleher, who had been up doin’ some 
work on number three gun, got hit in the 
keg with a fragment of H. E. and fell undher 
the gun. McFee saw him fall and knew 
be hadn’t his gas mask on, so when the 
gas shells commenced falling what does 
the lunatic do but take a mask off a dead 
man and go back through the barrage for 
Kelleher. He put a tourniquet on Kel- 
Ieher’s ruined leg and got the gas mask on 
tim, and when the barrage lifted he come 
out from undher the gun and carried Kel- 
her down to the dressing station. But 
‘twas too late. They’d both rolled in the 
mustard and next day they both went west 
with third degree burns. 


“Kevin McFee Thirteenth got the | 


medal of honor his son won in action, 
and last year, when the ould man died 
of the flu, sure he remimbered me in his 
wil. The war was over and I, who had 
gone up to lieutenant-colonel, was back 
again to first sergeant, where I’d come 
from. Kevin McFee’s will established a 
trust fund for me ‘for favers done to the 


house of McFee,’ and sure ’tis the happy | 


ould sojer I am, with a nice bit in bank for. 


teady shpendin’ and five hundred a month 
from the McFee trust fund. 
h, they were a queer lot, those 


McFees, and I never pretinded to undher- 
shtand them !” 


Peter B. Kyne’s stories are the 
talk of a continent. Another 
winner will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of CosMOPOLITAN. 


“This,” 
said the shrewd detective, 
“is an inside job” 


“I know,” said the man from Headquarters, “how 
friendly everybody around the place seemed to be 
—but somebody who was in your confidence 
got away with your valuables, just the same.” 


How often it is, that when health is gone, 
“something that was in your confidence got 
away with the valuables.” 


Coffee often robs its users of health, as any 
doctor can tell you. Sleeplessness, nervousness, high 
blood-pressure, indigestion, and a general loss of 
efficiency have brought many people to the discov- 
ery that their supposed friend, coffee, has robbed 
them under cover of friendship. 


There’s charm without harm in Postum—that 
splendid cereal drink in which so many thousands 
are finding safety and satisfaction. Postum’s flavor 
fully pleases, and Postum is safe for anybody, any 
time. The children can share in the delights of a 
hot cup of Postum. Why risk? Why not know 
you're safe? Order from your grocer or your res- 
taurant waiter today, and make the start with 
Postum. 


Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) made instantly 
in the cup by the addition of boiling water. Postum Cereal (in packages 
of larger bulk, for those who prefer to make the drink while the meal is 
being prepared) made by boiling for fully 20 minutes. 


Postum for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Ponjola 


(Continued from page 50) 


little hell around with us don’t we? and 
can’t drop it if we tried, as Kipling says 
But you’re too young to be consumed by 
your own flames. Take my advice anj 
clear out. Africa’s no good to a youngster 
like you.” 

“Strange you should say that. A map 
I once met told me the veldt was a great 
place for forgetting your troubles.” 

“He must have been a hard drinker.” 
remarked Druro ironically. 

“No, he wasn’t,” persisted Desmond's 
low, deep voice. “He was a fine fellow, 
I hoped I would meet him again out here” 

“What was his name?” 

“T didn’t know his name.” 

“Well, if he’s lucky, he’s dead,” said 
Druro, and that was the end of the con- 


Fil comes i 2400 telephone wires in a cable little larger than a man’s wrist 


Science keeps down costs 


When the Bell System in- 
stalled its first successful tele- 
phone cable, fifty wires was 
the largest number that could 
be operated in a single cable 
without “‘cross-talk’’ and other 
interference. Today it would 
require 48 cables of the orig- 
inal type to accommodate the 
number of wires often op- 
erated in one cable. 


Without this improvement 
in cable, the construction of 
new underground and aerial 
lines would have cost the Bell 
System upwards of a hundred 
million dollars more than has 
actually been spent. In addi- 
tion, the cost of maintenance 
would have been greater by 
eighteen million dollars a 
year. These economies in 
the Bell System mean a saving 
in telephone rates to each in- 
dividual subscriber. 


In all branches of telephone 


Better Service 


practice science has similarly 
contributed to economy. Even 
in such a comparatively small 
item as switchboard cords, im- 
provements have reduced the 
cost of renewal by four mil- 
lion dollars a year. 


Every new telephone added 
to the Bell System increases the 
usefulness of all telephones, but 
this multiplication tends like- 
wise to increase the complica- 
tions and the expense of ser- 
vice. The scientists of the Bell 
System, to offset this tendency, 
are constantly called upon to 
develop new devices which 
simplify complications and 
keep down costs. 

By virtue of a united system 
the benefits of these improve- 
ments are shared by all sub- 
scribers—and the nation is 
provided with the ‘best and 
cheapest telephone service in 


the world. . 


* BELL SYSTEM® 

Q AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 


versation, for the others had come out 
laughing and jesting, and Pat de Vinton 
announced that his cart would be ready in 
five minutes to start home. They reached 
Wankelo in the order they had left, except 
that Druro now rode the horse, while the 
Count snored peacefully between Sherry 
and Guthrie on the back seat. 

Desmond, who had strange ways for a 
man, looked at his face in the mirror when 
he was alone in his room. It had aged, 


The next morning at eleven Drun, 
Sherry and young Desmond were strolling 
along the main street, seeming happy in 
the sunshine and at peace with the world. 
Sherry had been doing a little shopping for 
the farm, the others assisting him with 
counsel as to the best brand of condensed 
milk and bully beef. 

These three, then, having achieved a 
hard morning’s work, were feeling pro- 
portionately exhausted, or so Druro and 
Sherry stated to everyone they met. They 
also frequently remarked that it was a 
thirsty morning, though sometimes the 
other party got the remark in first. Of 
course the natural sequel was at the club 
and their faces were Spartan with intention 
to hold out until they reached it. But as 
they approached the bank Sherry gave a 
groan. 

“Oh Lord! There’s Edwin!” 
A gentleman was, in fact, taking the air 
at the bank’s front door, and Desmond 
realized with interest that he was face to 
face with Mrs. Lowry’s model husband. 
Short and fat, he had a countenance that 
looked as if some witch had dug her claws 
‘into it and pulled all the features into 4 
bunch. His reddish nose was decorated 
with a number of little blue veins, which 
might of course have been due to indi- 
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Offer 


To introduce 
the handsome 
new Harrison 


rish and other 
pictures listed 
in our 1922 : 
catalog. 4 


This Picture Free 


LIP out this ed; mail to address below with 15¢e, to cover 
tage and wrapping, and get this beautiful sample 


post 
print with‘catalog of 200 other art subjects. If, af 
catalog, you order $1.00 worth 
15c, as part payment on your order. 


Cosmopolitan Print Co., 119 West 40th St., New York 


Dept. X. 


se e 4 
inches in full 
colors, 


walls cheerful. 


, after seeing 
of prints, we will credit this 


gestion. Druro, on good terms with al 
men except himself, addressed Edwin 
pleasantly. 

“We're just going up to the club to get 
a drink. Coming to join us?” 
“Too early,” was the bank managers 
response, and he frowned. : 

Even with the frown thrown in Desmond 
had a right to be astonished at this reply 
from a strict teetotaler. But he made n0 
comment, and Sherry being in such evident 
agony it seemed best to hurry for 

As soon as they got in Druro ordered 8 
soft drink for Desmond and three larg 
whiskies and sodas “off the ice.” and iné 
twinkling Paul the Goanese steward 
set them out upon a small table. 
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“Who's the fourth for?” Desmond in- 
inquired. 

en, of course,” answered Druro. 

“But he refused to come!” 

“No, no, my dear fellow. You're 
mistaken. I only remember him saying it 
was too early.”” 

Even as he spoke Edwin stepped briskly 
in and came straight as a wasp to jam for 
the three whiskies. ; 

“Found I had to go to the hospital to 
see the M. O. on some government busi- 
ness,” he explained, mopping his brow. It 
was doubtless his zeal for business that 
made him perspire so profusely. 

“Bravo!” cried Druro. “And here’s a 

drink just ready for you. Flatten 

it!” Which Edwin proceeded to do in the 
briefest time imaginable. The cares of 
the bank and the government lifted from 
his shoulders and he suggested another 


round, 

The English illustrated papers had just 
arrived, and what with these and the ever 
increasing number of cheery droppers-in, 
time passed pleasantly along. There was 
agood deal of inquiry for the Count, whom 
no one had seen since the dawn, when he 


was laid reverently to rest in his porch of 
grenadillas. | 

“l'm afraid he’s drinking pretty heavi- | 
ly.” Edwin wagged his head virtuously | 
and assumed his official frown of disap- | 
proval as well as his attachment to a third 
large whisky and soda. 

Sherry, whose agony had been controlled 
only by keeping his eyes off Edwin, now 
addressed him for the first time. 

“| suppose you mean the bank’s getting 
uneasy about his overdraft?” he said with 
a sneer. Edwin jumped. It may have 
been because the clock struck twelve. 

“Gracious me!”’ he cried primly. “I 
must be getting on. Bother this place. 
You come in here to see the papers and 
before you know where you are it’s lunch 
time!” 

“T dunno how you can stomach that 
beast,” said Sherry to Druro. 

“Oh, I get a lot of fun out of him,” was 
the careless answer. 

“I suppose one does out of hypocrites,” 
remarked Desmond. ‘But I don’t care if 
Inever see that one again.” 

Just then the Count stalked in, spruce, 
burnished and slightly aloof in manner. 
No one would have guessed that he 
slept in his boots. Guthrie and de Vinton, 
very jaded and faded, were busily resus- 
citating themselves upon “the hair of the 
dog,” and they immediately pressed the 
Count toa share in the well known remedy; 
but he waved them off, turning to the only 
person not drinking. 

“Ah, my dear young Desmond!” said 
he effulgently. “We will go out to the 
Oof-Bird where life is clean and sweet and 
needs no artificial stimulant.” 

Desmond slanted a lazy smile at him. 

“Certainly, my dear Count. Any time 
you like. I am beginning to think that 
wily bird perches only in your imagi- 
nation,” 

“You are mistaken, then. It perches on 
a kopje far from this iniquitous hole, and 
thank God for it.” 

He lifted his eyes piously, whereupon 
everyone rallied round him, pressing help 
and consolation into his hand. Desmond 
Jumped up and hooked him by the arm. 

€ was not going to let the old fellow be 


into breaking his resolution. 


in the 
baseball 


HE batter swings sharply. There’s 

acrash as bat meets ball. The out- 
fielder watches the ball as it clears the 
fence with many feet to spare. An- 
other home-run is added to the list 
of the King of Sluggers. 


Thousands of baseball fans see the 
same thing happen year after year. 
Yet how many of them know that 
there is metal in every baseball and 
that the metal is lead? 


Lead plays a part in every home 
run. Every high-grade baseball has 
a core of tough rubber, and wherever 
toughness is demanded in rubber, lead 
is used in it, either red lead or that 
other lead oxide, litharge. 


Besides being present in baseballs, 
this “wonder metal” is in tennis balls, 
rubber quoit rings, black lacrosse 
balls, black handballs, and black high 
bounce balls. 

You'll find lead used in hockey 
pucks, skate cushions, nose guards, 
which some football players still wear, 
and bicycle pedals. 

It is hard to count the uses of lead 
in daily life. But where you see lead 


used most is as paint. The idea of sav- 
ing the surface with paint from rot 
and decay is now firmly fixed in the 
minds of property owners everywhere, 


The principal ingredient of paints 
that save the surface is white-lead. 
The more white-lead there is in paint, 
the greater is its protective power and 
durability. Most painters prefer to 
use “lead-and-oil” pure white-lead 
thinned with pure linseed oil—to save 
the surface and enable them to do a 
good job. 


National Lead Company makes 
white-lead of the highest quality, and 
sells it, mixed with pure linseed oil, 
under the name and trade-mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


It also manufactures lead for every 
other purpose to which it can be put 
in art, industry, and daily life. 


Write our nearest branch, Dept. D, 
for a free copy of our “Wonder 
Book of Lead,” which interestingly 
describes the hundred-and-one ways 
in which lead enters your daily life. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 
Cleveland 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 

Hoyt Hardlead Products for Buildings 


Battery Litharge 
Battery Red-Lead 
Pressure Die Castings 
Cinch Expansion Bolts 
Ulco Lead Wool 

Sheet Lead 
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“Leave them to their cups, Count. I’ve 
an engagement with Mrs. Berrington and 
you come along too. She’ll quench your 
thirst with tea.” 

“Tea!” cried the Count as though he 
had been hit. But he went all the same. 

“The truth is,” he explained to Des- 
mond, “I’ve got to switch off; I had a wire 
from Lypiatt this morning to start the 
Oof-Bird at once.” 

“Is he going to be there too?” Desmond 
dubiously inquired. 

“Oh no! He runs the Agate. But he’ll 
be backwards and forwards. A hard devil, 
Con Lypiatt. No temperament—no tem- 
perament at all.” The Count became 
gloomy. 

“When do you want me to come out?” 

“In a couple of weeks. I’ll send you a 
message.” 

“T suppose there are plenty of huts there, 
Count? I can have one to myself?” 

“Oh, plenty of huts. Plenty of room 
for everybody:” 

“And it is understood that I have a little 
time to myself, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly, certainly. My dear Des- 
mond, it is more your society than your 
labor that is needed.” 

“Oh, I’ll do my secretarial job all right, 
but I want to do some painting too, and 
some writing. And now look here, Count, 
come and have luncheon and get off 
directly afterwards before the mob comes 
in.” Desmond was beginning to learn a 
few things about men who drink, and one 
of them was that they are nearly always 
good fellows whose instinct for sociability 
is at the bottom of the mischief. There is 
a childlike willingness to be led, too, that is 
touching. The Count was only too 
anxious to be guarded from his insidious 
foe, and Desmond did not leave him until 
he was safely packed into the cart that 
bore him away. 

“T suppose you think you’ve done a good 
deed in a naughty world,” jeered Druro. 
Desmond only inquired blandly: 

“How is your mine going on? Can I 
help you at all in the management?” 

“Don’t be cheeky. My mine is G. I. 
and so am I,” replied Druro pleasantly. 
“It’s a pity about the mine because I 
shan’t be able to take vour advice as soon 
as Id like to.” 

“What advice?” 

“The advice you gave me the night of 
your arrival.” That shut Desmond up. 
“Tt takes a fortune to drink yourself to 
death when you are as strong as a rhino. 
I’ve been trying to do it for nearly eighteen 
months now. But just as I feel I am 
making a bit of headway I become stone 
broke.” 

“You make me tired,” said Desmond 
abruptly. “I was going to apologize to 
you for what I said but I won’t. You’re 
not worth it.” 

“Quite right, and nobody need apologize 
to me for what they think. I’m not Edwin, 
you know.” He laughed and turned away 
to Sherry. “Must be getting off to my 
precious Fool’s Prayer, I suppose. Not 
that there’s anything doing, but poor old 
Emma gets depressed if I’m not there to 
watch our last jimmies go down the shaft.” 

“Why don’t you shut down?” said 
Sherry. 

“Going to at the end of the month.” 

They went off together, and Desmond 
stood looking after them with an expres- 
sion of mingled pity and anger. 
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Druro disappeared from town and so did 
Sherry, but in a few days the latter was 
back with another plan to suggest. He and 
Druro were going off on trek to see if they 
could find a good “tribute.” They in- 
tended taking a wagon and oxen for their 
kit and stuff, some boys to cook and drive, 
and a couple of horses. ‘Would Desmond 
like to get a horse and come too? 

“Give you an insight into mining and 
veldt life all right and plenty of stuff for 
your books and pictures.” 

Desmond seemed plunged in 
cision. 

“How do you manage about sleeping 
quarters and living generally?” he inquired 
at last. 

“Sleeps where you dines,” was the airy 
reply, “and dines wherever you can get 
it.’ 


inde- 


“Rather a casual way of doing things!” 

“Not at all. It’s a custom of the 
country. There are spare huts at every 
camp, and if not you roll up in your 
blanket under the wagon. Campé a la 
belle étoile. 

“Out on the veldt with the stars to 

rely on 

Alpha, Omega, and Mister O’Ryan,” 
prattled Sherry under the fond delusion 
that he was quoting Kipling and talking 
French. 

“Sounds all right. 
time to myself?” 

“Oh, there you are again! I never saw 
such a fellow for wanting time to himself!” 

Desmond stared. ‘“‘Do you mean I am 
different from other fellows?” 

“Oh no!” sighed Sherry. ‘“Lundi is 
just such another. There are days when 
he wants the whole blurry veldt to himself. 
Now J/’ma sociable chap. I like company 
on principle.” 

“How do you know he won’t resent my 
coming?” 

“How do I know? He told me so. 
Now what was it he said about you? 
Some blither or other, I can’t remember.” 

“T should like to know, however, so just 
exert your magnificent memory.” 

Sherry scratched his skull. 

“Let me see, what was he muttering? 
Something about someone speaking to him 
of all the things he had not found and 
would never find, and had not been and 
would never 

“Quoting Richter!” 
mond. 

“Richter pills!” scoffed Sherry. ‘He 
said he could see the traces of your mother’s 
kisses on you yet.” 

“What rot,” said Desmond brusquely. 

“Yes, wasn’t it? He was drunk of 
course.” 

There was a silence. They were sitting 
on the Falcon stoop, smoking and gazing 
at the empty red road. 

“Well, what about it?” 

“All right, I’ll come,” said Desmond at 
last. “But if it’s going to be another get- 
offi-the-booze picnic I shall quit at once. 
You can tell your pal Druro to put ¢hat in 
his pipe and smoke it.” 

In spite of their character for dissipation 
it was a privilege to be on the veldt with 
Druro and Sherry. Drink did not: have 
such a bad effect on them as in town; 
besides, they could not get so much. And 
out in the open they changed; their eyes 
seemed to see everything, their minds to 
grow calm. They became more boyish, 
yet wiser. 


But will I get any 


murmured Des- 


Druro was hard as nails, and a clink; 
shot. He couldn’t be lost on the vei 
and he didn’t know what fear was, You 
could look into those bloodshot blue eyes 
and know that he would go out and meg 
death as coolly as he’d go into the ney 
room. Death was the least of his Worries: 
it was life that was his burden; yet on th 
veldt even this seemed to lift a little and 
often he was merry as a child; dainty as, 
woman in his ways; unfailingly good 
tempered. Free of his curse he would haye 
been a lovely man to live with. 

They were both amusing fellows, and 
there was always some prank or funny 
episode forward. If wit and good humor 
could have killed care they would hay 
been sound men. 

Sherry, given the necessary amount of 
encouragement, might become Rabelaisian, 
Druro had little to say on the subject of 
women, but he could be exceedingly dry 
about men. 

Being a parson’s son he possessed most of 
the defects and advantages of those who 
issue from English rectories, including a 
sound classical education, a ribald spirit, a 
good working acquaintance with both the 
Bible and the racy side of life, a thorough 
contempt for “preachiness.” 

These things, lumped with a knowledge 
of men and certain disillusions about 
women, make a not unamusing basis for 
conversation. He used to refer somewhat 
dryly to his uncle, the sporting cleric who 
brought him up, as the ‘‘Reverend Francis” 
and regale them with quotations from this 
holy man’s family prayers. A favorite 
utterance was “O Lord! Grant us more 
than we can ask or think.” 

“Pretty tall order, that!’’ said irreverend 
Francis. 

Billeting arrangements were simple. 
Outdoor sleeping was a pleasure, and after 
a day in the open each was only too ready 
to roll up in his blankets under the wagon. 
In the morning Sherry and Druro bathed 
at the nearest river, but Desmond did not 
attend these functions, owning frankly to 
a horror of crocs. When the others had 
departed he would go off by himself with 
a bucket, and perform his toilette in 
private. 

The two older men wore no coats and 
were usually open shirted, but Desmond 
avoided this fashion, for like all new comers 
he felt the sun and exposed as little skin 
as possible. Even so he suffered many 
things. 

But it was worth disfiguring blisters and 
peeled skin if only for the sake of getting 
back to camp at night, met from afar by 
the perfume of the coffee, buck steak grill 
ing on wood coals, and bread hot from the 
bake pot. 

Once Sherry invited them to a delicious 
stew he had prepared. They much et- 
joyed it, but did not feel so well when told 
it had been made of tortoise. He could 
cook antbear to perfection too, and porct- 
pine; but upon the occasions when such 
dishes were incorporated in the menu the 
others contented themselves with frest- 
water fish. Sherry was not much of am 
Izaak Walton, but the other two had 4 
love in common for the sport and spent 
many a happy hour at it, for all Rhodesian 
rivers abound with barbel, yellow fish, eels 
and bream. 

Nearly every camp they visited had some 
peculiar feature by which its owners lik 
it to be renowned; a distinction usualy 
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having nothing whatever to do with min- 
ing. Certainly there was the Gloire de 
Dijon with its reputation for killing a 
nigger a day underground. But the 
Golden Fleece proudly boasted five man- 
agers in succession who had died of “‘rats.”’ 
The Bow-wow was famous for leopards. 
The Pretty Pink was a camp pitched on a 
kopje of bright red soil that discolored 
everything. No lady would visit there— 
only “pretty ladies.” The Ping-Pong was 
full of lions. 

The Perth had a ghost. 

At the Conference group of mines the 
fitters always went mad. 

At the Nellie Bly they were proud of 
their beautiful little cemetery full of fitters, 
engine drivers and managers—the latter 
predominating as usual, 

The Panther owned the reputation of 
being the wettest mine in the country, not 
ponjola this time but water. 

The mining camps they visited were of 
every description, from big ventures with 
all the latest improvements in mill and 
machinery and hundreds of natives buz- 
zing round, to small affairs run by two or 
three white men and a handful of natives, 
just managing to keep things going with a 
microscopic margin of profit. Even when 
the mine had gone bust, and was on the 
point of shutting down, hospitality was 
never lacking. 

Druro and Sherry were popular too and 
had cronies everywhere. Men hailed their 
arrival like a bank holiday and knocked off 
work for the day. There often seemed an 
inclination to turn the occasion into a sort 
of Long Vacation, and whenever this 
happened and whisky flowed too freely 
Desmond cleared out at once for the 
wagon. After a while Druro and Sherry 
would turn up there too, the former 
very taciturn, the latter with the sad and 
patient air of a wronged man. Both 
were pretty tight, of course, but not so 
drunk as they would have been if they 
had stayed later. 

Desmond took no notice of their moods. 
He was always busy painting on these 
occasions, flinging brilliant sunsets on to 
the canvases he had brought with him, or 
doing sketches of the “boys” grouped 
round their mealie-meal pot. 

But one evening when the other two got 
back and threw themselves down sulkily 
under the wagon the hour was too late for 
painting. It was as light as day but the 
light came from a full moon sailing over- 
head, white as a pearl. Tree and bush 
and the browsing oxen were inked in outline 
against the low sky and the boys at some 
distance lay curled about their fire as 
usual, but they seemed excited about 
something. Desmond, smoking calmly, 
was apparently in meditation upon an 
upturned box tilted against the front 
wagon wheels. 

A slight object that lay across his knee 
the others did not closely examine. They 
were out of tune with the world generally 
and Desmond particularly, on whose ac- 
count a pleasant evening of cards and 
whisky had been forsaken. It was not 
that either of them yearned for Desmond’s 
society, but they had an uneasy feeling 
that having got the boy out with them on 
the veldt it was hardly the game to leave 
him alone at the wagon. As they had 
dined there was nothing much to do 
but lie under the wagon, smoke and nurse 
their grievances. 
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Suddenly the jabber of the natives was 
silent. Their sharp, watching eyes had 
seen Desmond lifting the object from his 
knee to his shoulder, and they knew what 
was coming for they had heard it before 
when he was alone. A soft flake of sound 
stole out and fell upon the air—an ex- 
quisitely sad and tender sound, and 
another, and another, forming a silver 
thread of melody. The two under the 
wagon sat bolt upright, staring speech- 
lessly at Desmond and the thing in his 
hands—a violin, most tenderly and bril- 
liantly played. 

For half an hour he sat there filling the 
night with such sounds as had probably 
never before been heard on the veldt. 
Quiet reigned all round. The natives 
never spoke or stirred. Sherry had lain 
down again with his face on his arms. 
Druro, with his back to the wheel edge, 
remained sitting, his arms folded across 
his breast, one hand holding an unlighted 
pipe, his burning, bloodshot eyes staring 
into the moonlight with a straight, fixed 
stare. 

When Desmond put up his violin at 
last no one thanked him. There was 
absolute silence for a moment, broken only 
by a horrible sound. It came from Sherry 
lying with his face on his arms, his shoul- 
ders jerking spasmodically. He was sob- 
bing. 

Druro turned violently on Desmond. All 
the blood in his body seemed to have got 
into his eyes. 

“T’ll thank you never to play that 
damned thing again in this camp.” 

“Why not?” asked Desmond, adding 
coolly, “If you want my company you 
should put up with my customs.” 

Druro did not answer. Perhaps he 
could not have given his reason if he had 
wanted to. But Desmond knew it. Music 
awoke in him something he did not want 
awakened; something he was perpetually 
thrusting down out of sight, and narcotiz- 
ing with whisky—his happiness, his hopes, 
his manhood. 

“It speaks to me of those things which in 
all my endless life I have found not, and shall 
not find.” 

If music does this to ordinary human 
beings, everyday men and women of the 
world, God knows what it does to the 
broken ones of the earth, the lost souls 
wandering in exile or stumbling in the 
darkness of their self-made hells. 

“Never mind, forgive you,” said 
Desmond quietly, closing the case of the 
offending instrument with a click. ‘You'll 
ask me to play again some day.” 

He did not know what made him say 
that, except as the utterance of a hope 
born to counter the hopelessness in Lundi 
Druro’s eyes. 


And so the days and nights went by. 

Desmond began to acquire, as well as a 
strange insight into the souls of men, a 
fund of knowledge on the subject of mining 
machinery and plant; the difference be- 
tween Chilian, Huntingdon and Tremayne 
mills; how the cyanide process was worked; 
what dry crushing meant; and quartz and 
friable rock and plates and blankets and 
adits and open workings. He also learned 
that to get a mine on tribute was not to 
own it but to lease it from the owner or 
company of owners, paying a royalty of 
anything from one percent to twenty-five 
percent on the gross value of gold recovered 


—the remaining percentage being the 
property of the tributor. 

This was the kind of mine Sherry and 
Druro were looking for. It usually mean; 
some property partially developed but not 
warranting the expense of crecting jm. 
portant machinery. A tributor working 
on his own at such a place with a fey 
natives and expenses cut down to the last 
capful of food, could make a comfortable 
living, sometimes, a fortune if he struck it 
lucky. Of course, more desirable still, and 
the summum bonum of most men, was to 
own a small property, discovered by them. 
selves and liable to no royalty except the 
government fees—five pounds a month for 
a license on each claim from which rock for 
the mill was taken. 

Naturally, Sherry and Druro would 
rather have struck something on their own 
instead of looking for a tribute. But that 
was easier said than done. However, like 
all born miners they never despaired of 
that happy fluke coming along some day, 

Desmond was best pleased when his 
party kept away from mines and stuck to 
the veldt, each armed with a pick for turn- 
ing up the earth’s surface. Life with an 
object, as well as the pleasant excitement of 
danger from crocs in the rivers; leopards 
in the bush; pythons, adders, and fierce 
poisonous insects in the long grass. There 
were lions too; their deep mouthed bay- 
ing rang often through the silver night. 


CHAPTER VI 


UT ere long the drought broke. A day 

dawned in gray veils of rain, and the 
veldt was no longer a healthy place to linger 
in. It took two good days’ trekking to 
reach Wankelo, and when they got there 
it was to find that the Count’s summons to 
Desmond had come at last. As they had 
not been successful in finding a new prop- 
erty for Druro, he returned to assist his 
partner in shutting dowmnthe Fool's Prayer. 
Sherry, however, was willing in the sacred 
cause of friendship to forego a day's 
strenuous management of the farm, and 
Pat de Vinton with his inevitable Cape 
cart drove them out to the Oof-Bird. 

The Count met them smiling. 

“Ah, you fellows! Just in time for an 
eye opener.” 

He led the way to the mess hut anda 
large table with drinks set out, and the eye- 
opening being successfully accomplished 
they were shown round. First there was 
the kitchen, which was merely a wood fire 
with a camp pot over it. But as the Count 
explained, such a pot could be used as oven, 
frying pan, saucepan, stewpot or boiler, 
and an extremely appetizing odor was 
issuing from it at the moment. Close by 
an open shed—four poles with a few sheets 
of “corrugated” to keep out the rain when 
it didn’t rain too hard—was introduced a 
the pantry. 

Sleeping huts composed the rest of the 
living camp. The mine shafts were only# 
few yards off, and the mill a few yards from 
the shafts. The only thing dumped at any 
distance was the native compound, where 
about a hundred workers lived. 
Count had been busy, and the five stamp 
mill had begun its noisy song, so sweet 
the mining man’s ear. 

“As long as you hear that you know 
everything is all right,” said he gaily # 
they reentered the mess hut. The othe 
white men on the property had also joined 
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A Business Coupe 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 


This car represents a new and important achieve- 
ment in commercial transportation. 


For the first time in motor car history, business men 
are enabled to buy a closed car, the body of which is 
built throughout of steel. 


The advantages of this all-steel construction— 
reserved until now to open cars—are particularly 
marked in a coupe built to weather the wear and 
tear of hard commercial usage. 


Immediately you will be impressed with the beauty 
and lightness of this coupe. Time will convince you 
of its unusual stamina. The doors snap neatly shut. 
Body squeaks are eliminated. Dodge Brothers 
enamel is baked on the surface of the steel—a per- 
manent lustrous finish, impervious to wear. 


The interior is roomy and thoughtfully equipped 
with every appointment necessary to the owner’s 
comfort and all-weather protection. 


Business houses that equip their salesmen with 
motor cars have been quick to recognize in this 
coupe a very unusual investment. 


Dooce Grotners, Detroit 
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them—Jimmie Spelter, the fitter, a small 
grimy man with unique table manners; 
and McFadden, the miner, introduced as 
“Kipper.” 

They all sat down to the dish of stewed 
eels which the Count, various in his gifts, 
had not only caught the night before but 
cooked with the art of an Autolycus. 

“Yes, you haven’t been long getting the 
mill started,’”’ commented de Vinton. 
“But how are you going to keep it going? 
Old George Curran turned this place down 
and he knows a thing or two.” 

“Well, he made a bloomer for once,” 


proclaimed the Count. “‘I tell you there’s. 


gold here. You keep your eye open for 
our first output.” 

De Vinton grunted. “I don’t want to 
depress your sanguine temperament, but 
—you’ll astonish me if you cover expenses.” 

“You're the greatest mining pessimist in 
Rhodesia,” retorted the Count. ‘“Every- 
one knows that. It makes you mad as 
hell when you get a tail of gold in the 
pan.” 

“Quite true,” chorused Sherry. “The 
only time he’s fit for society is when he’s 
been panning blanks all the morning.” 

“Better than passing duds on the public, 
anyway.” 

“Who’s passing duds? You wait and 
see,’ snorted the Count. ‘Pessimism is 
the easiest form of gold mining. You 
stick to it, Pat, but you'll never make 
your pile.” 

“Pessimism is a disease,’ quoth Sherry. 
“Whenever I feel it coming on I have a 
drink—on principle. -Pass the bottle.” 

Desmond understood little of the mining 
jargon that followed, but mining, and the 
types it brought together, began to fascin- 
ate him. He looked from the fat, sad de 
Vinton to the Count glowing with good 
living; the amber-eyed Sherry swigging 
down quantities of whisky—on principle; 
the thoughtful Scotch face of the Kipper; 
and Jimmie Spelter, the grimy machine 
man, who for a moment had laid down his 
knife and fork and was wiping his fingers 
upon his braces—found them all intriguing. 

“T wonder where my office is?” he re- 
marked to Sherry as they lounged outside. 

“Your wha-at?” 

“My office—the place where I’m sup- 
posed to perform my secretarial duties.” 

“Oh, ah, yes!” Sherry began to laugh. 
“Well, there is an office of course, where 
the retorting is done and the stores are 
kept. But your duties can be done in any 
old place.’ He winked. ‘Mostly in the 
kitchen, I expect.” 

It was Desmond’s turn to cry, “Wha-at?” 

“You see, my boy, on a mine like this a 
secretary’s job by itself doesn’t take up a 
heap of time. But there ave ways you can 
be useful, such as keeping an eye on the 
kitchen, dishing out mealie-meal to the 
niggers, cutting up and giving out their 
meat twice a week, marking their tickets 
every night as they come off their shift——’”’. 

“Well, I'll go——” Desmond was just 
about to use Druro’s favorite expression 
but pulled up in time. “If those are 
secretarial duties the Count can jolly well 
perform them for himself.”’ 

The Count, on being so informed a 
minute later, merely murmured _ placat- 
ingly: 

“All right, my dear fellow, all right, 
don’t get rattled. I told you it’s not so 
much your services we want, didn’t I? 
It’s your society.” 
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All the same, within the next few weeks 
Desmond often found himself doing the 
very tasks Sherry had prophesied upon. 
Not from coercion but for general comfort’s 
sake it was as well to stroll sometimes into 
the kitchen and see what the cook boy 
was about. 

Gow was clever as paint. You had only 
to show him a dish once—making a mer- 
ingue, or stuffing a turkey—and he was on 
to it. But his culinary methods had to 
be watched. He thought nothing of 
straining the coffee through somebody’s 
handkerchief, or peeling potatoes with a 
razor, if anyone was foolish enough to 
leave one lying around, or washing up with 
a mislaid sock. Apart from these little 
bétises he was a jewel. 

Neither was Desmond actually called 
upon to serve out the natives’ mealie-meal, 
but often the dawn found him giving the 
police boy a hand in doing so. Each boy 
got two pounds a head per day; once a 
week one pound of meat each; twice a week 
vegetables. When no meat came from the 
town—which sometimes happened—mon- 
key-nuts and beans were served out in- 
stead; but always amidst grumblings, for 
the nigger loves his inyama better than 
anything. Sometimes to save discontent, 
the Count or Desmond would go out with 
a gun and get a buck to divide up. An 
eland or sable provided about the same 
amount of meat as a smallish ox; and on 
the evening of that day would be joy in 
the compound, and only a little beer 
needed to precipitate a general fight. 

When not occupied by his duties, Des- 
mond killed time pleasantly enough with 
writing and painting. The life never 
bored him but he sometimes felt a little 
lonely. Jimmie Spelter was not enter- 
taining, except when “well splashed” and 
then he became somewhat too racy for 
modest tastes. Kipper, on the other hand, 
a thoughtful Scot when sober, stayed 
thoughtful even when he had taken more 
than his quantum meruit. 

The Count could be extremely amusing 
and versatile but Desmond shrank from 
too close contact with that rakish mind and 
found excuses for staying at home when the 
older man went abroad on his little 
gambols. Qui a bu, boira, as the French 
say, and he had of course not long ab- 
stained from drink, but fortunately he 
conducted his bouts elsewhere than at the 
camp for fear of Lypiatt’s pouncing on 
him. 

In fact, when the dust of Lypiatt’s car 
was seen on the horizon a change came over 
everybody at the Oof-Bird. The Count 
arose from “sleeping it off,” there was 
bustle throughout the shafts and even the 
five stamps seemed to make more noise 
than usual. The visitor rarely stayed 
more than an hour. Leaping from his 
car and always carrying a large suitcase, 
he would closet himself for a space with 
the Count and thereafter whirl through 
the camp scattering consternation. 

The white men disliked his biting com- 
ments, the natives were terrified of him. 
He had the reputation of being able to 
break the spirit of any boy in the country 
without breaking a bone in his body. 
How he did it no one who knew cared to 
say Certainly not by common flogging 
for no boy ever laid a complaint against 
him. But he had strange devices for 
requiting offences. For instance, if a dog 
or horse of his was found to have a tick on 


it—and every animal in Rhodesi: is liable 
to acquire these loathly pests «iter half 
an hour on the veldt—the boy in charge 
was sent for, made to pluck off the ticks 
and eat them on the spot! Scarcely a 
lovable trick; and his boys did not love 
him. Yet natives will tolerate brutality 
when it is allied to good wages and good 
food; and Lypiatt never lacked servitors, 

Visitors are looked upon as godsends in 
all mining camps, and on the occasion of 
Lypiatt’s first call Desmond had emerged, 
pleasant and friendly, from his hut to 
greet him. But he never did it again. 
On the contrary, whenever he heard the 
peculiar shriek of Lypiatt’s siren he 
not only kept in his hut but shut the door, 
Lypiatt had of course behaved with per- 
fect civility. He possessed suave manners 
—a little too suave, perhaps, for absolute 
good breeding; but it was his expert-and- 
valuer gaze that disconcerted Desmond; 
and the swift, narrow darts of observation 
from those light-colored eyes. Being one 
who dealt in observation himself, he had 
not missed, either, Lypiatt’s expression of 
surprised annoyance at. finding him there. 


“Ah! And how is the hunt for color 
going on? Plenty of material to hand?” 
“Plenty. More than I can use,” was 


the answer. 

“You should see a few of his studies of 
those hills,”’ said the Count enthusiastically. 

“Indeed?” said Lypiatt in a voice so 
indescribably suave that the Count has- 
tened to add: “Of course he hasn’t much 
time. We are pretty busy, as you know, 
and very glad I am of his help.” 

“Of course,” repeated Lypiatt, but his 
bland gaze seemed to inquire what possible 
help young Desmond could give anybody. 

“T should scarcely have thought the 
scenery about here worth the cost of paint 
and canvas. But over at my place the 
view is rather fine. You should come and 
see it sometime.” 

Desmond’s thanks were as vague and 
noncommittal as the invitation. 

One afternoon, however, when the yell 
of the siren had echoed menacingly through 
the camp, the Count came battering on 
Desmond’s door with a request that he 
should bustle Gow into making a decent 
cup of tea. “Mrs. Lypiatt has motored 
over and is feeling the sun. I must at- 
tend to business with Con.” 

Desmond bestirred himself, but with 
a frown upon his brow. He was hoping 
that Mrs. Lypiatt did not intend to make 
a habit of visiting the Oof-Bird with her 
husband. 

That might mean an unpleasant ren- 
contre for Lundi Druro, who called at the 
camp practically every day. The Fool’s 
Prayer being shut down, he and his part- 
ner had acquired a small property near by 
called the Arabellagotohella—Arab or hell 
for short, whichever you preferred, but by 
whatsoever name entitled, not absorbing 
its owner’s attention more powerfully than 
any other of his ventures. He appeared 
not to give a tinker’s curse what anyene 
thought of his habits, and when you had 
once condoned the salient fault in Lundi 
Druro you could like him well enough for 
the residue of his qualities. There was 
this to be said in his favor, that although 
his own outlook was about as dark as any 
human being’s can be, he was never with- 
out a smile for a friend. M’Schicga, the 
natives called him—meaning “one who 
smiles whether good or evil comes to him. 
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“Oh, dear, I’m so afraid of the Avenue when it’s wet. Drive carefully, won’t you, William?” 

es, ma’am, but there’s not much danger of skidding with these Kelly-Springfield Cords on.” 


HE purchaser of a set of Kelly Cords pays only for 

mileage; the sense of security that comes with them is 
thrown in gratis. We know of no other tires that will 
give such consistently long mileage and at the same time 
so high a degree of protection against skidding. Kellys 
have always been an economy; at today’s prices they are 
more economical than ever, because now it costs no 
more to buy a Kelly. 
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And he never Jooked for black clouds on 
any horizon but his own—nor for gray and 
yellow streaks in the composition of any 
other fellow. 

Perhaps this was why Desmond had an 
instinct to protect him from any further 
hurts than he had already suffered in his 
unhappy career; and to guard him specially 
against the risk of meeting the woman on 
whom he had staked his immortal soul— 
and lost. True, he now believed no woman 
in the world to be worth staking anything 
on; also that nothing in the world was 
worth your immortal soul and neither was 
your immortal soul worth tuppence. 
Nothing, in fact, was worth anything! 
To Lundi Druro life was merely a mouth- 
ful of gray ashes that induced thirst— 
“The thirst of unbearable things.” 

Turning these facts over in his mind, 
Desmond bustled Gow to good effect and 
sauntered over to the mess hut. 

Gay sat near the door staring with lovely 
eyes at Chauma and Kaboli mountains. 
Her coloring was sweet refreshment on a 
hot day, something to remind you of milk 
and roses and wild honey; but it left 
Desmond’s heart untouched. His friendly 
feeling for her had undergone a grave 
revulsion since those careless days before 
he discovered her a jilt and a wrecker. 
He looked at her coldly above a con- 
ventional smile of greeting, and she saw 
at once that he was changed and doubtless 
guessed the reason, knowing the unsparing 
tongue of Rhodesia. Why she should 
value his opinion Desmond did not know, 
but he ignored her appealing expression 
and they talked of everything but what 
was in their minds. 

“How are you getting on?” she inquired, 
sipping her tea. “Has the famous claw of 
Rhodesia got hold of you yet?” 

“T haven’t felt anything so far. But I 
find it amusing enough.” 

“Oh, amusing . . . I dare say.” 

“What more can one ask?” 

“‘Women sometimes ask for happiness.” 
She smiled rather wistfully. 

“It might be better to content them- 
selves with climate and society, for both of 
which Rhodesia has other countries beaten 
into a cocked hat.” 

“Society?” she echoed. 

“Of course it depends on the point of 
view. What pleases me may not please you. 
But Africa is full of men who can’t and 
won’t put up with the cut and dried life 
you find in old countries, who want an 
individual destiny of their own.” 

“You always talk about men,” she said 
gently. ‘As if women didn’t matter.” 

Desmond looked rather taken aback but 
covered it with a smile. 

‘Perhaps because I find women the same 
everywhere. They simply ask as you say 
for happiness, and happiness is not ab- 
sorbingly interesting to watch. It is 
only men who hanker for individual des- 
tiny.” 

“And how many make a success of it 
when they get it?” 

“Oh well, how many of any of us can in 
our secret souls-claim to have gained 
success, however good things may look on 
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the surface?”’ He slanted a sarcastic smile 
at her but she seemed lost in thought. 
“The great thing in Africa is to have a good 
run for your money, as the betting men 
say. One crowded hour of glory.” 

“Even if it’s only whisky glory!” she 
said with unexpected bitterness. 

“Well! perhaps even that’s better than 
living in a rut and dying in a ditch—meta- 
phorically speaking, of course.” 

“People die in ditches out here too”— 
her eyes were suddenly heavy— “and the 
ditch is not always metaphorical.” 

They both looked up then and saw 
Lundi Druro standing in the doorway. 

His first impulse obviously was to turn 
and bolt as suddenly as he had appeared; 
but he overcame it. 

“Hullo, Gay!” he said, and smiled. 

“Hullo, Lundi!’’ She smiled too, timidly. 
Then her eyes filled with tears and she 
turned away. He was hatless and hag- 
gard as usual, his clothes careless, even 
ragged. On a mine everyone wears their 
oldest things, but Druro out-Heroded 
Herod.. His ancient slacks were em- 
broidered with cyanide burns—some of 
them large enough to show the skin of his 
leg beneath—his shirt torn and collarless. 
However, it was clean, and so indeed was 
he. He had the skin of a child; neither 
the sun nor whisky had power to ruin it. 
He stood there smiling even when Gay 
turned away, but the blood came into his 
eyes, making them curiously, achingly 
blue and seeming to shout of something 
tensely alive, and aching too, deep down 
in the man. Yet his voice was gentle, 
almost humble. 

“Have you seen my bicycle spanner, 
Desmond?” 

Desmond, who had a pain in his throat, 
replied brusquely: 

“Tt’s lying outside my hut where you 
left it yesterday.” 

Druro went out, leaving silence behind 
him. Desmond continued to smoke. Mrs. 
Lypiatt, with her face still averted, fum- 
bled with her handkerchief and her hand- 
bag. Presently the silence was broken by 
the slam of a door and approaching voices 
and then at last Gay Lypiatt spoke: 

“T should think a clean living boy like 
you might exert an influence over men who 
are heading for the ditch. You should 
try to help them . . . But I am sure you 
do.” 

Pretty cool, that, from a woman who 
had headed at least one man in the wrong 
direction! Desmond could not believe he 
had ever liked her. 

“Do you mean the Count?” he inquired, 
and stared with malice into the eyes still 
wet with tears. “I’m afraid I’m not much 
good in the missionary line. That is 
women’s work—or ought to be. Some- 
times they cause the harm that calls for 
the missionary.” 

Her husband and the Count entering 
then, conversation became general, and a 
few moments later the only trace of visitors 
was a cloud of dust on the horizon. But 
Druro, sitting outside Desmond’s hut with 
the spanner in his hand, seemed to have 
taken some of that dusi into his blood- 


rimmed eyes, and his teeth showed ina 
white line on an empty pipe. 
Desmond, also disinclined for conver. 
sation, dragged out a stool and sat dow 
to sketch. Certain lines rang in his head: 


By the hunger and change o/ emotion 
By the thirst of unbearable things, 
By despair the twin born of devotion, 
By the pleasure that winces and stings 

I adjure thee, respond from thine altar 
Our Lady of Pain. 


A little incident dispersed their melap. 
choly. A native had come quietly inty 
camp, probably looking for a job, and not 
observing the two silent white baases, ap 
proached Gow at the kitchen door, 

Both being anxious to show off their 
English the following highly intelligih 
dialogue ensued: 

Gow: “Hullo, you!” 

Stranger: “Hullo yes!” 

Gow: ‘Where you from come?” 

Stranger: ‘Yes good by hullo!” 

Laughter from the audience here broke 
up the séance and the stranger fled for the 
compound. Druro rose with recovered 
cheerfulness. 

“Sun’s down,” he announced. “Tim 
for a drink!’ and taking a flask from his 
pocket went to look for water. The glass 
he brought back contained a mixture of 
pretty stiff dimensions and Desmond 
glanced at it speculatively. 

“Is that stuff any good for doping 
memory?” 

“It’s no good to you, anyway, so youl 
better not try.” 

“T don’t think I will. I shouldn’t like 
to spoil my beauty as you are.” 

Druro stared for a minute as if inclined 
to hand him a clout but only laughed. 

“No doubt you have more use for yours 
than I for mine.” He proceeded to fll 
a pipe and light it. “My first smoke 
today. I’ve been working with cyanide 
and it puts me off tobacco and food.” 

“A beastly smell,” Desmond agreed. 
“Tt always dries my throat and gives mea 
terrible thirst. But that I suppose should 
be looked upon as an asset?” 

“Certainly. Moreover, cyanide has bem 
the best friend of many an unlucky devi 
in this country. And that reminds me- 
I’ve left some in a cupboard at the Fools 
Prayer. Must remember to go out ani 
fetch it sometime in case the boys get w 
to any monkey tricks.” 

“How d’you mean, ‘best friend’?” _ 

‘One thing is certain, and the rest islit 

If you drink cyanide shandy you som 
dies’,” declaimed Druro. 

“Deplorable!” said Desmond of te 
parody as well as the proceeding. “You 
make it with whisky I suppose?” : 

“No—that would be waste. You finish 
the whisky, then dissolve a lump about tle 
size of a walnut in a glass of water, 
into bed, drink it, go to sleep peacefully 
and wake up dead! Hurrah!” J 

“Three cheers for the ‘briefest end! 
supplemented Desmond _ ironically, 
months afterwards remembered WH 
distinctly every word of that conve 
sation. 


Three dramatic incidents—the plot of Loochia Luff, the discovery of Lypiatt’s real motive ™ 
running the Oof-Bird, and the startling revelation of the mystery of young Desmond—makt 
the instalment of “‘Ponjola”’ you will read in October COSMOPOLITAN—on sale September tenth. 
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“Time 
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nixture of There are 200 or so different 
Desmond brands of cord tires. 
A variation of standards up and 
or doping down the scale hardly duplicated by 
any other article of human use. 
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Josh Billings as a Prophet 


on Tires 


All along the way, as U S. Royal 

rds have grown to be the natural 
leader of the tire business, they have 
done this for the car-owner— 

They have made it easier to select 
a good cord tire. 

First, by getting and using every 
fundamental advance in the art of 
cord tire building. 

Second, by keeping on the inside 
of the quality fence all the time. 

Third, by becoming the measure 
of all automobile tires. So that 
every tire user has something to 
compare by when a tire dealer 
tries to sell him something 4 
that he doesn’t exactly 
believe in. 


The Oldest and Largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


oyal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 
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voice was speaking to him. Gooseflesh 
broke out on his body and he went into 
his stateroom and flung himself upon his 
knees by the brass bedstead that he had 
had installed there—an innovation—while 
the colored porter peered fascinated 
through the crack of the door. Without 
knowing it he found himself repeating 


“Now I lay me down to sleep’’—the first’ 


and only personal prayer he had ever been 
taught. He stopped, feeling foolish. Then 
he bit his lips and with a sob buried his 
head in the rose tinted satin quilt. 
“T pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep 


From that day a change had come over’ 


Peter Kayne. Something had continued 
to work in him. He developed a fondness 
for revival meetings and underwrote the 
expenses of more than one traveling ex- 
horter. But he was secretive and surrep- 
titious about the business and never spoke 
of it to anybody. 

It was not at all the ordinary million- 
aire’s desire to square himself with his 
fellow man, to reestablish diplomatic 
relations with the Hereafter. And it took 
no account of form, ritual or creed. _ Oc- 
casionally when confronted by some ethical 
problem he would raise a puzzled face to 
Uncle Billy and ask: “What does the Bible 
sey zbout that? Does the Bible say any- 
thing about that, Bill?” But usually his 
religion, whatever it. was, bore_no relation 
to conduct—it was a state of: mind in 
which he saw himself as cleansed, worthy. 

The tie between the father and son was 
singularly tender. In Rufus old Peter 
imagined himself raised uncorrupted and 
was happy in his vicarious resurrection. 
As for the children, he adored all of them. 
But his favorite was his little sprite Sheila 
—the baby—the child of April—with her 
darting eyes and restless feet. 

He never tired of having her dancing 
about. His little Sheila! His little fairy 
moonbeam! And every night he prayed 
a special prayer that God would watch 
over her and let no harm come to her— 
“for it would sure kill me, O God! Amen!” 

Peter B. having no social ambitions of 
his own and disliking all form and circum- 
stance in connection with the obviously 
simple processes of eating and drinking— 
particularly with a lot of “cackling women” 
—lived with Uncle Billy, his friend and 
retainer, on the top floor of the house and 
had his meals brought up on a tray. 
Sometimes he ate them and sometimes he 
did not, his habits in this respect having 
been inconsequential. He had a “grub 
box” and a small refrigerator in which were 
kept milk, sliced meat and fruit; and with 
the assistance of powdered coffee and an 
electric heater the two old warriors man- 
aged very well by themselves, often spend- 
ing long days in the Park, subsisting like 
the squirrels on what they could forage 
from peanut men and candy vendors. 

They knew the Park end to end, from 
the forest fastness'on the north where one 
may lose oneself as in a wilderness to the 
sunken, half hidden ponds on the south 
where wild ducks wheel and settle within 
a stone’s throw of the dust of motors and 
within earshot of the music of the Plaza’s 
orchestra; they knew when the snowdrops 
came, and the forsythia, when to expect 
the first robins and blackbirds, and that 
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His Children’s Children 


(Continued from page 81) 


elusive moment when the wistaria would 
flower; they had their favorite nooks for 
every season and for each shift of wind, 
and special benches whence from ex- 
perience they knew that they best could 
view the little tragedies and comedies of 
bird and squirrel life. 

Thus the Pirate, who had cut many a 
financial throat and forced many a man 
to walk the plank of bankruptcy, who at 
one time or another could have put his 
name to a check for the price of a small 
kingdom, found the keenest delight of his 
old age in that which cost him nothing and 
was as free to any tramp as to himself. 

- When business permitted Rufus some- 
times left the Trust Company early and, 
seeking his father out in his customary 
haunts in the Park, would walk home with 
him if the weather was fine, or, if not, 
would take the old gentleman for a run up 
Riverside in his limousine. It was during 
one of these latter trips in early February 
that the Pirate turned unexpectedly to 
his son and said: 

“Rufe, somehow I don’t like the way 
Sheila looks. Seems to me as if she must 
be doin’ too much with this goin’ out every 
night an’ all! She’s that nervous she 
can’t sit still a minute. Always hoppin’ 
up an’ settin’ down again. An’ her eyes 
look tired.” 

“She’s all right, father!’’ Rufus assured 
him. “They’re all like that! It’s natural 
they should get a little fagged out—but it 
doesn’t hurt them. Sheila never gets up 
until nearly twelve o’clock and even if she 
doesn’t go to bed till four, eight hours’ 
sleep is enough for anybody.” 

Rufus, having made up his mind to give 
Shéila a good time, was not disturbed. 
He had no intention of there being another 
marital fiasco in the family like Claudia’s. 
Sheila should have every opportunity to 
meet the very nicest boys of her age and 
set—the Kaynes’ set. 

So Sheila had been provided with a dress 
allowance ample for a royal princess, 
furnished with a motor of her own and 
supplied with two maids—one her own 
regular maid and an extra one, whose sole 
function was to attend her whenever she 
went out at night, wait for her and bring 
her home. Each earned her pay, but 
Sheila herself worked harder than either 
of them, falling into her bed so weary that 
no amount of repose could possibly rest 
her aching limbs or relieve her frayed 
nerves. She staggered bravely on—doing 
a fifteen hour day in a single shift in which 
her muscles, brain and senses were un- 
relieved for a single instant. 

“All the same I don’t like the way she 
looks!” insisted the old man. “Her color 
ain’t healthy and she’s got hollows round 
her eyes like saucers. I wish you’d make 
her take a rest.” 

“Oh, she’s all right!’ repeated Rufus. 
“Don’t be such a worrier, father. The 
season only lasts a few weeks longer and 
then she won’t have anything to do.” 

The Pirate grunted. 

“Do you expect me to swallow that, 
Rufe? Don’t I know that as soon’s she 
gets through here in New York she’ll be 
skippin’ off to Palm Beach or Miammy?” 

“Oh, I guess not!” said Rufus. 

“Yes she will!’ prophesied his father. 


“Unless she drops in her tracks first, which 
sometimes I think she will do right upstairs 
with me an’ Uncle Billy.” 

They rode in silence for some te 
minutes. Rufus laughed easily. 

“It’s all right, father. It’s all right! 
Just leave it to me and Elizabeth. After 
all, it’s not your job, zs it?” 

“Well!” finally answered the old man 
with unconvinced reluctance, as they 
swung into Seventy-second Street, “] 
s’pose it isn’t! But—I tell you she don't 
look right! No sir! She don’t look right 
to me!” 


CHAPTER XII 


‘THE dinner party to which Maitland 
had been bidden at the Rufus Kayne 
—‘on March the tenth, nineteen twenty- 
two, at eight o’clock””—and the pleasure of 
which he anticipated with such eagerness, 
owing to his natural assumption that he 
would see Diana there—was in fact a semi- 
annual event savoring of what in ecclei- 
astical circles is called a ‘‘fixed feast.” 

The two Kayne families, the Rufuses 
and the Jameses, entertained one another 
at least twice every winter and on these 
occasions Mrs. Brice-Brewster, her cousin 
Mr. Vincent Pepperill and the Reverend 
Roderick Thrum, the rector of St. Timo- 
thy’s, were invariably present. Diana, 
too, was usually included since she livened 
things up and Mr. Thrum liked to sit next 
to her. 

Sheila had loudly protested that she 
couldn’t possibly give up an evening, but 
having put in a requisition for a new ball 
dress she did not like to be too recalcitrant 
and finally yielded on the condition that 
her mother should ask that terribly nice 
Mr. Maitland who had been at her party. 
To this her mother had offered no ob- 
jection, being glad to get either of her 
daughters to stay at home on any terms. 
For Rachel, James’s daughter, had been 
invited young Professor Adamson o 
Columbia—who had been excavating at 
Antioch and although quite penniless and 
without any -New York connections, was 
interesting and in the “distinctly goo 
looking class.” 

The Mallorys, on their annual migration 
from the White Mountains via Poland 
Springs, Lenox and Briarcliff to Hot 
Springs, Augusta, Palm Beach and the 
other recognized breeding and _ feeding 
places for birds of equally brilliant plum 
age, being momentarily at roost at 
Elysée, Mrs. Rufus had regarded this a 
an excellent opportunity to kill them of 
Bridget always talked and talked loud, 
which got things going. Besides, she wenl 
well with Senator Krass, who, both becaust 
he was a member of the congregation 
St. Timothy’s and for the reason that he 
was heavily interested in the Utopia Tn 
Company, was a natural if not an mevt 
table addition to the party. 

Then there was little Doctor Follansbt, 
who went everywhere and had so much 
personal information that merely to ta 
with him gave one a feeling of vicarious i 
timacy with his patients, among whom? 
numbered many of the smartest people 
town. He would do splendidly for Of 
thia Mallory who, although not out as ye 
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“The Time Buy 
Car Now” 


133 


This Was Our Advice In April 
It’s Just As Good Advice Today 


during the fall and early spring months, place your order 


now. 


The automobile industry is rounding into the autumn season 
after experiencing a summer of tremendous demand for cars, 
which, in many cases, has far exceeded production. Deliveries 
have been delayed for weeks—sometimes months. 

Many persons have driven old ‘cars this summer—or were 
deprived of a car altogether—because they waited too long 


to order. 


Indications point to but little decrease in the demand this 
fall. Dealers in every part of the country report that they 
are away behind on deliveries—and don’t expect to catch up. 

This condition applies particularly to closed cars. These 
models have proved surprisingly popular even during the 
warmer months. One factory’s closed car quota for the entire 


If You Are 
Going to Buy 
A New Car 


R. TARANTOUS has a wide acquaint- 

ance with the various makes of auto- 

mobiles, and he probably will be able 
to help you in the selection of the right car 
for your particular needs. 

Write him how much you want to pay; 
the way you intend to use a car; and the 
character of the country you live in. With 
these facts as a guide, he will be able to give 
valuable advice. Send a self addressed stamped 
envelope with your inquiry. — 

Catalogs and instruction books of any stand- 
cont to you for two cents post- 
age each. 


If You Are 
Going to Sell 
The Old Car 


N figuring the price you can afford for a 

new car, much depends on the cash or 

allowance value of the old one. Mr. Tar- 
antous has on file the used car market re- 
ports for every part of the country. If you 
will mark the coupon, and send it to him in a 
self-addressed stamped envelope, he will tell 
you approximately how much you _ should 
realize on your present car. 


If You Are 
Going to Tour 
This Fall 


PuENty of pleasant touring weather is 
eft before snow flies. Many people would 
P rather tour in the fall than at any other 
ime of the year. 

ve Official Touring Map, which 
it bs ish is a complete guide for motorists. 
an all main automobile roads, as well 
* ite marked trails with their symbols plain- 
indicated 


alts Price is only 30 cents. The map will be 
Postpaid on receipt of the coupon with 


your name and address. 


|: YOU want to be sure of having a new car to drive 


and sedans. 


If You Ever 
Have Trouble 
With Your Car 


HERE are times when every motorist 
finds himself in a jam, with the nearest 
. garage a long, long walk away. If there 
is a set of ee ae Motoring Booklets 
in the pocket of the car, he will find direc- 
tions in some one of them that will enable 
him to handle most any ordinary emergency. 
Six cents each, postpaid. 
No. 1—Suggestions for Winter Operation of 
Your Car. 
No. 2—Selection and Care of Tires and Tubes. 
No. 3—The Car’s Electrical Equipment. 
No. 4—Engine Carbonization. 
No. 5—Motoring as a Cure for Nervous Dis- 
orders. 
No. 6—Your Storage Battery. 
No. 7—Brakes and Brake Relining. 
No. &—Chassis Lubrication. 


year was exhausted in June. Almost every company is having 
difficulty in keeping pace with the public’s desire for coupes 


We advised Cosmopolitan’s readers in the Motoring Ser- 
vice Department’s April page that “The Time to Buy a Car 
is Now.” Those who acted on the advice immediately were 
able to make their selection and secure delivery promptly. 
Those who waited were disappointed. 

To repeat—The Time to Buy a Car is Now. Don’t hesitate. 

And as we announced in April, we hope you will continue 
to depend on this department for help with your motoring 
problems, whether you buy a new car or continue to drive the 
old one. H. A. Tarantous, head of the department, is always 
ready and able to give you the best motoring advice. 

The Service is free to Cosmopolitan readers. 


No. 9—Advice on the Purchase of a New 
or Used Car. 

No. 10—What We Have Learned from Auto- 
mobile Racing. 

No. 11—Pistons and Piston Rings. 

No. 12—Spark Plugs. 

No. 13—Good Driving. 

No. 14—Overheating. 

No. 15—Loss of Power. 

No. 16—Tips for Tourists. 

No. 17—The Steering System of Your Car. 

No. 18—Misfiring. 

No. 19—The Fuel Feed System of Your Car. 

No. 20—Clutches and Clutch Troubles. 

No. 21—Springs and Spring Design. 

No. 22—Lighting and Lighting Troubles. 

No. 23—Motor Car Insurance. 

No. 24—Keeping Down the Service Cost. 

No. 25—Motor Car Bearings. 

No. 26—New Motor Cars. 


Six Cents Each—Postpaid. 


Cosmopolitan’s 
MOTORING SERVICE 


119 West 4Oth St. 


New York 


§ COSMOPOLITAN’S MOTORING SERVICE DEPARTMENT, i 
‘ 119 West 40th Street, New York City. } 
‘ I would like to know the approximate resale value of my car. 
in stamps. For which send me Official Touring Map..........------ 
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Removes the 
Lingering 
Odors of 
Perspiration 


'Alcorub is pleasant 
and refreshing to use, 
and does not stain or 
discolor. 


is more refreshing and beneficial to the 
skin than the “grain alcohol’? you form- 
erly used. It combines just the proper 
proportion of alcohol with other cleans- 
ing and invigorating ingredients to leave 
the tenderest skin soft, and refreshed. 

No_ unpleasant odor. No burning, 
smarting sensation. No parching of 
the skin as with “medicated alcohols.” 


wcvoor> 


At all Druggists—In Pint Bottles Only 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 


Largest Producer in the World 
New York, N. Y. 


What are you going to do—buy a new car this fall when it is possible 
to get one, or wait until spring when dealers will again be behind on 
deliveries? For assistance in deciding this question, turn to page 133. 


No More 
Sunburn 


Prevent sunburn and freckles quickly, 
easily. Go swimming—play tennis un- 
der a blazing sun—you will not burn, 
tan—no, not even freckle! The most 
delicate skin can now be protected. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
— world renowned beauty culturist — 
serving titled Ladies, Royalty and So- 
ciety—will protect your complexion. 
Send at once for her 


Sunproof 
Cream $110 


also $2.20 
Sunproof Cream is invisible. Instantly applied. 
Just smooth it on. A splendid base for pow- 
der. Beneficial, giving a natural, velvety finish. 
An absolute safeguard. 


lating and renewing the skin cells to health 

and youthfulness. $1.25 
Whatever your beauty problem is—black- 
heads, sagging muscles, coarse pores, dry- 
ness, wrinkles—write for the book, ‘‘Se- 
crets of Beauty,’’ and personal advice from 


ik, 
‘ Est. 1897 
46 H West 57th Street, New York City 


F PARIS 
24 Grafton St., W. £. 126 Faubourg St. Honore 


BANISH THE FIRST 
GRAY HAIR. 


Ds NOT despair when that first gray 
hair appears. Keep your youthful 
appearance by tinting gray, faded, 
streaked or bleached hair instantly to 
its original color—any shade of brown 
or black. “Brownatone,” the modern 
hair tint, is guaranteed absolutely 
harmless to the hair, scalp or skin. 
Easily applied at home. Will not rub 
or wash off and cannot be detected. 
Sold at all dealers 50c and Ti 
bottle sent direct for 10c. 


The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 


817 Coppin Bldg., Covington, Ky. 
Canada Address, Windsor, Ont. 


BROWNATONE 


Use NaTone L ted Sh to imp 
the natural gloss and fluffiness of your hair. 
At druggists or direct, Large Bottle 50 cents, 
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was so tall and had traveled so much that 
she seemed much older than she reaily was 
That made eighteen—a very good number. 
and no one could say that it was not a 
smart party. 

At three minutes to eight Mrs. Kayne 
descended to the. drawing room, which 
had recently been done over in an attempt 
to modernize its previous walnut solidity, 
Sheila came skipping down the stairs and 
just then Jarmon appeared at the door. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Kayne—Miss Kayne!” 

The two Mrs. Kaynes embraced, Rachel 
kissed her aunt, and James, a large, shining 
man smelling of soap, took his sister-ip- 
law’s hand jocularly. 

“And how’s the society matron!” he 
exclaimed in a cheerful voice. ‘How does 
it seem to have a daughter who is out!” 

“Hello, Edna! Hello, Rachel! How 
are you, James! Well, here we are again!” 

Rufus had arrived as usual almost on 
time, a shade exhausted but up to form. 
Jarmon reappeared in the near offing and 
discharged another signal gun. 

“The Reverend Mr. Thrum.” 

A moment later the rector entered with 
a genial sweep around the room as he 
offered a fat hand to his hostess and her 
husband and then turned to Sheila with a 
hearty: ‘Well! Well! Well! So we are 
out in society, are we!” and looked eagerly 
for Diana. “Er—are we to have the 
pleasure of your eldest daughter’s com- 
pany?” he asked anxiously of Mrs. Kayne. 

“Mrs. Brice-Brewster—Mr. Pepperill!” 
shouted Jarmon, standing aside to assure 
the lady sufficient gangway, for she was 
one of those copious women who give the 
impression of getting behind their facades 
and propelling themselves forward by 
means of a rear drive. 

“How do you do!” exclaimed Mr. 
Kayne with as much solicitude as if her 
guest had just returned after a protracted 
absence abroad, although they had sepa- 
rated less than an hour and a half before. 
“Oh, how do you do, Mr Pepperill!” 

Mr. Pepperill, immaculate and dis- 
criminating, shook hands with each one. 
He hated such parties. 

“Hello, Kayne, how are you! Glad to 
see you, Thrum. Ah, Miss Sheila—how 
charming you look!’ 

“Senator and Mrs. Krass—Doctor Fol- 
lansbee—Mr. and Mrs. Mallory—Miss 
Mallory!” shot Jarmon from the door- 
way. 

The Senator, a tall man with a face like 
an underdone ham, shook hands and 
having sighted the church immediately 
bore down upon it. Bridget Mallory, 
strongly tinted as to cheeks and skittishly 
dressed in a costume that would have been 
suitable as gala attire in any state of the 
Balkin Peninsula, lost no time in annexing 
herself to Mrs. Brice-Brewster and intro- 
ducing Cynthia, a grotesquely tall 
rather supercilious girl, prematurely ag 
owing to the process of unnatural forcing 
to which she had been subjected. _In pale 
blue she suggested a heron standing 
above the surrounding scenery. : 

“Professor Adamson—Mr. Maitland. 

The room was already noisy as Lloyd 
crossed the threshold close upon the heels 
of the cadaverous young archzologist. 
But his eye searching among the various 
groups caught no glimpse of Diana— 

“Glad to see you, Maitland!” exc 
Rufus, coming forward. “I don’t suppo¥ 
-you know many of these people. Let me 
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introduce you to my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Ward Mallory. 

Maitland found himself shaking hands 
with a smooth-shaven little man in baggy 
dress clothes whose round pink head gave 
him a vague resemblance to a loosely rolled 
umbrella with a ball handle. 

“Shall I announce dinner, madam?” 
inguired Jarmon in an agitated whisper 
of his mistress. “Miss Diana hasn’t come 
down. I think she forgot and went out.” 

Mrs. Kayne endeavored to conceal her 
annoyance. 

“Yes!” she answered. “You may an- 
nounce dinner.” 

A momentary confusion was caused by 
Mrs. Brice-Brewster’s absent mindedly 
sitting down before the Reverend Thrum 
could say grace and by her futile efforts to 
get up again, which he disregarded with 
hisaccustomed social tact. ‘The Amen was 
followed by an audible gasp of relief as 
the real business of the evening began. 

Maitland, who had only to let Sheila 
chatter on without interruption to make 
her entirely happy, looked around the 
table as she gave him the names of the 
guests with a little biography of each. 

“That’s Aunt Edna over there—the one 
with the bright red cheeks—Uncle James’s 
wife. She spends all her time presiding 
atmeetings. I heard her say she had three 
each week until April—has them in her 
drawing room, you know. She keeps two 
hundred gilt chairs of her own in the 
basement.” 

In the pause caused by the passing of 
sherry he could hear Mrs. Mallory loudly 
asking Senator Krass how he liked living 
in Washington, which, since the latter 
lived in New York—his senatorial ex- 
perience having been confined to Ohio— 
got things going excellently. The Senator 
and his wife were lodged in what was 
supposed to be the newest and finest apart- 
ment house in the world—they paid 
twenty-seven thousand doHars a year for 
their duplex—overlooking the Park, and 
he liked to talk about it and about the 
high class of tenants due to the high rent. 
Folks, he said, thought maybe the suites 
hadn’t really been rented, but that was all 
wrong, they had—all of ’em, and there 
was a waiting list. It was a wonder where 
all the money came from! Cave dwellers! 
Ha-ha!” 

Mrs. Mallory, waving her cheeks like 
small red flags, countered coquettishly in 
reply by shouting that she and her husband 
were “tent dwellers’”—whether or not in 
those of wickedness she did not divulge. 
Yes, indeed! A hotel was even better 
(han an apartment—there were such 
splendid hotels now, weren’t there? 

Across thy way pallid little Mrs. Krass, 
who assumed quite justifiably that the 
Jameses_ were fashionable, listened with 
tensely simulated interest to her partner’s 
account of the great drive about to be 
launched for public swimming pools in 
‘very city throughout the land. The 
motto “Cleanliness Next to Godliness” was 
‘0 appear simultaneously on a hundred 
cpousand hoardings all over the United 
‘lates and national opinion was to be 
Toused to the necessary pitch of giving by 
askilled firm of publicity experts. 

b.. the end of the table Maitland could 
ar the rector’s penetrating nasal voice 
Meee modern socialistic tendencies and 
eur. Pepperill’s laconic agreement. Op- 
Poste him, little Doctor Follansbee was 


telling a very funny professional anecdote 
to Mrs. James, ending—‘“and if you will 
believe it, in each case the husband was the 
very same man!” 

Lloyd strained his ears for something 
from Mrs. Kayne or her husband which 
might explain Diana’s defection—could 
she be ill?—but Sheila, having finished off 
her Aunt Edna, had now got on the movies 
and was demanding his attention. Most 
of the boys in the upper school forms, she 
said, went every afternoon in New York, 
and one Princeton man had told her that 
his entire class went every evening—it 
rested their minds. 

Only half aware of what she was saying 
he agreed to everything, which was all that 
she desired. She was trotting out her 
pretty little wares and trying to sell them 
with all the transparent artifices of child- 
ish coquetry. 

The roast was going around followed by 
Jarmon with the champagne—his em- 
ployer having had the foresight to stock up 
heavily just before the Act went into effect. 

“Cliquot ’ninety-eight?” he breathed 
hotly into Lloyd’s ear like a small sirocco. 

Mrs. Rufus with the aid of the rector 
and Mr. Pepperill had turned the table and 
Mrs. Brice-Brewster now swung a pillow- 
like bosom of finest texture, encrusted with 
diamonds, in the direction of Lloyd. She 
had been telling Mr. Kayne, she said, that 
her solution of the labor problem—social- 
ism and all that sort of thing—was to make 
the lower classes feel that the upper classes 
took a genuine interest in their welfare. 
That was the only way to “stem the rising 
tide of discontent’”—by personal service. 
She was trying to impress that upon her 
own Frances, Sheila Kayne, and all their 
young friends—that they ought to give 
part of a day every week—in spite of their 
social engagements—to some sort of per- 
sonal service, such as teaching classes of 
working girls or helping mothers to take 
care of their children. 

Lloyd murmured a polite acquiescence, 
wondering what instruction to working 
girls Sheila and her associates could give 
in any subject. 

“Thank goodness we’re through with 
radicalism for the moment at any rate,” 
the rector was remarking over his cham- 
pagne glass. “These socialists overlook 
the paradox that if, as they say, wealth is 
social disorder, to distribute it is merely to 
scatter the disease!” 

“Hear! Hear! That’s really clever—I 
call it!” exclaimed Doctor Follansbee in 
delighted accents. 

“T have no patience,” continued Mr. 
Thrum severely, “with the claim that any 
approval of socialism can be deduced from 
the New Testament. ‘Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto God 
the things that are God’s’.” 

“Divide up all the wealth and in twenty 
years it would be back again in sub- 
stantially the same hands!” said Senator 
Krass impressively. ‘The right to possess 
and retain the fruits of a man’s industry— 
and, I may say, to pass it on to his children 
—is ingrained in human nature. Do away 
with it and ambition would cease and the 
nation sink into sloth. Look at Russia!” 

For a moment or two everybody ap- 
peared to be taking a look at Russia, and 
then Mrs. Rufus terminated the temporary 
silence induced by the polite desire to give 
proper weight to the Senator’s words by say- 
ing with a slight flutter at her own temerity: 
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“Well, I’m glad those Bolsheviks have 
got what they deserved at last!” 

“Yes, indeed!”’ echoed Mrs. James, her 
philanthropic mind—charity was to her 
what bridge was to her sister-in-law— 
instantly obsessed with a sudden vision of 
new millions to be fed. “I hear their 
condition is terrible.” 

Sheila tweaked Maitland’s sleeve. 

“Aunt Edna always makes me think of 
a robin redbreast carrying a worm to 
somebody. She has such a wonderful 
time doing it!’ she whispered. 

hear,” announced Mr. Mallory 
brightly to Mrs. Krass, and loud enough 
for general conversation, “that the new 
hotel at Red Sulphur is quite good. 
Brock’s got it, you know. Must try it.” 

From hotels the talk drifted towards 
the drama, the various members of the 
party firing off thier views in short, em- 
phatic salvos. 

Maitland wondered what on earth it 
was all about. These people were not 
fools. Yet they were talking baby talk. 
The burden of their remarks had been 
entirely about things—things to eat, things 
to wear, things to live in, things to play 
with, restaurants, resorts, dressmakers, 
hotels, golf links, theaters, travel, yachts 
and cards. It was the talk of the rich— 
oozing with money in spite of war, pes- 
tilence, famine and death, income and 
excess-profit taxes, the high cost of living, 
the collapse of foreign markets and the 
plunge downward of securities. 

Materialists! There they all were. 
Their sole idea of progress was a con- 
tinued increase in material advantage— 
more prosperity! There was still a church 
but it was empty of religion. Mr. Thrum 
would have been successful in any other 
kind of business. The socialism he was so 
anxious about was, after all, just quarreling 
about money! Property, possessions, re- 
spectability, hypocrisy! 

He wondered if what was true of 
civilization as a whole was not equally true 
of nations, of families, of individuals. The 
sins of their fathers were being visited 
even now upon the children of Russia, of 
Austria, of Germany—upon the Romanoffs, 
the Hapsburgs, the Hohenzollerns and the 
Krupps—and would be for generations 
yet to come. 

And wasn’t it the same with the Kaynes 
and the whole materialistic bunch they 
played with? Weren’t the children paying 
the penalty of their father’s and grand- 
father’s materialism? Was not retribution 
descending upon the neurotic, excited child 
at his side whose chatter had never once 
ceased—upon her sister sacrificed for a 
title——upon that other towards whose 
vacant chair his eyes were ever straying? 
Where would it all end? 

The crystal finger-bowls on their squares 
of damask had been passed and pyramids 
of nectarines and South African peaches 
waved before each guest. Jarmon was 
moving from place to place tenderly carry- 
ing a bottle, as a high priest might hold a 
sacred vessel. 

“Madeira, sir?” 

The footman, Capper, whose head was 
splitting, pushed open the heavy doors and 
the ladies arose. Mrs. Kayne turned 
archly and said to her husband: 

“Don’t stay out too long, Rufus: You 
mustn’t deprive us poor women of the 


charms of your masculine conversation.”’, 


Diana had not appeared. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
“THE SPIRIT OF 1921” 


T WAS but eleven o’clock when Lloyd 

inserted his latchkey in his front door, 
for the dinner, as the dinners of true 
Victorians always do, had broken up 
precisely at half-past ten. On the table 
in the hall lay a note. 

Dear Lloyd (it read), I am giving a 
small party this evening for our friend 
Miss Kayne. I could not get you on the 
telephone either at your office or your 
house. If you get back before eleven- 
thirty won’t you join us at the Follies? 
Or, if you can’t make that, ask for me at 
the Elysée. Don’t fail us! 

Larry. 


Diana’s absence was accounted for! It 
was decent of Devereaux to want to 
include him. He was lucky enough to 
intercept a taxi at the Players’ and reached 
Forty-second Street while the performance 
was still on. 

A “Vision of the Ages” was being pre- 
sented, each era personified by some little 
beauty in an extravagant costume of the 
period, who descended mincingly a long 
flight of steps towards the audience amid 
an ear-splitting racket from the tiny wooden 
mallets furnished to the spectators. 

He suddenly observed Diana’s party at 
the table nearest the stage. 

“Good boy!’ whispered Devereaux, 
squeezing his hand as Lloyd slipped into 
the vacant place, while Diana’s face 
registered horror and humiliation. 

“Was anything left of me?” she asked 
of him across the débris-strewn table top. 
“Honestly, I forgot all about having to 
dine at home.” 

“The Reverend Thumb—or whatever 
his name is—seemed quite distressed at 
not finding you there,” he retorted. “That 
was all.” 

She turned her head towards the stage 
and Lloyd glanced round the group. Two 
tables had been pushed together to make 
room for eleven persons beside himself. 
At the first were Diana, with another girl 
whom he did not recognize, Darcy, Long- 
wood and Devereaux, while at the next, 
were two women and four men, none of 
whom he had ever seen. 

The elder of the women, who wore a 
double string of large pearls and a striking 
cerise and silver-gray gown open in the 
back to the waist, must have been over 
fifty years of age, for her hair was white, 
in spite of a girlish complexion, and her 
figure had the fulness of maturity. The 
other woman, perhaps twenty years 
younger, was a slender brunette with 
brilliantly glowing cheeks. 

Of the men, two were very young— 
almost boys, and nondescript; the third 
was pursy and lackadaisical with a light 
brown pointed beard designed to conceal 
the inadequacy of his chin, and the flow- 
ing tie and velvet coat collar characteris- 
tic of stage artists. But it was the remain- 
ing member of the party who interested 
Maitland most. 

This was a man of uncertain age, pallid 
skin, a flat, triangular nose and lizard-like 
eyes which seemed never to drop their lids. 
The short upper lip was slightly lifted, 
revealing pointed and widely set teeth, 
the chin firm, the cheek bones high, the 
chestnut hair long, thick and wavy. To 
Lloyd, who had been thrown constantly 


during his military service with men of al] 
races, this one appeared an ethnological 
miscellany—an Eurasian possibly. His arms 
appeared to be too short for his body and 
from them dangled short, thick hands. 
His expression was arrogant; his general 
effect subtly unwholesome. His gaze at 
that moment was concentrated upon the 
back of Diana’s neck and she seemed 
conscious of it, for she half turned her 
shoulder. 

The orchestra struck up a frenzied bac- 
chanale. “The Spirit of 1921,” a lovely 
girl, nude save for a leopard skin, leaped 
forward, fireflies flickering in her hair, 
Faster and faster the girl whirled amid the 
fusillade of the hammers, dropping at last 
breathless on her knees not far from Dj- 
ana, the spot light enhaloing them both 
while the audience renewed its volume of 
applause. 

“Well done, Mercedes!” cried Diana, 
clapping her hands. ‘“You’re coming to- 
night, aren’t you?” 

“Of course I am,” panted the girl, over 
whose form the lizard eyes of the pallid 
man were roving. ‘Where are we going?” 

“To my studio.” 

“Tl be there in twenty minutes!” 
answered Mercedes, rising gracefully to 
her bare feet and loping to the wings. 

The lights sprang up and the hubbub 
incident to a dispersing throng filled the 
hall. Devereaux presented Lloyd first to 
the girl beside Diana—Longwood’s sister— 
and then to the other two women, Mrs. 
Wingate—the name was familiar to Mait- 
land as having figured in the divorce court 
—and Miss Ricardo. The men were not 
introduced. 

“T didn’t know you were artistic!” said 
Lloyd to Diana. 

“T’m not,” she replied. 
a studio. Everybody does these days 

Not all of the party could be accom- 
modated in the elevator and Larry, Darcy 
and Lloyd, with the two Longwoods, 
waited for the next trip. 

“Awfully glad you could come, old 
man,” said Devereaux. ‘We happened 
to be next to Mrs. Wingate and her crowd 
so I had to ask them to join us.” 

“Who’s the queer looking man with 
her?” asked Lloyd of the group generally. 

“Oh, don’t you know Doctor Dhal?” 
exclaimed Miss Longwood, an amiable, 
horsey-looking young woman. “He’s her 
guru! She has him around everywhere. 
She’s studying Yoga. Everybody is, you 
know. She says she never felt so well in 
her life. She can stand on her head 
beautifully.” 

‘Dhal’s all the rage,” explained Dever- 
eaux. “Nobody knows exactly who he is, 
but he has got an extraordinary hold on all 
sorts of people—of both sexes. He has 
two institutions or sanatoriums here, one 
uptown for women and one in Wall Street 
for the tired business man. You can get 
your soul into complete equilibrium for a 
hundred dollars. Or if you have a suffi- 
ciently white soul and perhaps large enough 
purse you may be initiated into the secret 
inner mysteries of his order. I wonder 
where he came from!” 

“But why does she take him around 
with her?” asked Lloyd. 

“Oh, that’s part of it,” explained Darcy. 
“She’s his chela and can do nothing without 
his approval. .She’s way up in it—thirty- 
third degree or whatever it is. Spends 
most of her time down at his place on 
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TWO VITAL NEEDS the body 
your daily food must supply--- 


A food that brings glowing health and vigor 


IS new food knowledge is revolutionizing 
the meals in millions of homes today. 
Countless housewives are now carefully plan- 
ning meals that mean health and vigor. They 
need such meals themselves so that they may 
have the strength for their daily tasks—the romp 
with the children, the overseeing of the house- 
hold work. They feel their responsibility to pro- 
vide such meals for their families. 


This is why women are supplementing their 
daily diet with Fleischmann’s Yeast—the famil- 
iat fresh food now known to be a cleansing 
agent in the intestines and to help build up the 
waste tissues worn out each day. This is why 
they provide it at home as regularly as they do 
milk or bread. 


A food that replaces laxatives 


People are now learning that laxatives are un- 
necessary. Of course we know they never re- 
move the cause of the trouble, but 
often make it worse. They weaken 
the intestinal muscles. 

The problem is being solved for 
thousands. Fleischmann’s Yeast, a 
natural corrective, increases the ac- 
tion of the intestines, keeps’ them 
healthy and regular. By adding this 

food to their daily diet men 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
isa natural corrective 
food—not a medicine. 


and women are being freed from bondage to 
laxatives. 

Thousands today are also keeping their diges- 
tion strong and healthy by eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. It supplies abundantly the elements 
which increase the flow of the digestive juices 
and promote the normal action of the liver. 

Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day. 
You will grow fond of the distinctive taste. Nibble it 
plain from the cake, take it in water, milk, fruit-juices or 
any liquid you like. Try it as a sandwich spread. It com- 


bines well with soups, sau¢es, and many familiar home 


dishes. Your grocer can supply it fresh daily. 

Send for free booklet telling you 
what Fleischmann’s Yeast has done for 
others and can do for you. Use coupon, 
addressing THE FLEISCHMANN COM- 
PANY, Dept. 1609, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


most wholesome grains— corn, 
rye and barley —carefully_ selected, 
thoroughly cleansed, and then ground 
and soaked in water, form 
the rich, highly nourishing 
medium in which Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is grown—the 
yeast famous in so many 
scientific experiments. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 


Dept. 1609, 701 Washington Street 
New York, N. 


of Yeast in Diet.” 


Please send me free booklet ‘The New Importance 
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Long Island—a sort of health club—where 
the members do all the work, cook, scrub 
the floors, clean the windows—very nice 
for Doctor Dhal!” 

“T’d like to see Lulie Wingate down on 
her knees scrubbing floors!’ exclaimed 
Miss Longwood. “That would be enough 
to cure me of almost anything!” 

“And those two boys?” inquired Lloyd. 
“They seem very young.” 

Miss Longwood smiled sardonically. 

“Why, they’re her ‘gigolos.’ Every 
elderly rich woman has a ‘gigolo’ nowadays, 
and Lulie has two—besides her guru—a 
complete establishment.” 

The elevator had returned by this time 
and it now engulfed them. Lloyd was 
crowded into a motor with the Longwoods 
and the two “gigolos,” and they whirred 
off across town drawing up behind the 
other machines in front of a low brick 
house with solid green shutters. He had 
a vague impression of being near the river. 

Diana received them at the door and 
waved them into a large room on the 
ground floor containing an immense low 
divan, a half-dozen Italian chairs, a large 
tapestry and a teakwood table covered 
with innumerable tin boxes of cigarettes. 
The studio was already thick with smoke 
and Mr. Florian, at the request of Miss 
Ricardo, was playing on the piano some 
incidental music composed by himself. 

“Lulie!” cried Miss Longwood. “Do 
get Doctor Dhal to show us some of 
his wonderful tricks.” 

Mrs. Wingate looked apprehensively at 
her companion. Everybody was clamor- 
ing for a wonderful trick. Doctor Dhal 
smiled indolently. 

“They are only for children,” he re- 
marked in a mucilaginous voice. “They 
can be bought for a few dollars.” 

His audience, however, vociferously 
insisting that they were all children, de- 
manded a trick. Dhal bent over and said 
something in a low tone to his chelu. 

“My guru asks you to draw up in a 
close circle and link elbows,” said Mrs. 
Wingate. “You can tie his hands and 
feet with handkerchiefs and three of you 
hold him tightly. Then, on the putting 
out of the lights, perhaps he will disappear!” 


“Let’s get in on this!’ whispered: 


Longwood to Maitland and Devereaux, 
producing a heavy silk handkerchief. 
Doctor Dhal, his cigarette hanging from 
his lips, slowly arose and held out his short 
fatarms. The rest made a circle about 
the four men. Longwood tied the guru’s 
ankles as tightly as he could draw the 
handkerchief, fastening it with a double 
bowline. Lloyd and Devereaux bound his 
wrists, pulling the knots until the flesh 
bulged on either side. 

“Hurt?” demanded Lloyd, noting the 
clamminess of the skin. 

“Tt is nothing,’ answered Doctor 
Dhal. ‘Now let each of you take one of 
my arms. And be sure not to let me 
get away! Stand close.” 

“Got him?” asked Longwood. 

“Put out the light,” said Doctor Dhal. 

Diana pulled the chain of the concealed 
ceiling light. For a moment no sound 
could be heard in the darkness save the 
excited breathing of those in the circle 
around the four men. Then Lloyd heard 
a sharp suspiration followed by a groan. 
The arm which he held twitched convul- 
sively, but he did not relax his grip. 
Something uttered a strange cattish cry, 
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beside and below him. He felt a hot 
breath on his neck and two hands grasped 
him by the throat. Furious, he clutched 
at his assailant’s head. Yogi or no Yogi, 
this was no joke! 

“Light!” he choked, and Diana flashed 
it on. 

He found himself struggling fiercely 
with Longwood. On the floor beside their 
feet lay a scattered pile of handkerchiefs. 
The guru had vanished. They all gasped. 

“Here is where you should look!” said 
Doctor Dhal sweetly as he sauntered for- 
ward unruffled, from the other end of the 
room. 

Diana was watching him intently, her 
brow drawn into a frown. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said to her familiarly, 
his eyes holding hers; then dropping his 
voice he added, “The tantra grows in the 
hearts of those that know Brahma; to them 
all mysteries are known and all things 
are possible.” 

“Bravo!” ejaculated Miss Longwood. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Bud!” Her brother grinned sheepishly. 

“That would come in very handy on 
occasion!” he replied. “You certainly put 
one over that time, doctor.” 

A faint sneer curled the guru’s lips. 

“A child’s trick!” he said and turned to 
Miss Ricardo. “Dear lady, show them 
what a month of Yoga has done for you.” 

Miss Ricardo placed her hands palm 
upward one over the other upon the top of 
her head, bent over until they touched the 
floor and, without any apparent difficulty, 
slowly raised her legs in the air; and then, 
after waving them to the right and left, 
gradually lowered them to the floor again. 

Lloyd began to think he must be in a 
madhouse. 

“T feel as light as a feather. I have 
been taking Doctor Dhal’s exercises only 
a month,” said Miss Ricardo. 

“You do it beautifully, but of course 
you are very light anyway!’”’ commented 
Diana. ‘A heavier person might find it 
more difficult.” 

“Anyone who knows Yoga has complete 
control of the body,” replied Doctor Dhal. 
He addressed Mrs. Wingate: ‘Beloved 
lady, will you not also do the exercise?” 

Mrs. Wingate without hesitation handed 
Mr. Florian her pearls and elevated herself 
upside down in the air, accomplishing the 
feat with a disclosure of fascinating pink 
silk tights. 

“Who was it,’ murmured Darcy to 
Lloyd significantly, “‘who said, ‘We should 
have respect for gray hairs—particularly 
our own’?” 

At that moment Mercedes burst radiant- 
ly into the studio, having discarded her 
leopard skin for an elaborate evening 
dress by no means as abbreviated as those 
of the non-professional ladies present. 

“How about going along?” suggested 
Darcy. “I’m an old man and it’s getting 
towards morning. If you’re going any- 
where to dance why not begin?” 

“Let’s go!” cried Diana. “My feet are 
twitching for that jazz!” 

They were off again, packed in the taxis 
like sardines, Lloyd having lingered be- 
hind in order to be with Diana. Since that 
day in the blind he had not been able 
to keep his thoughts from her, although 
he did not think of himself as in love. 
She was beautiful, she interested him, she 
piqued his curiosity, she filled him with 
a strange exhilaration, he felt pleasure in 


her nearness, he delighted in her smik 
and in the quick, soft gleam of her eyes. 
but he knew that she stood for everything 
which he abhorred, that her standant 
and ideals were utterly at variance with 
his own. 

One did not fall in love with such q 
woman. He had yet to learn that Dian 
was one of those women who are born ty 
love and be loved, and who by a singu. 
lar ‘allurement sti~ulate the _ instinct; 
and the imagination. There escaped from 
her a palpable radiance, a strange warmth 
and perfume, and her lips, delicately 
mobile and sensuous, drew the eye and 
held it, saying as they did so much mor 
than the words they uttered. 

The Elysée was still ablaze when they 
rolled up to its side entrance. 

They had just got out when another 
taxi drew up. Someone was arriving. An 
embarrassed youth, his coat collar turned 
up and his tall hat pushed upon the back 
of his head, emerged and stood holding 
the door of the vehicle open. Maitland 
was curious to see who else was in the cab, 
Then a slim leg appeared below the aper- 
ture of the door and a young girl, her coat 
hanging from one shoulder, half stumbled, 
half fell into the boy’s arms. 

It was Sheila. But a strangely altered 
Sheila! Before Maitland could recover from 
the shock of the discovery her comrade had 
lifted her to her feet and pulled her cloak 
into position as if she were an automaton. 
But obviously there was something the 
matter with the automaton’s machinery, 
for she could hardly walk, and her eyes 
were fixed upon some indeterminate point 
in space. To protect the girl from the 
observation of his associates Lloyd hastily 
interposed himself between her and them. 

“Are you all right?” he heard the boy 
ask uncertainly. 

Sheila did not reply but slowly walked 
towards the door, feeling her way, as it 
seemed. Lloyd kept beside her. 

“Miss Kayne!” he said. 

She turned a chalky, fatuous face to him. 

“Oh ’s you!’ she mumbled. “I’m al 
ri’. Had terrible funny time. So many 
trees! But they’re absolutely nothing to 
me! Absolutely nothing! Absolutely- 
nothing!” 

She swayed and he grasped her arm. 

“Come along!” he said. “The party’ 
over. I'll take you home.” 

“I’m so sleepy!” she sighed. “An 
I don’t want to see any more trees!” 

The boy, acknowledging instinctively 
Maitland’s authority, attempted to give 
an account of himself. 

“We—we only went once around the 
Park,” he stammered. ‘We were at the 
dance and a whole lot of us got taxis and 
took a ride.” 

Sheila’s head fell forward. 

“I’m so-o sleepy!” she whimpered. 

“Who are you?” demanded Lloyd. : 

“My name’s Jones—Mansfield Jones! 
answered the boy. “She was all right 
when she got in. But I saw her take 
something out of her bag. It was m 
pink box. All of a sudden she began 
talk—and talk 

“Tell her sister to come here,” lt 
ordered. ‘That tall girl in the blue wrap. 

The boy darted off, relieved at being 
directed what to do. é 

A moment later they were rolling ¥ 
Fifth Avenue, Sheila’s inert form betwet 
them, her head lolling on Diana’s shoulder 
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YOU CAN USE 
$10 or $100 


Make Your Spare Time Pay 


Miss Elizabeth Thomas 
of Alabama Earns a 
Salary Check Every Month 


Every one must make or possess enough money to provide the 
necessities of life, but “man can not live by bread alone”. There are 
many things worth while that one might enjoy by adding just a little 
more pressure ; by making just a little more effort toward increasing 
one’s earning capacity. 

We need some one—man or woman—in your town or city—to get 
new subscriptions and secure renewals to six of the leading maga- 
zines in their respective fields. The work is both pleasant and 
profitable and need take only your spare time. A couple of hours 
a day employed in this way will materially increase your income and 
supply the means for including your hobbies, contributing to your 
special charities or purchasing what you want. 


What Do You Need? 


New Fall hats, shoes, gloves, clothes, 

New furnishings for the home, 

Money for building up a savings account, 

Money for college expenses of son or daughter, 
Extra money for the little luxuries of life. 


No matter how busy you are there is always a little spare time available and 
this may easily be turned into money by our plan. 


Just fill in the coupon below and mail to the address given. We will im- 
mediately send you complete instruction-outfit. 


DEPARTMENT 9CP, SUBSCRIPTION SALES, 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in knowing more about your spare time plan. Please send me full 
information. 
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the Face 


Tas powderthatgoes on your face— 
How important that it be pure! 
How necessary that it exactly match 
your natural complexion! : 
How essential that it add loveliness! 


‘Rigaud 
COMPACT 
Fragrant with Parfum 
“Mary Garden 


offers you the finest powder in the world put 
into the most attractive, convenient form. 


The exclusive French methods of manufac- 
ture—the costly French ingredients that 
comprise it—the entire absence of grit—the 
healing lotion which holds the compact 
together—all make Rigaud’s Compact, 
fragrant with Parfum Mary Garden, an 
amazingly satisfactory and safe choice. 


The large size Rigaud’s Compact comes [E 
in a beautiful box, with mirror and puff, |E 
in this fascinating variety of tints: : 
Dark, Medium, Light,Chair, Rose,White, 
Egyptian Poppy, Gypsy Blush, Rachel, : 
Vermillion Poppy, Ochre, Havana, Cerise, 
Florence Walton, Rosebud, Persian Blush, : 
Indian Blush, Vermeil. E 
At your druggist’ s or department store 
Parrumerie Ricaup 
\. 16 Ruedela Paix, Paris, France 
GEO.BORGFELDT & CO, 
New York 
Sele Distributors 
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From her half open lips came a sickly sweet 
odor. 

“Here’s the key,” said Diana in a hard 
voice, and Lloyd hurried up the brownstone 
steps and unlocked and pushed open the 
heavy door. 

He returned to the cab and together 
they guided the dazed child up the steps. 
Her doom had been visited upon her far 
more swiftly than he had fancied probable! 
Poor kid! It was not her fault entirely! 
What could one expect of such a worthless 
breed? These Kaynes! A sorry lot! On 
the inner threshold Diana ‘turned to him 


| suddenly. 


“Thank Heaven none of them saw!’ 
she said, looking twenty years older than 
he had ever seen her. 


It was two o’clock when Lloyd reentered 
the house on Irving Place and climbed 
with a heavy heart up to his room. So 
people thought that everything was all 
right, did they! That no harm was com- 
ing from the freedom ‘accorded to the 
young! He gritted his teeth as he felt 
around for the push button of the electric 
light. 

Two miles away Diana with haggard 
face was bending over the little huddled 
heap in Sheila’s bed. The room was in an 
incredible state of disorder, clothes lying 
about everywhere upon the floor, drawers 
half open. The child was sleeping pro- 
foundly. 

Diana opened her vanity bag. There 
was the usual “French” lip stick, puff, 
mirror, a ten dollar bill, two one dollar 
bills, three silver half dollars—for tips— 
a tiny pad and pencil, a latchkey and a 
pink enameled silver box containing four 
white tablets. Her eye swept the bureau 
—searched the top drawer, flashed to 
the mantel, where lay three garishly 
bound books dealing with the practice 
of Yoga and various forms of Hindoo 
philosophy and religion. 

She went into the adjoining bathroom 
and turned on the light. The silver plated 
mirror of the medicine closet above the 
washbasin was ajar, and on its lower shelf 
was crowded a row of bottles of all sizes— 
a medical zoo. Diana was unfamiliar with 
drugs but she recognized a blue bottle 
of crystals of bromide, a can of ether, a 
large 7:al of aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
a bottle of ““Kaufman’s Anodyne” and a 
small jar without a label containing tab- 
lets similar to those in the bag. These 
last she confiscated, together with those in 
the enameled box. 

As she returned this empty to the bag 
a card fluttered to the floor. She picked 
it up. It was one of her mother’s dinner 
cards, bearing the heavy gold crest that 
had been adopted by the Kaynes. On it 
were the words: “Mr. Maitland.” 

Diana, with a last look at her sister’s 
motionless form, turned off the light and 
closed the door of Sheila’s room, feeling 
as she stood outside upon the landing as 
if she had just left a chamber of death. 
She had received the severest shock of her 
life. She had thought of herself as cold 
and callous, had imagined herself as imper- 
vious to ordinary human reactions, and 


‘In the next instalment of 


to her surprise she found herself to }. 
mistaken. Her confidence in her previoys 
attitude toward life was destroyed, 

Unnerved, her muscles trembling, she 
paced her unlighted room, incapable of 
undressing, sleep out of the question 
The spectacle of Sheila under the influenc 
of a drug, mumbling like an insane per. 
son, without self-control, at the merry 
of the first stranger who might have passed 
filled her with a horror that excluded any 
possibility of her ordinary interrogation 
as to why a thing should not be done jf 
the doer were willing to take the conse 
quences. 

This was her own sister—flesh of her 
flesh—yet what had she ever done for her 
to help her to run straight? She had looked 
contemptuously ‘upon her father and 
mother, but was she any better? Not 
bit! She had scoffed at their dullness, 
their snobbishness, their egotism, their 
materialism, although she had not called 
it that—but she herself was just as stupid, 
as sordid, even more selfish than they 
were. What sort of a sister had she been? 

She perceived that she was not indiffer- 
ent to Sheila, as she had thought, but 
that she loved her and that her love was 
something real. It was because of that 
love that she now stood there pressing her 
fists to her temples in an agony of self- 
reproach. Had she acknowledged that 
love before, this awful thing would not 
have happened to her sister and she her 
self would not be suffering the recrimi- 
nations of that conscience whose sanction 


she had denied. What difference did itffj 


make about the origin of that silent voice? 
She could not escape it. The fact of its 
existence transcended any theory or doubt 


concerning it. And if love were a reli 
thing like that, perhaps, as well, werlis 


those other things which she had derided 
that love demanded—self-sacrifice ant 
the rest. 


She groped her way to the window ani 
looked out eastward across the chimney 


pots. Low over the horizon defying the 
coming dawn blazed the morning star 

It threw a soft effulgence—a path of stat 
dust—through the window to her fett 
And it seemed almost like a lighted lamp 


set in the window of the sky and illumi} 


nating the darkness of her mind. 


Just as half a century before the oi 


Pirate, her grandfather, had got religion 
on the back platform of the “Zarazota 
sidetracked in the Denver yards, and hal 


thrown himself on his knees beside hist 


brass bed and called upon the God ft 
whom his mother had taught him to kes 
his soul and, should he die, to take itt 
Himself—so Diana, cynic as hitherto si 
had been—self-sufficient, contumacidts) 
defiant—now experienced a change @ 
heart somewhat akin to the conversion ¢ 
old Peter. | 

She did not fall upon her knees am 
stretch out her arms to the Almighty 
She did not call upon Christ as the F 
had done fifty years before. But s 
stood silent, with her hands clasped up 
her breast, gazing at the star, her # 
slightly parted and tremulous—her 
wet with tears. 


“His Children’s Children” 


Arthur Train tells dramatically how Rufus Kayne “‘goes bad” 
and how Claudia is kidnaped from England. See COSMO 
POLITAN for October—on all news stands September 10. 
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elf to be 

Previous 

ed, 

ae “{ confess I am a little doubtful, sir. 
question, J think Mr. Little would have done better 
> influence § to follow my advice and confine himself 
sane per. f to good works about the village.” 


he mer “You think the thing will bea frost?” 

if “T could not hazard a conjecture, sir. 
‘Bput my experience has been that what 
errogation f& pleases the London public is not always so 
done if acceptable to the rural mind. The metro- 
the conse politan touch sometimes proves a trifle 

too exotic for the provinces.” 
sh of her 


ne for dashed thing?” 

nad he “ think Mr. Little would be wounded 
ther were you not present, sir.’ ; 

r? Note The Village Hall at Twing is a smallish 
dullness,  tuilding, smelling of apples. It was full 
ism, their J when I turned up on the evening of the 
not called § twenty-third, for I had purposely timed 
as stupid, | myself to arrive not long before the kick-off. 
than they MI secured a nice strategic position near 
she been? ff the door at the back of the hall. ; 

ot indiffer- § From where I stood, I had a good view 
ught, but Hof the audience. As always on these 
r love was occasions, the first few rows were occupied 
se of that by the Nibs—consisting of the Squire, a 
ressing her fairly mauve old sportsman with white 
ny of self- whiskers, his family, a platoon of local 
dged that parsons and perhaps a couple of dozen of 
would not prominent pew holders. Then came a 
she her dense squash of what you might call the 
1e recrimi- flower middle classes. And at the back, 
se sanction @where I was, we came down with a jerk 
nce did itffin the social scale, this end of the hall 
lent voice? being given up almost entirely to a collec- 
fact of itstion of frankly tough eggs, who had rolled 
'y or doubt @up not so much for any love of the drama 
ere a reals because there was a free tea after the 
well, werfishow. Take it for all in all, a representa- 
ad deridedfftive gathering of Twing life and thought. 
rifice andiiThe girl Mary Burgess was at the piano, 
playing a waltz. Beside her stood the cu- 


‘indow andffrate, Wingham, apparently recovered. The 
e chimneygitemperature, I should think, was about a 
lefying thefhundred and twenty-seven. 
rning stat Somebody jabbed me heartily in the 
path of stati@ower ribs, and I perceived the man 
her feet MSteggles standing beside me. 


PR “Hullo!” he said. “I didn’t know you 

and illum-fivere coming down.” I didn’t like the 

hap, but od Woosters can wear the mask. 

a bit. 

MB “Oh yes!” I said. “Bingo wanted me 
roll up and see his show.” 

“I hear he’s giving us something pretty 

‘Bmbitious,” said the man Steggles. “Big 

lects and all that sort of thing.” 

believe so.” 

“Of course it means a lot to him, doesn’t 

told you about the girl of 


B® Yes. And I hear you’re laying seven 
0 one against him,” I said, eyeing the 
lighter a trifle austerely. 
He didn’t even quiver. 
; Just a little flutter to relieve the mo- 
tony of country life,’ he said. “But 
juve got the facts a bit wrong. It’s 
the village that they’re laying 
to one. I can do you better than 
t, f you feel in a speculative mood. 
ow about a tenner at a hundred to eight?” 
Good Lord! 


, Are you giving that?” 
“Ves, Somehow,” said’ Steggles med- 
s bad” Batively, “T have a sort of feeling, a kind 


Premonition, that something’s going to 
Wrong tonight. You know what Little 
A bungler if ever there was one.” 
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The Metropolitan Touch 


(Continned from page 103) 


“Are you going to try and smash up the 
show?” I said sternly. 

“Me!” said Steggles. “Why, what could 
I do? Half a minute, I want to go an 
speak to a man.” 

He buzzed off, leaving me distinctly 
disturbed. I thought Bingo ought to be 
warned. But there wasn’t time and I 
couldn’t get at him. Almost immediately 
after Steggles had left me the curtain 


“J suppose I ought to go down and see 


Except as a prompter, Bingo wasn’t 
much in evidence in the early part of the 
performance. The thing at the outset 
was merely one of those weird dramas 
which you dig out of books published 
around Christmas time and_ entitled 
“Twelve Little Plays for the Tots” or some- 
thing like that. The kids drooled on in 
the usual manner, the booming voice of 
Bingo ringing out from time to time behind 
the scenes when the fatheads forgot their 
lines; and the audience was settling down 
into the sort of torpor usual on these 
occasions, when the first of Bingo’s inter- 
polated bits occurred. It was that number 
which What’s-her-name sings in that 
revue at the Palace—you would recognize 
the tune if I hummed it, but I never 
can get hold of the dashed thing. It 
always got three encores at the Palace, 
and it went well now, even with a squeaky 
voiced child jumping on and off the key 
like a chamois of the Alps leaping from 
crag to crag. Even the Tough Eggs liked 
it. At the end of the second refrain 
the entire house was shouting for an 
encore. 

At this point all the lights went out. 


I don’t know when I’ve had anything so 
sudden and devastating. happen to me be- 
fore. They didn’t flicker. They just went 
out. The hall was in complete 
darkness. 

Well, of course, that sort of broke the 
spell, as you might put it. People started 
to shout directions, and the Tough Eggs 
stamped their feet and settled down for a 

leasant time. And of course young Bingo 

d to make an ass of himself. His voice 
suddenly shot at us out of the darkness. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, something has 
gone wrong with the lights... ” 

The Tough Eggs were tickled with this 
bit of information straight from the stable. 
They took it up as a sort of battle cry. 
Then after about five minutes the lights 
went up again and the show was 
resumed, 

It took ten minutes after that to get the 
audience back into its state of coma, but 
eventually they began to settle down and 
everything was going nicely when a small 
boy with a face like a turbot edged out in 
front of the curtain, which had been lowered 
after a pretty painful scene about a wishing 
ring or a fairy’s curse or something of that 
sort, and started to sing that song of 
George Thingummy’s out of “Cuddle Up.” 
You know the oneI mean. “Always Listen 
to Mother, Girls!” it’s called, and he gets 
the audience to join in and sing the refrain. 
Quite a ripeish ballad, and one which I 
myself have frequently sung in my bath 
with not a little vim; but by no means—as 
anyone but a perfect sapheaded prune like 
young Bingo would have known—by no 
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the Lips 


Gimaunie to accent one’s lips 
—without changing them into 
arresting, vivid streaks on a face to 

" which they do not seem to beiong | 
—ah, that is an art! It is an art, | 
very easy to achieve, too, with 


Rigaud 
|  LIP-STICKS | 
| Fragrant with Parfum 


“Mary Garden| 


The amazingly comprehensive list of tints 


the very tint to match your coloring. ¢ 
It is grit-free, smooth as the smoothest 
cold cream, and absolutely safe, even for 
chapped lips! Choice of: 

Medium, Dark, Light, Pink Rose, 
Lie de Vin, Vermeil, Carnation, Blanc, 
Egyptian Poppy, Ruby Red, Scarlet Red, 


| 
| 
is offered, enables you to choose accurately —_| 
| 


} Vermillion Poppy, Cherry Red, Rosebud. 
| At your druggists or department store 
ParruMeriE Ricaup 
16 Rue dela Paix, Paris, France’ 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. , 
New York City 


Sole Distributors 
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Do You Want 
A Better Job? 


HE only difference between success and failure 

is a matter of training. The big men in busi- 

ness today did not reach their present success 
through luck or chance. 


They got into the work for which they were 
best fitted—and then trained themselves to 
know more about their jobs than anyone else. 
When opportunity came—as it always comes— 
these men were ready to grasp it and turn it 
into fame and dollars. A 


You have just as good a chance to succeed as these 
men had—perhaps better! Good positions are always 
waiting for trained men—positions that you can get 
if you train yourself to deserve them. 


You can secure this training easily and quickly 
at home through spare-time study with the 
International Correspondence Schools, just as 
so many other men have done. The I. C. S. 
way is the practical way—the fascinating way 
—the profitable way. 


All that we ask is this:—Fill out the coupon printed 
below and mail it to Scranton. This doesn’t obligate 
you in the least—but it will bring you the full story 
of what the I. C. S. can do for you. Today is the 
day to send in that coupon. “Tomorrow never comes.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2506-B, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
full particulars about the subject before which I have 
marked an X 1n the list below:— 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
Business Management ; Salesmanship 


Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Foreign Trade 

Stenography and Typing 

Business English 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 

JCommon School Subjects 
io School Subjects 

O French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


; Traffic Management 
Business Law 
OBanking and Banking Law 
(Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 
Private Secretary 
usiness Spanish 


Contractor and Builder 


1 Engineer 
Architectural Draftsman 


Mechanical Draftsman 


Electrical Engineering Airplane Engines 

Electric Lighting Architect 
{Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 

Railroad Positions Engineer 

Gas Engine Operating }{Chem stry 

Civil Engineer Pharmacy 

|Surveying and Mapping Automobile Work 

Mine Foreman or Engineer Agriculture and Poultry 

Steam Engineering (Radio Mathematics 
Persons residing in Canada should 8 is coupon 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 


Montreal, Ca 
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means the sort of thing for a children’s 
Christmas entertainment in the old village 
hall. Right from the start of the first 
refrain the bulk of the audience had begun 
to stiffen in their seats and fan themselves, 
and the Burgess girl at the piano was ac- 
companying in a stunned, mechanical sort 
of way, while the curate at her side averted 
his gaze in a pained manner. The Tough 
Eggs, however, were all for it. 

At the end of the second refrain the kid 
stopped and began to sidle toward the 
wings. Upon which the following brief 
duologue took place. 

Young Bingo (voice heard off, ringing 
against the rafter): “Go on!” 

The Kid (coyly): “I don’t like to.” 

Young Bingo (still louder): “Go on, you 
little blighter, or I’ll slay you!” 

I suppose the kid thought it over swiftly 
and realized that Bingo, being in a position 
to get at him, had better be conciliated 
whatever the harvest might be; for he 
shuffled down to the front and, having 
shut his eyes and giggled hysterically, said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I will now call 
upon Squire Tresidder to oblige by singing 
the refrain!” 

You know, with the most charitable 
feelings toward him, there are moments 
when you can’t help thinking that young 
Bingo ought to be in some sort of a home. 
I suppose, poor fish, he had pictured this 
as the big punch of the evening. He had 
imagined, I take it, that the Squire would 
spring jovially to his feet, rip the song off 
his chest and all would be gaiety and mirth. 
Well, what happened was simply that old 
Tresidder just sat where he was, swelling 
and turning a brighter purple every second. 
The lower middle classes remained in 
frozen silence, waiting for the roof to fall. 
The only section of the audience that really 
seemed to enjoy the idea was the Tough 
Eggs, who yelled with enthusiasm. It was 
jam for the Tough Eggs. 

And then the lights went out again. 


When they went up some minutes later, 
they disclosed the Squire marching stiffly 
out at the head of his family, fed up to the 
eyebrows; the Burgess girl at the piano 
with a pale, set look; and the curate gazing 
at her with something in his expression 
that seemed to suggest that, though all 
this was no doubt deplorable, he had 
spotted the silver lining. 

The show went on once more. There 
were great chunks of Plays for the Tots 
dialogue, and then the girl at the piano 
struck up the prelude to that Orange Girl 
number that’s the big hit of the Palace 
revue. I took it that this was to be Bingo’s 
It wasn’t long 
before I realized that it was something 
more. It was the finish. 

I take it you know that Orange number 
at the Palace? It goes 


Oh, won’t you something something 
oranges 

My something oranges, 

My something oranges; 

Oh, won’t you something something 
something I forget 

Something something something tumty 
tumty yet. 


Or words to that effect. It’s a dashed 
clever lyric, and the tune’s good, too; but 
the thing that made the number was the 
business where the girls take oranges out 
of their baskets, you know, and toss them 


lightly to the audience. I don’t know ij 
you've ever noticed it, but it always seem: 
to tickle an audience to bits when they 
get things thrown at them from the stage 
Every time I’ve been to the Palace the 
customers have simply gone wild over this 
number. 

But at the Palace, of course, the o 
are made of yellow wool and the girls don’t 
so much chuck them as drop them limply 
into the first and second rows. [ 
to gather that the business was going ty 
be treated rather differently tonight when 
a dashed great chunk of pips and mildey 
sailed past my ear and burst on the wall 
behind me. Another landed with a squelch 
on the neck of one of the Nibs in the third 
row. And then a third took me right on 
the tip of the nose, and I kind of lost in. 
terest in the proceedings for a while, 

When I had scrubbed my face and got 
my eyes to stop watering for a moment, 
I saw that the evening’s entertainment 
had begun to resemble one of Belfast's 
livelier nights. The air was thick with 
shrieks and fruit. The kids on the stage, 


-with Bingo buzzing distractedly to and fro 


in their midst, were having the time of 
their lives. I suppose they realized that 
this couldn’t go on forever and were mak 
ing the most of their chances. The Tough 
Eggs had begun to pick up all the oranges 
that hadn’t burst and were shooting them 
back, so that the audience got it both 
coming and going. In fact, take it all 
round, there was a certain amount of con- 
fusion; and just as things had begun really 
to hot up, out went the lights again. 

It seemed to me about my time for 
leaving, so I slid for the door. I was 
hardly outside when the audience began 
to stream out. They surged about mein 
two’s and three’s, and I’ve never seen 4 
public body so dashed unanimous on any 
point. Toa man—and to a woman—they 
were cursing poor old Bingo; and there 
was a large and rapidly growing school o 
thought which held that the best thing 
to do would be to waylay him as he 
emerged and splash him about in th 
village pond. 

There were such a dickens of a lot d 
these enthusiasts and they looked so jolly 
determined that it seemed to me that the 
only matey thing to do was to go! 
and warn young Bingo to turn his coil 
collar up and breeze off snakily by some 
side exit. I went behind and found him 
sitting on a box in the wings, perspining 
pretty freely and looking more or less like 
the spot marked with a cross where the 
accident happened. His hair was standing 
up and his ears were hanging down, an 
one harsh word would undoubtedly hav 
made him burst into tears. 

“Bertie,” he said hollowly as he saw mé 
“ét was that blighter Steggles! I caught 
one of the kids before he could get awa) 
and got it all out of him. Steggles 
stituted real oranges for the balls of wot! 
which with infinite sweat and at a cost 
nearly a quid I had specially prepal 
Well, I will now proceed to tear him im 
from limb. It’ll be something to do. 

I hated to spoil his day dreams butl 
had to be. 

“Good heavens, man,” I said, “74 
haven’t time for frivolous aimusemé 
now! You’ve got to get out. # 
quick!”’ 

“Bertie,” said Bingo in a dull ve 
“she was here just now. She said it 
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al] my fault and that she would never 
5 to me again. She said she had 
always suspected me of being a heartless 
practical joker and now she knew for a fact. 
She said . . . Oh well, she ticked me off 
roperly!” 

“That’s the least of your troubles,” J 
said. It seemed impossible to rouse the 
poor zib to a sense of his position. “Do 
you realize that about two hundred of 
Twing’s heftiest are waiting for you out- 
side to chuck you into the pond?” 

“No!” 

“Absolutely !”” 

For a moment the poor chap seemed 
crushed. But only for a moment. There 
has always been something of the good old 
English bulldog breed about Bingo. A 
grange, sweet smile flickered for an in- 
stant over his face. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “I can sneak 
out through the cellar and climb over the 
wall at the back. ‘They can’t intimidate 


me!” 


It couldn’t have been more than a week 
later when Jeeves, after he had brought 
me my tea, gently steered me away from 
the sporting page of the Morning Post and 
directed my attention to an announcement 
inthe Engagements and Marriages column. 
It was a brief statement that a marriage 
had been arranged and would shortly take 
place between the Honorable and Rever- 
end Hubert Wingham, third son of the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Sturridge, 
and Mary, only daughter of the late 
Matthew Burgess, of Weatherly Court, 
Hants. 

“Of course,” I said, after I had given it 
the east-to-west, “I expected this, Jeeves.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“She would never torgive him for what 
happened that night.’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Well,” I said as I took a sip of the 
fragrant and steaming, “I don’t suppose 
it will take old Bingo long to get over it. 
It’s about the hundred and eleventh time 
this sort of thing has happened to him. 
You're the man I’m sorry for.” 

“Me, sir?” 

“Well, dash it all, its too bad that all 
your work should have been wasted.” 

wasted, sir.” 


“It is true that my efforts to consum- 
mate the match between Mr. Little and 
the young lady were not successful, but 
still 1 look back upon the matter with a 
certain satisfaction.” 

“Because you did your best, you mean?” 

Not entirely, sir, though of course that 
thought also gives me pleasure. I was 
alluding more particularly to the fact that 
Ifound the affair financially remunerative. 
_ “When I learned that Mr. Steggles had 
interested himself in the contest, sir, I 
went shares with my friend Brookfield and 
bought the book which had been made on 
the issue by the landlord of the Cow and 
Horse. It has proved a highly profitable 
investment .. . Your breakfast will be 
teady almost immediately, sir. Kidneys 
on toast and mushrooms. 1 will bring it 
When you ring.” 
Noone who has ever read a P. G. 
Wodehouse tale will miss another 
if he can help it. October COS- 
MOPOLITAN has gem—“Aunt 
Agatha Makes a Bloomer.” 
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it’s a Corona! 


‘No other typewriter can meet the hard 


requirements of the student 


HOUSANDS of Coronas “‘graduated” from 
college last spring. Thousands more will 


enter college this fall. 


The student who hasn’t a typewriter is working 
under a handicap, and Corona is the one type- 
writer that combines all the needed qualities. 


Greater portability. Cor- 

ona weighs only 64 pounds, 
and is not screwed to a board. 
Folded, in its neat case, it can 
travel around the world. 


Greater simplicity. Cor- 

ona has only half as many 
parts as other typewriters. Very 
easy to use, very hard to get out 
of order—two very important 
points for the free and easy life 
of the student. 


Greater durability. Cor- 

ona was the first practical 
portable typewriter, and it is the 
only one that has been tried and 
perfected over a period of years. 
Its war record speaks for itself. 


Special keyboards. Engi- 

neering, chemical, medical, 
mathematical or foreign language 
keyboards, as well as a variety 
of sizes and styles of type. No 
extra charge. 


Your local Corona dealer will be glad to show you 
Corona and to explain our easy payment plan. 
Write for our interesting booklet No. 13, and the 
address of the nearest Corona store. 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
ROTON. N. Y. 


113 MAIN STREET 
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After 
Vacation 


To undo the work of sun, wind and weather 
—this is the after-vacation problem. 


Nature is the great healer, but nature 
works slowly. Help is needed to more quick- 
ly restore the soft texture of the skin as well 
as to blend the tan of summer with the natu- 
ral soft tints that have not been exposed to 
the weather. 

Let this Day Dream method help you. 

At night, on retiring, apply Day Dream Cold Cream 
liberally to hands, arms, neck and face. Rub in gently, 
but thoroughly, and allow to remain on all night. In the 
morning remove the cream with a face cloth and hot 
water; then apply cold face cloths, rubbing the skin 
briskly. Dry thoroughly and apply fresh cream, again 
allowing this to remain. When dressing for the day, 
first remove the cream as in the morning, dry the skin 
thoroughly and apply Day Dream Poudre Creme, well 
rubbed in; then — Dream Face Powder, in your 
favorite shade, which will cling unseen and give the 
final touch of charm. 

Ask for Day Dream Cold Cream, Poudre Creme and 
Face Powder at any of the better shops where toilet 
goods are sold, and let them help you solve the after- 
vacation problem. 


STEARNS—PERFUMER 
Detroit, Michigan Windsor, Ontario 
Established 1855 


Or 
Day Dream Acquaintance Box 
‘© containing Perfume,Cold Cream, 


> Poudre Creme, Face Powder and 
Soap in miniature. Address Stearns, 
6537 Jefferson Ave. Detroi 


Sell our wonderful 
tailored toorder $28.58, virgin 
wool and o’coats direct 


pri Y 
swatch outfit free; p y for bustlers. 
_J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., Dept. 133, 631 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGS 


iny.Ten days free 
Trial. When the 
like ring comes, examine 
O2 Solitaire it—if you are not 

convinced it the 
Greatest Bargain in 
America, send it back at 


argalpn 
‘ Cluster Ring with 7 Blue- 
White Perfect Cut Diamonds can be 
yours, No Red Tape. No Risk. FR 
Million Dollar FREE Send for it today. It 
Bargain Book ictures th 
of Bargains. Address Dep. 1206, 


J.M.LYON & CO. 


2-4 Maiden Lane NY. 
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Le Jongleur of Hollywood 


(Continued from page 43) 


Herbert Sawtelle didn’t. Not one wink. 
If he showed any signs of nodding the 
colored giantess shook him awake. At 
intervals she got hot coffee for him. 

It was nine o’clock the next morning 


| before Herb got away long enough to go 


|to his hotel for a bath and fresh clothes. 


Spike was waiting for him. 

“Well?” heasked. ‘You did as directed 
with a vengeance, didn’t you? I suppose 
you can guess that I couldn’t hold that 
wedding party all night, can’t you? But 
I guess the publicity will be worth it. I’ve 
been waiting here ever since to get the 
heart interest details from you. Shoot 
the works. Spill the story.” 

Herbert Sawtelle regarded him with 
listless hostility. ‘There isn’t any story.” 

“Perhaps you may not think there is but 
old Doctor Wampus can jazz it up so the 
public will eat it without gravy.” 

“TI mean,” declared Herbert distinctly, 
“that there isn’t going to be any yarn in 
the newspapers about this, not if I have 
to wring one measly press agent’s neck.” 

“How come?” demanded Spike in hurt 
surprise. “What did we go through all 
this ruckus for? Did you think by any 
chance that I held Alois Avery at bay for 
two hours just for nothing? Of course 
I’m going to write a story about it.” 

“You try it,” Herbert advised, omi- 
nously and briefly. 

And that’s all there was to it. The 
leading man was evidently not in a mood 
to be argued with and Spike finally de- 
parted lest he be the object of violence. 

Fortunately Herbert’s time was his own. 
Work on the Alois Avery Productions had 
been suspended for the period of the honey- 
moon and the chances were that one lead- 
ing man, named Sawtelle, would never 
have to go back. 

So there was nothing to interfere with 
his spending many hours per day at the 
hospital. He would not have dared to 
stay away, anyway, if for no other reason 
than because he could be fairly certain who 
would be guilty of the crime of his murder 
if he failed. It would be a large, strong 
African lady by the name of Linda. 

But Herb needed no threats to drive 
him to the hospital. He could not have 
kept away while Dora Lee needed him or 
pretended to need him. 

The young actor viewed with almost 
superstitious awe the fact that she was 
getting well. It seemed actually a miracle 
that she could have been snatched from 
the impending maw of death and made to 
live. Not only to live but to be on the 
road to attain to perfect health some day, 
to become what she had never had a chance 
of being before, a normal, active girl. 
That was what the doctor assured him 
would happen and he was inclined to give 
the lion’s share of the credit to Herb. 

The latter, blushingly, disclaimed it, 
but for fear it might be so and that scme 
negligence on his part might upset the 
delicate adjustment that had been estab- 
lished he kept his services constantly on 
tap whenever they might be needed. 

It was the first utterly unselfish thing 
that Herbert Sawtelle had ever done and 
he was enjoying to the full the pleasurable 
warmth that came from the consciousness 
of haying benefited somebody. 


Then besides he wasn’t being entirely 
unselfish now by continuing to see Dora 

There was an elfin charm about the 
youngster, a gentle, shy allure that jp. 
trigued the young man who had never rp 
across anything subtle before. 

Add to that the fact that she apparently 
adored him with the affection which she 
would ordinarily have spent upon a father 
mother and all the rest of the world, and 
it isn’t difficult to understand why Herb 
was drawn to see her day after day and 
bask in the sunshine of her gratitude. It 
was fun to tell her it was nothing at all 
that he would have done it for anybody, 

“For Linda?” she queried, teasing. 

“Just the same. Maybe more for Linda 
because she would have given me a black 
eye if I hadn’t.” 

They all laughed at this, including 
Linda, who was always within earshot, 

“Tt wasn’t the least little bit,” Dora 
pursued, “‘because it was me?” 

“Nia.” 

“Linda, I can’t vamp this man at all. 
Take him away and have his head cut off. 
But wait a minute. Before you go, Alger- 
non, fix my pillows for me, please. I rest 
much comfier when you’ve smoothed them 
out for me. I guess you’ve got electric 
fingers.” 

He smoothed her pillows as directed and 
then, as he had done a hundred times be- 
fore, lifted her back on to them. This 
time as his face was close to hers she turned 
suddenly and brushed his cheek with her 
lips. Herb pretended not to notice al 
though his face grew embarrassingly red. 

“T did it on purpose,” Dora confessed. 
“T’ve been wondering how it would be for 
a long time and I thought I’d find out.” 

Herb growled. “I hope you're satis- 
fied.” 

“T’m not.” 

That could be taken two ways but Herb 
did not insist upon an interpretation. 

That, however, and the fact that she 
was allowed to get up and dress in a few 
days gave Herbert plenty of food for re 
flection. The getting up part was signifi 
cant because upon seeing her dressed for 
the first time he realized that she was older 
than even he had thought. Evidently she, 
or somebody, considered her a young lady 
because the new clothing which had been 
bought for her was of the style being wom 
by women from sixteen to sixty, from 
flappers to floppers, all over the land at 
that moment and not at all the rompers he 
had rather pictured her in. 

Dressed that way her teasing wistfulnes 
and shy boldness with him had quite 4 
different kick. Herbert realized for the 
first time that there was an aftermath to 
this life-saving business. 

But he realized also that except for 4 
certain ability to pose before a camera 
own social qualifications were almost al 
drawbacks. Face to face with himself, be 
found out that the cameraman was 
The finer things were not in him. ° 

He had just arrived at that conclusion 
when Spike blew in. : 

“Well,” sighed the publicity mal 
“which one of your pursuitors do you favor 
today, O Sheik? I wish I knew how yot 
do it.” 

“Do what?” 
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“Make ’em all fall for you the way you 
do, Perhaps you don’t know yet that 
Alois Avery is going to forgive you?” 

“No”—mystified. 

“j’s so. I don’t know why. Maybe 
she’s heard that the Lee millions will 
probably marry you if she don’t. So 
don't say I didn’t warn you. When this 
Avery skirt faints in your arms or does 
whatever she plans to in order to attract 
your attention, you can be all prepared to 
yell for a policeman if you aren’t willing 
to go through with it to its logical con- 
dusion. It would be better publicity, 
though, to marry the other one. I could 

“Damn publicity. 

the hand that feeds him,” 
mourned. ““That’s always the way 
_warm up a viper and it bites you on the 
vishbone.” 

“The Lee girl is only a child.” 

“Righteen. I found out for you.” 

“That’s too young. Besides, what 
nakes you think anybody like that would 
narryme? She’s fine, wonderful, and——” 

“Snough. You're running out of adjec- 
tives and I know what you mean anyway. 


The reason I know that she’d marry you 
is because I asked her. I’m your best 
frend in this matter and sg 

“Get out of here before I fix you all up 
for the police ambulance. And don’t 
make any more matrimonial arrangements 
for me ever or I’ll just naturally murder 
you, that’s all.” 

It was lucky that Herbert Sawtelle did 
not have to make up his mind what to do 
without any more data to go upon than he 
had at that moment. The fact that Alois 
was Willing to forgive him put rather a new 
angleonthe matter. Self-interest dictated 
that he cast his lot with the popular star. 
His professional career certainly lay among 
the people of the screen and nowhere else. 
And yet someway the prospect did not 
thrill—he did not instantly hasten to 
Alois with an apology for having stayed 
away so long. 

On the other hand he did not go to the 

hospital the next day either. He wanted 
to but he felt that he would be rather a 
cad if he encouraged that child, who could 
not possibly know him for his insignificant 
“lf, to like him. You see Herbert was 
absorbing a little the code of the characters 
he had played; he was being almost noble 
in real life, 
The next day his nobility would have 
wobbled and fallen—he could not bear the 
hurt reproach that he knew was growing 
i Dora’s eyes—except that he received 
support for his resolutions from an un- 
expected source. 

James §, Lee arrived in town. 

The hewspapers headlined it but that 
wasn’t the way Herbert found it out. 

Mr. Soap King came to see him. 

Yes?” said Herbert inquiringly. A 
Pemonition of ill caused him to quaver a 
litle before this handsome, elderly mer- 

t prince but he managed to keep it 
nut of his voice, 

‘You're the chap who played that Arab 

nel thing?” Lee began. “I didn’t like 
pou tn it,” 
Bay didn’t,” Herbert agreed, flushing 

My daughter”—- the man of affairs 
wi evidently decided to plunge right to 


heart of the matter— “thinks she is in 
we with you.” 
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DIAMONDS 
PEARLS 


NECKLACES FINGER RINGS BAR PINS 
of the quality commensurate with the reputation 
of this Establishment Correspondence invited 


DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT AND 
JEWELED WEDDING RINGS 


Special photographs will be forwarded by request 


GLASS SILVERWARE AND NOVELTIES 
JEWELS WATCHES CLOCKS CHINA. 


Are illustrated and priced inthe 
GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


which will be mailed to any part of the World 


100 to ‘words, in 
no “‘wordsigns’’. Dictati: 
‘keeping and Business Law. Send 


uarantee. 
1-C Reaper Block Chicago, Ill. 


Insures Results 


The makers of Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
take no risk in guaranteeing results. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of users have proved that this scientific laboratory 
preparation restores the beautiful, even, original color 
to gray hair. No streaking, no discoloration, no inter- 
ference with shampooing—nothing to wash or rub off. 

Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer is a colorless 


liquid, clean as water. You apply it yourself with a 
comb—no muss or trouble 

Make Your Own Test 
Mail the coupon for the free trial bottle which proves 
these statements beyond doubt. When you know that 


your gray hair can be restored, safely, surely, get a 
full size bottle from your druggist or direct from us. 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 
Pee 
Mary T. Goldman, 1296 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer. The natural 
color of my hair is jet black....black or dark 
brown....medium brown. ...light brown, drab or 
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“T believe you are mistaken.” 

“No. Wrote to me about it. That’s 
why I came to the Coast.” 

It occurred to Herbert that it was funny 
that he had not made the trip a little earlier 
when his daughter lay dying but he held 
his tongue. 

“Of course it’s ridiculous,” Lee was con- 
tinuing. “You appreciate that a marriage 
between my family and a man who— 
who—well, especially since all this scandal 
among you picture people you can see it’s 
out of the question. If it’s a matter 
of money now ” he concluded with 
a magnificent and doubtless financial 

ture. 

“Tt isn’t,”’ Herbert assured him. 

“No? I’ve heard that you people get 
paid a lot more than you’re worth.” 

Herbert discovered an unexpected fiber 
in his backbone. “I don’t give a damn 
about your money.” 

The other grunted. “What do you 
want? I could star you in pictures under 
your own company. Don’t know any- 
thing about it but I can hire somebody 
who does.” 

“No thanks!” 

“What then?” 

“Nothing I agree with you, Mr. Lee, 
that I am not a proper husband for your 
daughter but I arrived at that conclusion 
quite by myself.” 

“Then you'll break it off?” 

“There is nothing to break off. I have 
never said a word of love or marriage to 
the girl. For a few weeks I have tried to 
cheer her up because her father was too 
confounded self-centered to be with her 
when she needed him but I never even 
guessed until very recently that she was 
old enough for anybody to think of marry- 
ing. Besides”’—and this was pure dra- 
matic inspiration on Herb’s part—“‘be- 
sides, I’m engaged to marry someone else. 
I trust you are satisfied and that we need 
not continue this interview. Please tell 
Miss Lee good by for me.” 

That, then, was that. It made a splen- 
did scene and Herbert felt pretty good 
while he was doing it but after his audience 
and support was gone he realized that after 
all he was only a hurt boy who had talked 
big in order to keep his courage up. 

He was never going to see Dora again! 
Why the prospect of not seeing just one 
insignificant girl out of the thousands 
whom he could have by beckoning his 
smallest finger should depress a man of 
Herb’s characteristics it was difficult to 
state. At any rate, whenever he thought 
of other women they seemed pale gray by 
comparison—just background for a more 
vivid, alert personality. 

For fear that he might weaken and go to 
find her anyway, which would put him in a 
very ridiculous position indeed, Herb ran 
from temptation. 

He ran away all by himself in his road- 
ster. The road led to San Diego. Per- 
haps he would go farther. There was Tia 
Juana across the bodrer, the races, 
gambling, liquor. Herbert darkly con- 
sidered drowning his hurts in the Mexican 
varnish remover they sell at the Casino 
bar. 

He thought of that more particularly 
after the incident of the handkerchief. 

Fifty miles or so along the road he had 
noticed that someone seemed to be with 
him—specifically, that someone seemed to 
be Dora Lee. He would even look at the 


seat beside him to make sure that it wasp’ 
so. Still, the impression was baffling. 

After it had happened a dozen times hy 
stopped to reason out the cause of his 
hallucination and finally traced it to hic 
sense of smell. Occasionally, faintly, tap. 
talizingly, there would come to him th 
suspicion of a fragrance that was hers, 

But how? Why? He knew it was the 
perfume she used although he had never 
been conscious of it before. Finally he 
turned his pockets inside out and there in 
one of the small ones of his vest was her 
handkerchief. She had put it there her. 
self the last time he had seen her. 

The perfume was there, maddeningly 
elusive. To cast out devils of torment. 
Herbert threw it from the car and drove 
- as fast as he could as if it might pursue 

im. 

Ten miles farther along he turned back 
to get it and spent the rest of the day trying 
to find the exact place where he had thrown 
his Jonah overboard. 

It was doubtless his rather unconven- 
tional attitude upon his hands and knees 
in the meadow by the roadside which 
attracted the attention of the occupants 
of the exceedingly high powered limousine 
and caused them to stop to see what was 
the matter. 

Only one of the passengers got out to 
make a personal investigation. 

Herb was too busy to be annoyed until 
he was hailed. ‘Did you lose something, 
mister?” 

He looked up. 

“Vou!’’ 

“Correct answer. But you didn’t lose 
me because here I am. Followed you all 
the way.” 

“My dear child!” he expostulated stil 
on his knees. “This is preposterous 
You’re an invalid. You have no busines 
being out like this.” 

“I’m not very invalidish—not so much 
so as I would be if I didn’t see you. Don't 
you give me credit for any feelings at all?” 

Obviously all pretense was off. 
was no use talking in veiled terms to this 
person any longer. 

“Don’t you know that your father has 
forbidden us to see each other?” 

“Yes, I know that, but I certainly am 
not going to allow anybody to cheat m 
out of the only chance of happiness I ever 
met up with just because of a little maid 
enly modesty and failure to stand up for 
my own rights.” 

“Your father let you come?” ‘ 

“He brought me. Personally I think 
he’ll be glad to get rid of me at any pne 
after the way I’ve acted since he put hs 
oar into my affairs. Will you please kis 
me or must I overpower you and—_ 

“My dear.” Herb, suddenly realizing 
what was happening, looked squarely at 
the adorable elfin face that represented 
his idea of heaven and, still looking at 
went about the sickening business 
renouncing it forever. “I can not Gf 
for you—I’m engaged to someone else. 

Dora nodded. “Yes, I know.” 

“You know?” i 

“Father told me about it and then 
asked Spike. He told me that if you we 
engaged you had done it by radio becawt 
you hadn’t seen the girl for six a 
Any other reasons why you shouldnt 
punished for life?” F 

“Yes. I’ve deceived you every step 
the way. I made you think I was eal 
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Will You Accept 
These Great 


Novels 
—Without Charge? 


WO such novels as “KINDRED OF 
T THE DUST” and “THE VALLEY 

OF SILENT MEN” are not an 
everyday occurrence. They represent 
the best work of Peter B. Kyne and 
James Oliver Curwood, two of our great- 
est living writers, whose vivid and colorful 
stories of the great out-of-doors have 
made them famous. 


If you want romance, adventure, 
and thrills—then you should have these 
novels, 


At no cost to you, may we give 


you these worth ~vhile books? 


The Valley 
of Silent 
Men 


By 
James Oliver Curwood 


N HIS deathbed he had confessed 

to murder—to save another man. 

Only the girl, whom he had _ never 
seen before, taunted him and called him 
_aliar. Then he found he was to get well 
—and again it was the girl who helped 
him to escape. 


But it is not so easy to get away from 
the Canadian Mounted Police, even when 
his own years of honorable service with 
them give him the advantage of knowing 
their methods of hunting criminals. 
_ Never was more thrilling adventure writ- 
_ ten than Mr. Curwood has put into this 


novel. ‘This is a book that everyone will 
enjoy. 
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Kindred of 
the Dust 


By 


Peter B. Kyne 
, ‘HIS is the story of a man’s faith 


in the woman he loves, and of a 
woman who is not afraid to test 
that love. 


There are three persons in the novel 
whose lives you will never forget-—NAN 
BRENT, the outcast girl of the Sawdust 
Pile, who has the courage to give up the 
man she loves when marriage with her 
would dim his brilliant future; DONALD 
McKAYF, the young Laird of Tyee, 
whose loyalty to the woman he loves is 
greater than his clan loyalty; and 
HECTOR McKAYFE, the old Laird of 
Tyee, as square and lovable an old tyrant 
as ever bound up all his hopes in a son, 
and accordingly tried to dictate how that 
son should live. 


How to Get These 
Books 


F YOU will send us the subscription 
of a friend to COSMOPOLITAN we 
will send you one of these books—or 

send two subscriptions and get both 
books. The subscriptions must be other 
than your own. Just send us the names 
and addresses of the friends to whom you 
want the magazine sent, together with a 
remittance to cover the cost at $3.00 
per subscription. Mail them with the 
coupon below. 


Cosmopolitan, Dept. 922 
119 West 40th Street 
New York City 


Enclosed find $...... (insert amount of remittance) for which 
send Cosmopolitan for one year to the friend or friends whose 
names are on the attached list. Send the book or nooks checked 


to me. 
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need more 


I will tell you 
an easy way to have 


more money to spend \222€ Gt 
Thousands of women have a once! 
vital need for more money— { 
to properly bring up their ] 


family—to pay off a mortgage ee 
or buy a home—to educate their children— 
to pay doctor bills, ete. Many of them have 
been helped in this préblem and now have 
money to spend and a permanent assured income 
by becoming our representatives and selling our 


World's Star 
Klean Ronit 


Hosiery ana 
Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown 
them, we can show you a fine, independent way to 
lave more money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 27,000 
They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales. 
With our help their incomes are growing larger every 
day. You can do the same as they have done. Write 
today! We will send you our beautifully illustrated 
catalog—shows how easy it is to become a World's 
Star Money Maker territory—prompt deliveries. 
We have been in business 
for twenty-seven years, 


_ Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
in fact the entire body or any part without dieting 
by wearing DR. WALTER’S Medicated Reducing 


RUBBER GARMENTS 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 


Extra high $9.00 

Send ankle measurement when ordering 
Send for illustrated Booklet 

, _DR. JEANNE C. WALTER 

3 353 Sth Ave., New York 


© Beautifully Curly, 
= Wavy Hair Like 
“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way—the 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron. The 
curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
norgreasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves alsoas 
a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
withbottle. At drug and department stores $1. 
Parker-Belmont Powder Compact . . $1.00 
Parker-Belmont Rose Compact ... 1.00 
Parker-Belmont BeautyCream ... 1.00 
Powdered Barriflower (depilatory). . 1.00 
PARKER-BELMONT & CO., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 
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taining and clever when I’m not really. 
I’m conceited—God knows about what— 
and around the studios, where they’ve got 
my number, they call me ‘The Simple Sap.’ 
That tells it all.” 


their children when they are funny. 
“TIsn’t there some one single solitary 


Dora laughed. Mothers laugh, too, at- 


reason why I should love you” she 


questioned finally. 

“Not a single one.” 

“T’m glad. Then there 

reason why I should stop.” 
After a while Dora suggested: “Ca 


‘ll never be any 


me over to the car. I want you to meet 


father and see how he has changed.” 


The delightful stories of Frank R. 
Adams are a regular 
COSMOPOLITAN. 


feature of 
Watch for them. 


Speaking of Hollywood—‘Starring Mrs. Tim Hale” by Adela 
Rogers St. Johns, the treat we promised you for this month, 
will appear in October—and we advise you not to miss it, 


_I think I’m as big a success in my own 
| way as J. P. Morgan. I come up from 
nothin’, build up a business which brings 
me in a steady income which would make 
many’s the big doctor or lawyer gnash 
his teeth and I pack that income home 
| every week in my jeans instead of on my 
| breath! My name might not get in no 
| histories, but if I ever have any kids they 
| won’t get in no poorhouse, neither. I got 
everything I want in this wide wide world 
but one thing and it’s her fault I ain’t got 
that!” 
| “What is it?” I asks, plenty interested. 

“A baby!” says Brian, bangin’ his hand 
on my mudguard. “I’d give up every 
nickel I got to hear the adverb ‘Papa’! 
Until a guy’s heard that, he ain’t heard 
nothin’! Imagine bein’ a man and a wife 
for three years and 

“Don’t the wife like children?” I butts 
in, feelin’ I should make some crack. 

“She likes ’em the same way she likes 
carbolic,” snorts Brian. ‘And I’m crazy 
about ’em. That’s what starts all the 
Gettysburgs in our house! A home with- 
out children is a automobile without gas. 
If Mary had a baby to look after, she’d 
quit bobbin’ her hair and callin’ herself 
Marie and she’d likewise be too busy to 
be discontented like she is now!” 

“Well,” I suggests, “under the—eh— 
circumstances, why don’t you adopt a 
covey of kids and be done with it?” 

“Adopt nothin’!” says Brian. “I’m. 
goin’ to have my own personal family. 
Mary claims I ain’t got no imagination— 
well, what a awful surprise she’s got 
comin’ to her!” 

““Meanin’?” I says. 

“Meanin’ I got to get back on the job 
here,” grins Brian, pickin’ up his tools. 

For the next few days I’m scurryin’ 
around New York, signin’ my leather 
pushers up for scuffles hithers and yon. 
Nothin’ like keepin’ the boys workin’; it 
takes their minds off their cut of the 
purses. So it’s over a week before I see 
Brian O’Brien again. He’s sittin’ in his 
little office, smokin’ a pipe and readin’ a 
novel. He’s so deep in this book he 
hardly looks up when I come in. 

“What’s the idea—have you retired 
from the mad whirl of the auto repairin’ 
vocation?” I says, no little peeved. 
“When is my boat goin’ to be ready to roll?” 

He carefully marks his place in the book 


and sets it down with a sigh of regret. 


. The Fourth Musketeer 


(Continued from page 55) 


“The guy which composed this novel 
wrote a cruel book and that’s a fact!” 
he says. “Your bus will be ready to 
morrow. I had to do a piece of weldin’ 
on the rear housin’ and I’m waitin’ for 
it to cool.” 

“T didn’t know you was a bookworm,” 
I says. “What are you readin’?” 

“The Three Mosquitoes,” says Brian. 
“by Alex Doomass and it’s the cat’s cufls! 
As a rule givin’ me a book is like givin’ a 
guy in Sing Sing a cane—I got no use for 
it, what 1 mean. But I could read this 
kind of stuff all day long! The hero's 
called De Artagain and sweet grandpa, 
what a two fisted socker he is! Yet as 
gentle as April with the women. For 
example, the Duke from Buckingham 
swipes the queen’s necklace and De 
Artagain gets it back. Well, when the 
question of payin’ De Artagain off comes 
up, instead of him holdin’ the queen up 
for a new sword or the like, why he simply 
kisses her on the hand and_ remarks, 
‘This is my reward, madam!’ Then 
again 

“Never mind, I seen that movie,” I 
butts in. “And that book sounds like 
a barefaced steal from the picture to mel 
Where’d you get it?” 

“It belongs to the wife,” says Brian. 
“T been overhaulin’ her room since sheleft.” 

“Left?” I says. “You mean she’s gave 
you the air?” 

“You said it!” says Brian grimly. “The 
other night she gets a wire from her sister 
up in Albany that twins has occurred and 
of course that starts me on my favorite 
subject—babies! The results is that a 
soon as we both get hoarse, Mary packs up 
and goes to a swell New York hotel and 
this mornin’ I get a letter from a lawyers 
quartette called Levy, O’Brien, Schmidt 
and Gazatti, sayin’ she’s suin’ me for a 
separation. What this De Artagain would 
do in a case like this I don’t know, but! 
bet any one of the Three Mosquitos 
would soon find a way to bring her to het 
senses. Well, I’m the Fourth Mosquito— 
get me? I’ll—but this is all apple sauc 
to you. Be here at eight-thirty tomorrov 
night and your car will be outside, ran 
to go!” 

The next night is one of them nights 
which is perfect for a long stud pos# 
game. It’s rainin’ in a way which nobody 
but Noah could appreciate, but I go arow 
to Brian O’Brien’s for my car, 
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rarin’ to go as advertised. Instead, 
3 ‘aside the dimly lighted garage with 
Brian still tinkerin’ away at it. Both the 
road and the garage 1s deserted, except 
or a drenched motorcycle cop flyin’ up 
and down on his rounds about every half 


hour. 

“Close them doors after you!” says 
Brian, lookin’ up when I come in. “Tl 
have you out of here in a few minutes and 
then I’m goin’ home. I don’t want a 
lot of guys with blowouts and stuff like 
that keepin’ me here all night!” 

“They ain’t nobody liable to bother you 
a night like this one!” I says, shakin’ the 
water off my raincoat. “The only guy 
I see is Mister Law and he just skidded 
by on his play toy.” 

““How long ago was that?” asks Brian, 
bendin’ over the motor. 

“Just now,” I says. “If he comes past 
here again before you can remember where 
all them loose parts goes on my car, I 
think I'll ask him to have a little spirits 
frumenti with me and maybe get in solid!” 

Before Brian can answer we hear a car 
pullin’ up outside and then fists bangin’ 
on the door. Brian swears. 

“Some sap with a dry gas tank,” he 
says. “And I’m about ready to go home, 
too! Well, I hate to turn anybody down 
ona night like this—gimme a hand with 
this door, will you?” 

We slide open the big doors and there’s 
a flivver outside just quiverin’ with the 
rain that’s pourin’ on it. Three rough 
and tough lookin’ babies piles out of it, 
joinin’ the guy which has been rattlin’ the 
door. 

“Five gallons of gas—and make it 
snappy!” grunts this bozo, steppin’ in 
out of the storm. 

“Be yourself!’ growls Brian. ‘Where 
d’ye get that make it snappy stuff? I'll 
eet you that gas in my own good time 


“Maybe this will make you step on it, 
dumbbell!” hisses one of the other guys. 
He had a gun jammed against Brian’s ribs 
80 fast he must of plucked it out of the air! 
_ “Reach for your ears, you’re up against 
it!” snarls another gunman to me, as his 
automatic flashes into view. 

Sweet mamma! 

I tried my best to touch the ceilin’ and 
says fare thee well to my two hundred buck 
watch, a scarf pin that cost me a grand 
and about a hundred in cash. You could 
hear my heart pumpin’ in Norway, over 
the din made by my knees knockin’ 
together. But Brian seems as cool as a 
Siberian breeze. 

‘What's this—a stick-up?” he says. 

Shut up and git that gas or I’ll cook 
you!” grunts the baby with the gun in 
Brian’s ribs, 

“You won’t cook nothin’ !” says Brian— 
and grabs for the gun. 

There’s a muffled plop! like a air rifle 
. Brian and the cooker goes down in a 
tap, whilst the other two guys piles on 
top of ‘em. Plenty excitement! The 

20 guardin’ me turns to look and I 
culled him on the jaw. The blow was 
only aglancin’ one, but it throwed him off 

ce and he dropped his rod. We’re 

. Scramblin’ for it near the cursin’, 
Pantin’ tangle which is Brian and the 


-— when over the rattle of the rain 
0 the roof comes the steady “Putt—putt 
~Putty—putt—putt!” of a motorcycle. 


copper—let’s go!” bawls the leader 
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A clean, fresh, white 
towel every time 


FREE Fibre— 
_His Biography.” 
an interesting and instruc- 
tive booklet. Send for it. 


Just think how delightful it is to 
get an individual, never-before-used 
towel for every wash-up and know 
that your hands are the very first 
to touch it. 

That’s what you get in every 
ScotTissue Towel—every time. A 
towel that is soft, absorbent, sooth- 
ing—without taint or suspicion— 
never laundered—never used before 
—never damp or half-clean when 
you need it. : 

They cost only 50 cents for a car- 
ton of 150 towels (except in foreign 
countries). That’s three towels for 
a cent (and even less by the case). 
Your stationer, druggist or depart- 
ment store can supply you. 


Every ScotTissue Towel 


contains millions of soft 
Thirsty Fibres, which absorb 
four times their weight in 
water. They make ScotTissue 
the quickest-drying, most 
satisfactory towels made. 


Try the New 
Handy 10c pack 
of 25 towels—for 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue Towels 
with harsh, non-absorbent paper towels. 


home, office, tour- Look for the name on every towel. 
ing, camping, pic- 
nicking, etc. Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Jowels 


for “‘Clean Hands in Business’’ 


furnishing Piano, Saxophone. 
We Start You in Business, a SASS 
men and women, opportunity lifetime to earn hand- lessons. Christensen Schools in most 
some income operating our “New System Specialty | cities, or Learn by Mail. Write for Booklet, or money- 
Candy Factories’? anywhere. Booklet free. making teacher's 


rtunity. 
HILLYER-RAGSDALE CO., East Orange, N. J. | CHRISTENSEN SeooL, 16 E. Jackson, Chicago 


Do you know how to get 
‘ou can get help from the 
help you yourself 


D2 you know what to do in a motoring 


your car going seein, or do you have to wait until 
nearest garage? e 133 contains information that 
an independent, -reliant motorist. 


Bm heet Music 


Ask for Century Edition 


HE music you want for your plano should cost you only 15c a copy. 
TH your you want Century Edition, You can't better 
sheet music than Century—it’s beautifully printed on the best of paper— 
and each selection is certified to be correct as the master wrote it. 

The Century Catalog embraces the world’s finest usic—composi- 
tions like “Hungarian Rhapsody”, Moonlight Sonata”, Salut A Pesth”, 
“Poet and Peasant”, “Rondo Capricioso”, “Sack Waltz”, “Serenade”. 
“Falling Leaves”, and2100 others. Patronize the Century dealer. He has 
yourinterest at heart. Century's lowprice isonly possible becauseofhis 
small profit. If your dealer can't supply you, we " 

Complete catalog of over 2100 classical and popu- 
lar standard compositions free on request. 


SHEET MUSIC 
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the Violin. .and Martin’ | 
Seales all modern teachers. 
Century Publi Co. 
| W. 40th St., N.Y. 


Have YOU all 
the Money 
You Need? 


LMOST everyone could use a 
few dollars more. If you need 
additional money for any purpose, 
we can show you how to earn it. 


No capital, or experience, necessary. 
Just your spare time. 


For Men and 
Women— 


Old or Young 


We have work for everyone. If 
you are interested in earning extra 
money during your leisure hours, 
we shall be glad to send you full 
information. Write to 


Dept. 9B., Agency Bureau, 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE CO. 
119 W. 40th St. New York City 


Be a Nurse 


Learn in spare time athome 
Earn $30-—$35 a week 


by our Fascinating Home-study 


Method.Leading ChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed by physicians. E 
Hin lished 22 years. 
} Earn while learning 
If rou are over 18 and under 55 
} — of ace write for illustrated cata- 
FREE detalic Maney Beck 
Become Independent] tee and FREE NURSES EQUIPMENT. 
Chicago Schoo! of Nursing, Dept. 89, 421 Ashland Blvd.Chieage 
A i 
Have A Garage 
Absolutely Self-Regulating 
Garage warm or garage cold—what a difference in com- 
fort and economy. 
There are 26 exclusive vital features in the SyracO. Two 


or three minutes once a day is all the attention necessary. 
Burns either hard or soft coal. Fuel consumption reduced 
to minimum by trouble-proof temperature control, regu- 


lated by temperature of water. Even water level un- 
necessary. 

There’s a size SyracO for your garage—whether one car 
or twenty. 

SyracO is an assembly of standard parts which means at- 
tractive prices. and money-back guarantee. 

Just sendusthe 
size of your ga- 7 
rage and we'll 
tell you how you 
can profit by a 
SyracO 
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of the bold bad men and they struggle to 
their feet and bust through the door just as 
Mister Law comes to a skiddin’ stop 
across the road. The copper can’t make 
out what it’s all about in the misty rain, 
but he hears me beller and he imme- 
diately throws seven shots into the night 
after the scurryin’ gunmen, which is 
swallowed up instantly in the haze. Their 
flivver is still outside the garage, forlorn 
and deserted. 

Well, the copper comes rushin’ over 
just as I am helpin’ Brian O’Brien to his 
feet and tellin’ him what a boss gamester 
I think he is for tyin’ in barehanded to that 
bird with the gun. Brian just grins. He 
don’t seem upset a bit, though he’s bleedin’ 
from a badly split ear. 

“Hello, Jerry,” he greets the questionin’ 
copper limpin’ over to the door. ‘How’s 
tricks? A mob of amature stick-ups just 
tried to bulldoze me and my friend here and 
we run ’em ragged! Nobody hurt and 
nothin’ missin’. They prob’ly beat it for 
the beach. Their car’s still outside here 
and—hello, no license plates! Maybe 
they 

“T’ll see can I pick one of ’em up!” butts 
in the cop, reloadin’ his “gat” and hoppin’ 
on his motorcycle. “Better stay here, 
I may want you to identify somebody. 
Shoot a call into headquarters for me, will 
you?” And he’s off. 

Brian wipes his gory ear with his hand- 
kerchief and looks at me. 

“And that’s that!’’ he remarks. 

“Tf that copper had only come along 
here five minutes sooner he’d of nailed ’em 
all!” I growls. “Them bulls is never 
around when you want ’em!” 

“Let go!” says Brian. “Jerry Hogan 
is real people and a pal of mine. He 
showed up just right. If he’d of come 
five minutes sooner, he—eh—they might of 
been somebody bumped off. This way it’s 
all jake. You didn’t get hurt, did you?” 

“No,” I says. “But one of your ears 
is all cut up and——” 

“That’s all right—I got another one, 
ain’t I?” says Brian. 

I help him fix up the somewhat shop- 
worn listener and by that time the copper 
comes back, drippin’ wet and sore. 

“Not a sign of them guys!” he growls. 
“They must of took that short cut through 
De Witt’s Woods to the railroad station— 
they’s a rattler at nine thirty-five and 
they could of made it.. Gimme a de- 
scription and maybe we’ll nail ’em at New 
York.” 

But they never nailed ’°em at New York 
or nowheres else, neither! 

After Jerry Hogan, the motorcycle cop, 
has phoned in the details of the frolic and 
Brian O’Brien’s somewhat sketchy de- 
scription of the stick-ups, we roll the aban- 
doned flivver inside and start goin’ over it 
for a laundry mark or somethin’ to identify 
it by, on the account the license plates 
has been thoughtfully removed. Pawin’ 
around, Brian lifts the cushion on the front 
seat, picks somethin’ up and lets forth a 
wild yell. 

“Gimme your flashlight, Jerry!” he 
bawls to the startled copper. “I got half 
of Tiffany’s in my hand!” 

We both rush to him and Jerry snaps 
'on his flash. Under the narrow white 
beam of light in Brian’s tremblin’ hand is 
a necklace of shimmerin’ blue ice which 
would of made even Cleopatra’s pulse go 


DEALERS: Possibly your territory is still open. 


pitty pat, pitty pat! 


“Wam!” says Brian softly. “And 
read seven!” 

“Glory be!” whispers the dazed Copper 
his eyes poppin’ out till you could ai 
knocked ’em off with a cane. “Them gu : 1] 
must of been a swell mob from New York. 
They prob’ly just pulled off this job to. 
night and was beatin’ it back when they | tt 
run into you and you spilled the beans! | {h 
You big stiff, you must of been born ing 
bed of four-leaf clovers. I bet you win | ki 
yourself plenty for this!” 

“I bet I do!” agrees Brian, grinnin’ | th 
happily. th 

“Well,” says the copper, “close up here | an 
and come around to the lieutenant with | wl 
me and we'll see what’s what. You might 
come along too,” he adds to me, “[] | de 
get hell for lettin’ them babies get away | 
and I won’t forget it if you’ll help meex- | py 
plain how I come along after they went,” 

A round of the big houses at West Pest | Jit 
and a rousin’ up of growlin’ owners fails | [in 
to show that they’d been any lootin’ at | Ti 
our summer resort, so Brian takes a receipt | wh 
for the necklace from the lieutenant and | an 
we call it a night. the 

At eleven o’clock breakfast the next he 
mornin’ I am in the middle of tellin’ my — ab 
fair young bride all about the thrillin’ gay 
adventures her noble lord and master as 
had the night before when the phone rings. the 
A husky voice asks me will I step around | life 
to the West Pest police station fora cir 
minute. I figure they have nailed the _ the 
stick-ups and I can’t get around there | Pe: 
quick enough. On the way I stop a kid | hoy 
which has just come from the depot with | Th 
the early editions of the New York after- | Bri 
noon papers. He’s bellerin’ at the top | flu 
of his voice, “Extry, extry, all about the | all 
big robb’ry!”’ He takes me a nickel for | tur 
a three cent paper and all over page one ! 
is this: has 


Mrs. VANCE REcToR LosEs $60,000 
Gems IN DARING Park Hotp-vp! 


The next thing I’m in the station house | the 
and the lieutenant beckons me into a| Son 
private room. There’s Brian O’Brien, | iar, 
Jerry Hogan the copper, and a lady which | to 
will never again see seventy, but thatain't | Bri 
prevented her from takin’ her complexion | whi 
out of boxes and cans. They’s also a ¥ 
half-dozen wise lookin’ young guys crowd- | in t 
in’ around. I’ve saw reporters before, 
so they don’t cause me much guess. | guy 
Then the lieutenant closes the doorand} = L 
the business of the meetin’ begins. and 

First we hear that the aged lady m&k} “ 
up like a flapper is no less than Ms} gum 
Vance Rector and she has identified her & 
necklace. Then at the lieutenant’s urgen' | and 
request, Brian O’Brien clears his throat } ther 
and modestly tells exactly what happenel | buci 
at the garage the night before. His tj Mrs 
is still swelled up and sore and that seems a bi 
to cause Mrs. Vance Rector much som. f the 
Brian acts very uncomfortable and he ges} they 
even more so when a illustrated newspapt shoc 
photographer touches off a flashlight anf whe 
beats it with his camera before he can kf han 
stopped. Then the motorcycle coppeg did 
tells his story and I tell mine. When#§ you 
is said and done, Mrs. Vance Rector take just 
the rostrum. After cluckin’ her tongue®™ som 


sympathy over Brian’s mangled eat trair 
tellin’ the world what a hero he &, croo 
hands him a check for five in th 
bucks, cold. ther 

I know this is where matters should eo the 


but—listen! 
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The reporters is crowdin’ out through 
the door to race for the nearest phones 
wien Brian O’Brien looks at the check, 
sighs deeply and then—hands it back to 
the amazed Mrs. Vance Rector. 

“Madam—I—eh—madam, this is my re- 
ward, madam!” mumbles Brian, his face 
the color of a four alarm fire. With that, 
this Fourth Musketeer snatches her little 
old wrinkled hand and puts a loud smackin’ 
kiss thereon! 

For a instant Mrs. Vance Rector looks 
thunderstruck and she’s got nothin’ on 
the rest of us. Then she smiles all over 
and seems to lose thirty-five years some- 


wheres. 

“Ah,” she says softly, “chivalry is not 

Then the dumbfounded reporters get 


busy. 
The evenin’ papers that night carried 
little else on their front pages but the date 


| [ine and the story of Brian O’Brien. 


They’s pictures of Brian and his garage 
where the “terrific battle with the dozen 
armed and desperate thugs!” was held, 
they’s pictures of Mrs. Vance Rector and 
her Fifth Avenue palace. They’s columns 
about how Brian O’Brien, the Long Island 
garage mechanic, kissed the lady’s hand 
as ample pay for returnin’ her sixty 
thousand buck necklace after riskin’ his 
life to get it. How though in humble 
circumstances he proudly refused the five 
thousand reward, how all the kids in West 
Pest look on him as their big brother, 
how he done this and how he done that! 
The stuff went all over the country and 
Brian O’Brien become as famous as in- 
fluenza over night. Over night’s about 
all his fame lasted, too, but then as it 
turned out that was plenty. 

A few days later, when the reporters 
has let Brian be for a couple minutes, I 
dropped in to see him. A mechanic says 
he’s busy in the office. I glance carelessly 
through the glass and I get a side view of 
the guy Brian’s evidently arguin’ with. 
Somethin’ about the stranger seems famil- 
iar, so I take a longer peek. Then I like 
to swooned away in a faint—the guy 
Brian’s talkin’ to is the leader of the gunmen 
which copped the necklace! 

_ Without a second’s thought I shoved 
in the door and grabbed him. 

“Get a copper, Brian!” I hollers. “This 

Like a flash Brian slams the door shut 
and claps his big hand over my mouth. 

‘Beat it!” he says to the coldly grinnin’ 
gunman. And that’s what he done. 

Now,” says Brian to me, “keep still 
and I'll give you the lowdown. I paid 
them guys a grand apiece—four thousand 
bucks—to take that necklace away from 
Mrs. Vance Rector! They done it without 
a bit, of rough stuff—you heard her tell 
the lieutenant the other day how polite 
they was. Even if she did get a slight 
shock, I more than made that up to her 
when I refused her sugar and kissed her 
hand in front of that room full of guys— 

you see her get young right before 
your eyes? I’ve knew that boy which 
just left and his pals for ten years—they’re 
— of the Ferrets, the gang I used to 
Tain with in New York before they turned 
crooked. I framed things so’s you’d be 
— Sarage for a witness when they got 
a that night and I knew Jerry Hogan, 
J Copper, would be along about the same 
time. I took a chance on Jerry gettin’ 


The most popular 
adornment of 
the year! 
Nothing surpasses these beautiful 
“Betty Beads” as an effective “touch” 
to any costume. Their very fitness 
for every day wear appeals to all 
women. Two strands, or more, knot- 
ted together have. become quite the 
latest thing. 
Six patterns, in a large variety of fashion- 
RUTH ROLAND able colors. Each necklace is 54 inches 
Wearing her Betty Beads long; ‘endless; and, as they are not 
“strung’’, they will not break. 
enui 
attached to each strand, or sent postpaid on receipt of price and 
Y your dealer’s name. State your favorite 
colors. 
demu wie $1.00 per strand 
| Betty BETTY PRODUCTS CO. 
RE G.U.S PRT OFF Hartford 35 Edwards St. Conn. 
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5-Year Guarantee 
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for $3.00down §& 
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10 Days’ FREE Trial ge 
Try it for 10 days at our risk. § 
Money-back guarantee. Send now ~ 
orfreebook. Big bargain offer. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 2076 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG, CO. 
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goods they sell--WRITE TODAY, 
Malloch Knitting Mills 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New Money Making Plan 


Do you want $2 an hour or more 
our spare time—$35 to $60 a 

for entire time? Our new 
sales system is making big money for men 
and agents in selling 


Malloch-Knit Hose 


Guaranteed for 6 months 


mills to wearer. 


and quality underwear--direct from 
Let us start you in a business of your own with our 


Reduces 


FAT 


Corpulence 
in both men 
and women | 
disappears ff 
quickly and | 
surely at 
the touch ] 
of 


slender lines are retained or easily re- 
gained by gentle massage, applied 10 
minutes, night and morning. (Non- 
electric.) No starving. No exercising. 
No baths. No medicine. 
GUARANTEED!? 


Test Dr. Lawton’s Reducer 11 days. 
Use it where obesity most annoys.. Ac- 
tual reduction will be taking place or 
your MONEY BACK. Price $5, plus 
20c for postage and insurance. Send 
money order now on this guarantee. . . 
or write for convincing proofs . . . to 


Dr. Thomas Lawton 
Dept. 302 120 W. 70th St., New York City 


design and pe 


of successful manufaeture. 


guarantee of satisfaction. 
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Not only is it a symbobof excellence in 
ect workmanship, but it 
| is the seal of the maker, who thus backs 
| each piece of jéwelry bearing the 
| “Krementz” name with every resource 

he has acquired through fifty-six years 


His name 


| is his bond for your protection, your |} 


buttotis — $1.50; correct. evening 
| jewelry sets $7.50—$17.50. Only at beter 


| KREMENT2 NEWARK, N. J. 
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Vomans 


Only One Way to Tell 
which Depilatory is Best 


Apter DeMiracle to one spot 
and any other depilatory to 
another. Wait a week and the 
results will prove that DeMiracle 
is the best hair remover on Earth. 


You need not risk a penny in try- 
ing DeMiracle. Use it just once 
and if you are not convinced that 
it is the perfect hair remover re- 
turn it to us with the DeMiracle 
Guarantee and we will refund 
your money. For your protection 
insist that any other depilatory is 
guaranteed in the same mannet. 


DeMiracle is not a sealing wax, 
powder, paste or so called Cream. 
You simply wet hairwith this nice 
DeMiracle sanitaryliquid and it is 
gone. DeMiracle is the most eco- 
nomical because there is no waste. 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


Atal toilet counters or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of price. 


VeMiracfe 


COMMERCIAL 


Meyer Both College, a Department of 


the Meyer Both Company, offers you a 
different and practical training. If you like to 
draw develop your talent. Study this practical 
course taught by the largest commercial art 
organization in the field, with twenty years’ 
success—which each year produces and sells 
to advertisers in the United States and Canada over 
10,000 commerctal drawings. Who else couid give 
you so wide an experience? Commercial Art 
is a business necessity—the demand for 
commercial artists is greater every year. 
It’s a highly paid, intensely interesting 
both men 


profession, equally open to 
and women. Home study instruction. 
Get facts before you enroll in any 
school. Get our special booklet 
“YOUR OPPORTUNITY’’—for one half the 
cost of mailing—4ec in stamps. 


EYER BOTH COLLEGE 
ME COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 22 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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there too soon and a million other chances, 
too! But only one of ’em went wrong. 
That was—they brung along a guy I don’t 
know, to break him in. They don’t tell 
him nothin’, they want to see if he’s got 
any stuff. Well—he had stuff! He tried 
his best to cook me with that rod when I 
jumped him. That’s where I got the bum 
ear—he had a silencer on his gun!” 

I shiver, thinkin’ of the soft plop! like 
a air rifle I hear when Brian and the new 
candidate for the Ferrets went to the floor. 

“Brian,” I says, kind of dazed, ‘what 
was the big idea?” 

Brian O’Brien grins. 

“You may be off me for framin’ this, 
but I can’t help it,” he says. “I wanted 
my wife back and I wanted a family, too, 
and unless I’m terrible mistaken I’m goin’ 
to get ’em both! You know how Mary 
was always ridin’ me to make a name for 
myself. ‘Get famous!’ she says, and that’s 
what I done. They ain’t none of them 
Three Mosquitos was a fifth as romantical 
as J am—accordin’ to the newspapers. 
She’s read all this stuff about me the last 
few days and it’s tickled her silly! She’s 
saw my name all over page one and Lloyd 
George’s inside. Then the reporters found 
out—from me—where she was livin’ in 
New York and you seen how they inter- 
viewed her and put her picture in the 
papers, too. She went and got excited 
and talked out of turn and they found out 
we was separated, but they printed that 
this had brung us together. Well, that 
don’t satisfy me! It ain’t what I shot at 
when I framed this stunt and 4 

“You better let well enough alone!” 
I cuts in, wonderin’ whatever give Mary 
the idea that Brian had no imagination. 
“Don’t force your luck. If she’s comin’ 
back to you, what the Indianapolis more 
do you want?” 

“A baby!” hollers Brian, “Mary ought 
to be here any minute, she was due on that 


H. C. Witwer springs another of his quick, laughing sur- 
prisesin “The Wages of Cinema”—October COSMOPOLITAN. 
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apes!” He jerked his head in the direction 
of the main cabin. ‘Why, I’d make them 
walk the plank in their evening clothes 
if it would amuse you.” 

“You—have set a price upon my Career 
that—that it isn’t worth. There are 
other roads to success.” 

“None whatever! I’m something of a 
czar and my nod is final. All other roads 
lead to failure; all lead back home, to the 
little Western town. You couldn’t bring 
yourself to that, now could you? You 
have too much fire, too much spirit, too 
much temperament to allow yourself to 
fail miserably, especially when the prize 
is so great and so nearly within your 

. You can be a queen if 

“Wouldn’t it be a satisfaction to per- 
form a disinterested action—to give a girl 
the chance she has honestly earned? 

“Without price?” 

“Without price. But with the reward 
of a lifelong gratitude.” 

The. financier pondered this novel 
thought in some amusement. “I fear it 
would give me no satisfaction whatever.” 


one fifty-five and—duck back of that 
car, quick!” 

A radiant Mary comes trippin’ ac 
the garage floor. She don’t ick her te 
carefully over no grease spots now—she 
wades right through ’em and just Pitches 
herself into Brian’s arms. He puts a hand 
on her white silk waist and it leaves a 
smudge of carbon, but that don’t make no | V 


never mind to Mary, which lights that | Mal 
whole garage up by just comin’ in it. beh 

“Oh, you big, brave darling!” she says, J chin 
“Why, they might have killed yoy!” and 
She snuggles up to him, but Brian stands | wid 
kind of stiff. “Honey,” coos Mary, “you're | She 
famous! 1 bet you're better known right | had 
now than—than the President! Why, in had 
the Evening Shriek they’re calling you § refu 
the Hero of West Pest! Why—why, | des 
why, what’s the matter, Brian—aren’t [and 
you glad to have me back?” impl 

She looks alarmed as Brian drops his bird 
arms and backs away from her. I felt | haw! 
like a guy at a keyhole, on the level, but [in t 
I couldn’t get from behind that car [diel 
without her seein’ me. So I stayed. God! 


“I’m glad to see you—sure,” says Brian 
slowly. ‘“But—you asked me to make a 
name for myself. O. K.—I done it! 
Now you make a name for yourself or all | M 


bets is off, get me?” appo 
“Make a name for myself?” gasps Mary. Sabe 
“Why—why what can I do, Brian? P’m_|indis 
only a woman—I—what name could J Jt 
possibly make for myself?” Dell 
“A bigger one than mine will ever be!” | 't 
answers Brian. “A name that was famous }™™ 
before I was ever heard tell of and aname | He 
which will be famous when mine’s forgot!” f° 
“What is the name?” asks Mary. §* ‘tl 
“Mother!” snaps Brian. on th 
Mary slowly gets a ravishin’ red, then rok 
she laughs and pulls Brian O’Brien’s good om 
ear. She nods her beautiful head straight “= 
up and down—and that don’t mean “No!” new! 


does it? 


“Yet vou claim to be a patron of the 
arts?” 

“True. No man admires the beautiful 
more fervently than do I. I worship it 
passionately—beauty of color, of tone, of 
proportion—beauty in marble and in 
flesh. But I have never derived 
slightest satisfaction—that is your word— 
from beholding another’s possessions. 

I like a treasure sufficiently to covet it, ! 
buy it, no matter what the cost. Fre- 
quently I pay too much.” 

“Some things are not for sale.” 

“Those I take.” j 

The girl gasped, but Thorsen quieted 6 
her with a slight gesture of impatience & 
“Can’t you see how I feel about this’ 
I’m tired of buying and of taking. I could 
—well, I’m absolute master here 
consequences never concern me; but fot 
the moment at least it pleases me to endure 
restraint. The thought of your voluntary 
surrender vastly intrigues me. A hum tred 
times a day the mere sight of you bring 
me a thrill. No, the bargain stands, 
I am certain of its fulfillment.” 
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Every Tube of 


BONCILLA 
BEAUTIFIER 


Holds Beauty 
for Some Face 


When the com- 
plexion of aman 4 
Or woman 
arrests your * 
attention be- 
cause of its clear, radiant smooth- 
ness, its firm, youthful contour, its 
fine skin texture, the absence of 
blackheads and other blemishes, you 
know its owner is an enthusiastic 
devotee of the 


Boncilla Facial Pack 


Most barber shops and beauty shops 
give Boncilla Facial Packs, and you 
can buy Boncilla for home use at 
department stores and drug stores. 
Send for special introductory Pack- 
age o’ Beauty. Use the coupon. 


Three Complete 
Boncilla Packs 
Only 50c 


We have supplied 
most dealers with 
Bonciila Package 
o’ Beauty to sell 
at 50c. This contains 
enough Boncilla Beauti 
fier, Boncilla Cold Cream, } 
Vanishing Cream, and Bon- 
cilla Face Powder, for three 
to four complete Boncilla Packs. 
your dealer cannot supply you o 
now mail the coupon below with 50c. 
The No. 37 Ideal Set, containing No. 
7 tube of Boncilla Beautifler with regular 
full sized jars of Cold Cream and Van- 
ishing Cream and Face Powder, is 
especially recommended and sells at $3.25. 
You can also buy the items separately 
at the following prices: 
Boncilla Beautifier, No. 7 Tubes. . $1.00 
Boncilla Beautifier, No. 5 Jars.. 1.50 


Boncilla 
Boncilla Vanishing Cream. 


of that “Tn other words, it wet stand if 
) ought you might lose?” 
her a an all the circumstances, all the 
ow ae facts, I cannot envisage such a thought. 
t pitches { Good night! And may your dreams be as 
sahand (sweet as mine.” He bowed and pressed 
leaves a [his lips to Dell’s bare arm. P 
make no With numb, shaking fingers, Miss 
hts that § Marshall bolted the door of her stateroom 
n it. behind her; then she collapsed upon the 
she says, J chintz covered chair in front of her dresser 
d you 1 [and for a long time she sat there, strained, 
n stands | wide-eyed, her hands stiffly interlocked. 
“you're | She knew the worst at last—Sabel Thorsen 
wn right had finally put into words that which she 
Why, in | had more than suspected but had steadily 
ling you  tfused to believe, that which she had 
1y—why, desperately tried to hide from herself, 
1—aren’t and it left her horrified. The man was 
implacable, resistless, cruel. He was a 
irops his bird of prey, an eagle. No, he was a 
+ T felt | hawk, that very hawk she had seen earlier 
evel. but }in the day, and she was the white brant, 
that. car | twisting, darting hither and yon. 
red. God! If only somebody would shoot him! 
uys Brian 
» make a I 
it! 
Mase GarFIELD for one was not dis- 
appointed when, on the following morning, 
ps Mary Sabel Thorsen sent word that he was again 
an? ['m |isdisposed. The guide, in fact, made no 
could y |scret of his pleasure, and he even hurried 
Dell Marshall’s departure as if fearing 
ever be!” |that the yacht owner might at the last 
as famous |™oment experience a miraculous recovery. 
dé eae He was in buoyant spirits, was Mase; not 
s forgot!” §# care was on his mind and Dell’s mood, 
s Mary. | different today from what it had been 
the morning before, had little effect 
red, then 94? him. He made himself entertaining 
teats good fit? hundred ways and he brought reluctant 
d straight smiles to the girl’s face. After a night 
san “No!” such as she had put in, it was pleasant to 
fsurrender herself to the protection of a 
fellow apparently so clean; so capable and 
sur- socrystal clear as he. Mase, like Thorsen, 
AN was a strong man, but what a contrast to 
TAN. the multimillionaire! Here was a person 
who positively radiated honesty of purpose 
and—well, protection. In spite of the 
fact that he was a stranger, Dell had to 
struggle against a perfectly foolish, wom- 
anly weak desire to confide her troubles to 
him and demand his help. He had pity 
ron of the flor hunted things; he had helped that white 
5 rant. This was hysteria, of course, and 
> beautiful fnow was no time for panic. She banished 
worship it thought. 
of tone, of § It proved to be another glorious day, 
> and in fend the brant stooled in such numbers 
rived the fithat lunch time found the bag limit filled. 
ur word— @ell could not bear to return to the 
ssions. ‘loria a moment earlier than necessary; 


covet it, I herefore she and Mase spent the afternoon 
cost. Fre §vandering aimlessly among the dunes on 
ie ocean side of the island, watching the 
surf, digging wells with clam shells and 
molding wet sand men. As is ever the 


en. quietel F’se when worries are deliberately laid 
impatience. #Pside, the hours raced by. 

bout this? They were back on the launch; the 
g. LcouliMPhilly dusk had come. Cuba was labo- 
here andiously warming up the motor, meanwhile 
but formestly execrating the inventor of gas 


ngines, the makers of coils, the refiners of 
soline. Their names were anathema to 


im, 
Under her breath Dell began to hum 
fm Song, that being a habit of hers when 
Preoccupied. As the motor 
nally began its rapid explosions and the 


Boneilla Face 
Powder. $0.75 


BONCILLA LABORATORIES, 
443 East South Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Enclosed find 50c. Please mail the in- 
troductory Boncilla Package o’ Beauty to 
the address below. 
Name 


Address 


PATENTS—Protect your Ideas. Write | 
for Record of Invention Blank and our three Illus- 


City and State 
Desiring to secure patent should 
write for our book. ‘How To Get 


INVENTORS 
r Patent.’ Send model or 


Y 
sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO. 
ashington, D. C. Dept.33 = = Washington, D.C. 


W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


ERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


THEY ARE MADE OF THE BEST 
AND FINEST LEATHERS, by skilled 
shoemakers, all working to make the 
best shoes for the price that money can 
buy. The quality is unsurpassed. Only 
by examining them can you appreci- 
ate their wonderful value. Shoes of 
equal quality cannot be bought else- 
where at anywhere near our prices. 


OUR $7.00 AND $8.00 SHOES ARE 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into 

of our 108 stores at factory cost. We 
do not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth \ 
doiliars for you to remember that $4.00 84459 
when you buy shoes at our stores S ‘ 


YOU PAY ONLY Established 1876 
NLY ONE PROFIT Catalog Free 
THAT THE NAME AND PRICE 


SEE 

IS STAMPED ON THE SOLE. Do W764 

not take a substitute and me extra President 

profits. Order direct from actory Ww. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
and save money. . 146 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mass 


trated Books sent free. Send sketch or model of in- 

vention for free opinion of patentable nature. Highest 
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Harrison 
Fisher 


The World’s Greatest Artist 


a And the creator of the 
famous “‘Harrison Fisher 
gs Girl” is at his very best in 

“Jewels,” the September 
picture from the cover of 


‘ * the current Cosmopolitan. 
a In response to thousands 

i of requests his new pic- 

2 an tures, including this one on 
a this issue of Cosmopolitan, 


have been reproduced in 
full colors. 


Each picture is mounted on 
handsome pebbled paper, with 
all lettering omitted and suit- 
able for framing. Size 11x14 - 
q inches. The price for each 
ia picture is only 25c. Send for 
: this beautiful print today. 


‘‘There’s a Picture 
Worth Framing!”’ 315 “JEWELS” 


You hear people say that each month when they see the Cosmopolitan Magazine cover. But few of them 
realize that there are nearly a hundred of these paintings—all of the most popular—of Harrison Fisher's 
only waiting to be selected by you. Send ten cents for a splendid art catalogue showing hundreds 
of miniatureprints of your favorite pictures—Harrison Fisher, Jessie Willcox Smith, Maxfield Parrish 
and many others. Or better still, send 25 cents for ‘‘Jewels,"* the beautiful print shown above, and we will 
mail you copy of this beautiful catalogue absolutely FREE. 


Address COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


side of genre. Meets all for entrance to college} 
and the leading fessions. jis and thirty-six other precront fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. ment; permanent. __Write for Free pen 
SCHOO!) “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” ewis 
‘ 
DIAMONDS-WATCHES 


CREDIT 


Ks BROS.& CO. 


Genuine Diamonds 


\Send for Catalog ‘ 

fm) Everything explained. Over 2,000 illus- 

; atches, etc. Any article sent prepa 
for Free Examination. Satisfaction 

guaranteed or money 

Our immense 
tores and our large P 

enables us to make lower prices 

than small concerns. 


eed Trained Executives 


Nation-wide demand for high-salaried 
(executives; past experience unneces- 
sary; we train you by mail and put you 
intouch with big opportunities. Big pay, 


You can complete 


LIQUID LASHLUX 
It’s Waterproof 


You don’t know how attractive your eyes 
can be until you see them vied by dark, 
luxuriant lashes. 

With LIQUID LASHLUX you can bead 
your lashes, making them appear longer and 
; darker. Apply with the glass rod attached 
‘i to the stopper of the bottle. The liquid 
: dries instantly and it lasts! You can swim 
i. and you can weep at the theatre without its 
: coming off—even perspiration will not affect 
it. Liquid Lashlux is harmless and waterproof. 


and prices. You 


: To nourish the lashes and promote their OH will be conn that you canig \ 
wth, use Colorless Cream Lashlux at +3 do better with LOFTUS. 
ce IQUID LASHLUX (black or brown) 75c | 
CREAM LASHLUX (black, brown or color- / The handsome articles shown are 

SPEC! selected 


if 50c dru nt stor: y 1AL RGAINS 
less) At 8 and department stores from our Best Sellers,”’ Dia- 
e white, per- & 
intings are all Solid Gold. 
urnished at prices given, end up to any 


price you 
DIAMOND RI - 
Green Gold wi 


weovina 


H or by mai 

: For a dime wewill mail youa gen- 

: erous sample of Liquid Lashlux 

4 ROSS COMPANY 

74 Grand Street New York 
t 


ING: Platinum, $25; Green 
17-Jewel, gold-filled, guarante $27.50. 
WATCH, Whi Gold, fe-Jewel, $85; 17-Jewel, $45. 


BROS & CO. i358 Stores in Leading Cities 
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craft gathered way, she raised her Voice 
in time to the vibrations. 

“You can sing, can’t you?” Mase said 
in quick appreciation. 

Dell came to with a start. “You bet | 
can.” She spoke with complete con 
viction but quite without pride. 

“Would you sing something for me?” 

“Of course.” At the first full throated 
note the helmsman straightened himself 
and thereafter he stood rigidly, scarcely 
breathing. Cuba, too, was dumbfounded: 
his vinegar visage softened, an unsys. 
pected warmth of feeling shone from his 
bright eyes. 

It was the beautiful “Some Day He'll 
Come” from Butterfly that Dell sang and 
her mood was such that she put perhaps 
more feeling into it than ever before 
When the last note had died away, Mase 
saw that she was weeping real tears and 
that her shoulders were shaking. Cuba 
clapped his hands, then, ashamed of his 
outburst, crept silently up into the tiny 
forepeak. 

“That’s the best singin’ I ever heard,” 
Mase acknowledged in a voice hushed. 
“Nobody ever sang better than that. Why, 
you’re good enough to be in a theater.” 

“Yes. I studied for grand opera.” 

“Are you a—a star?” 

“No.” Dell wiped the tears from her 
cheeks. “I thought I was going to be—last 
night; a brilliant shooting star, but——” 

“You're the shootin’est star I ever saw.” 
The guide made an effort at levity. 

“T’ll never sing in grand opera.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because—the price is too high—it's 
more than I can pay.” 

“Pshaw! I s’posed those singers got 
big salaries. I didn’t know they had to 


“T thought so too, but that’s all I knew 
about it. Shooting stars fall and I don't 
want to be a fallen star.” From the tone 
of Dell’s voice Mase inferred that new 
salt tears had stolen out upon her lashes. 

“That’s too bad. And your heart set 
on it, I s’pose! I figured you could afford 
anything, bein’ on Thorsen’s yacht.” 

Dell spoke wretchedly: “I’m the poor- 
est girl in the world. I haven’t a dollar, 
and what’s worse I haven’t a friend.” 

“TIsn’t Mr. Thorsen——” 

“Thorsen!” She fairly spat forth. 

“I’m your friend,” Mase said gruflly. 
“So’s Cuby. I’d go to hell for you.” 

In wordless gratitude Dell laid her hant 
upon that of the speaker, nor did she 
resent it when his fingers impulsively 


closed over hers. She was lonely. Het 
fear of Sabel Thorsen, that terror which 
she had managed to subdue for the time 
being, took her by the throat and 
her. She was in a mood to derive comfot 
from sympathy of almost any sort al 
Mase was the kind of man who makes4 
good friend. Dell had never fully 4 
preciated, until she felt his strong 4am 
over hers, how young and virile he wa 
And he was a killer of hawks! What 
pity it was that 

“Seems like we’ve known each other! 
long, long time,” he was saying under} 
breath. “I don’t take to many Pp? 
like I took to you. I wish I could 

“T wish you could.” P 

“You can know some people a long # 
and never get acquainted with @ 
Others you know from the ground up ¢ 
first time you see em. That’s how it™ 
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Have 
Paying 
JOB 
for YOU 


T IS ready now—and you are 
ready for it. You will need no 
experience, neither will you 

have to serve an apprenticeship. 


If you are just starting in life it will 
make possible a college education 
—if you have a family it will mean 
more comfort for them. It will 
mean MORE MONEY, in any 
event, to use in the hundreds of 
places most of us need it. 


It will take 
only your spare 
time 


And the work is pleasant and easy 
—it will not use up the energy 
that you need for your regular 
tasks. You will be working for 
the largest publishing house in the 
country. Won't you write today 
for details of our plan for increas- 
ing your earnings by making your 
spare time pay? 


The coupon will bring 
you the work. Nodelay! 


International Magazine Co., Dept. CA922 
119 West 40th Street 
New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me details 


your plan for earning money in my 
Spare time. 


| with you and—I kinda feel as if that’s 
how you must of felt about me. Is it?” 
“Yes, Mase.” 


There’s Thorsen, for instance. It ain’t 
money or education or fine manners that 
count, it’s character; it’s a man’s heart. 
There’s a lot worse things than—than 
marryin’ a pore man.” Mase met the 
girl’s startled upward glance, met it 
unflinchingly. “You think I’m_ bold. 
Well, I am—I shoot quick and straight.” 

“Are you—able to marry?” 

“Able?” Garfield smiled ‘When a 
man’s old enough he’s able enough if he’s 
any kind of a man. Yes’m. Able an’ 
willin’.”’ 

“Have you ever been in love?” 

“Not till lately. Have you?” 

Dell shook her head. “I could never 
marry unless I were in love.” 

Mase nodded his approval of this 
sentiment. ‘“‘What’s more,” said he, “I 
bet if you did care enough for a man it 
wouldn’t make much difference who or 
what he was—whether he was a yachtsman 
or—a guide. I have foolish theories like 
that once in a while, and I like to try ’em 
out. Anyhow, that’s the only sort of a 
girl Z’d be crazy about.” 

“T’m afraid you give me credit for more 
courage than I possess. I’m not very 
brave.” 

For some time they remained silent; 
then Mase said: ‘‘We’re due for a storm 
tomorrow. S’pose we go after snipe.” 

“T’m afraid the yacht will be leaving. 
The others are getting restless.” 


Thorsen?” The question was swiftly put. 

“No. I’m going back home at once. 
I’m leaving at the next port.” 

“Stay over here,” he urged eagerly. 
“T’ll find you a place to stop. The snipin’ 
will be great, and it’s close to town.” 

“T couldn’t do that. Yaqu don’t under- 
stand. Perhaps we won’t sail after all.” 

But Sabei Thorsen put an end to any 
such vagrant hopes by paying off the 
guides upon their arrival at the yacht and 
by announcing that he would weigh anchor 
in the morning. 

Dell had a word alone with her shooting 
companion when she bade him adieu. 
She was not offended when he said ear- 
nestly: “T’ll never forget these two days, 
miss, and I hope you’ll remember ’em too.” 

“T will. Good by and—good hunting, 
friend. You have taught me to shoot 
straight.” 

“Tt ain’t good by. We're goin’ to shoot 
together again some time. I’m goin’ after 
them snipe alone tomorrow, for I got a lot 
of heavy thinkin’ to do an’ I think best 
when I’m by myself. Remember this— 
if you want me, if you need help, I’ll hear 
your call even if you’re in New York.” 

“Good looking chap, that guide,”’ Mrs. 
Rumely said before Garfield was out of 
hearing. “Guides, my dear, are quite the 
smart thing lately.” 

“Beats the devil the independence of 
these people!” Thorsen growled. “I of- 
fered him double pay and he refused it.” 

The Gloria did not sail in the morning, 
for a storm signal was flying from the 
“station” flagpole, the glass was falling 
and a brisk erly wind had already 
whipped the waters of the sound to milky 
whiteness. 

Dell Marshall, ignorant of the portent 
of these signs, had eaten a hasty breakfast 


“J don’t go much on appearances. | 
Pp 


“You goin’ on to Florida with Mr. | 


He Starts 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week! — And 
only a few years ago his weekly wage was 
less than $30. Didn’t dream he could do 
it when he first took up the study of 
Higher Accounting under the LaSalle 
Problem Method; but he just couldn’t 
help getting ahead—so he wrote—because 
he found it the most interesting thing he 
ever tackled. 


Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle quickly gave him the necessary 
foundation. Then, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cosi 
Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance, In- 
come Tax Procedure—wo¢ theoretically, 
mind you, but by the solving of actual 
problems lifted bodily from business life. 
As a result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
mahogany desk and commands a salary 
of $5,200 a year. 


Unusual Opportunities 
in Accounting 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of thou- 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method. Never 
in the history of business has the need for trained 
accountants been so great or the rewards so attract- 
ive. The files of LaSalle Extension University con- 
tain literally thousands of letters reporting rapid 
advancement—incomes doubled, tripled and quad- 
rupled as the result of home-study training, Duc- 
ing three months’ time, 1,089 LaSalle members 
wrote to the University telling of the “raises” they 
had got asa result of their training. Zhe average 
increase per man was 56 per cent. 

These men were not unusual; they had no 
“pull” or “luck;” they got their start by signing 
just such a little coupon as appears directly below 
this text. Mark that coupon, sign and mail today— 
and gct the facts. We will promptly send you com- 
lete information regarding the training you are 
nterested in; also a copy of that inspiring book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” “‘Get this book,” 
said a prominent Chicago executive,“even if you 
have to pay five dollars for it.”” We will send it free. 

Remember, the cost of LaSalle training is small 
and can be covered in easy monthly payments, if 
you so desire. The decision that you make this 
moment is émfortant. Mail the coupon zow. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Larzest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept.955-HR hicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information arding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book,‘*Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ 


0) Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditors, Comptroiiers, Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, ete. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in 
the world. It offers training for every important business 


need. If moreinterested in any of thesecourses,check here: 
OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 


Sal hi Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 
RailwayA i d [Personnel and Employ- 
Degree LLB ment Management 
w—Degree of LL.B. rxnert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 


Olndustrial Management Ocommercial S 

Modern Business Corre-UEffective Speaking 
spondence and PracticeDC. P. A. Coaching 
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20c a Day Pays 
for this English Fireside 
Rocker and Chair 


Solid Mahogany, genuine Cane back. Only two of over 
1200 attractive Furnishings we offer on easy-monthly pay- 
ments for Living Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, Kitchen. 
All at bed-rock prices. Shown in our latest big 104 page 
guide to cozily furnished homes. Check below offer inter- 
ested in and get FREE this Larkin Book of Better Homes, 


Lower Prices Now On 


Furnishings Symphonic Pianos 
Symphonic Symphonola 
Player Pianos Phonographs 


(Check offer and mail ad Today) 
Let us quote our money-saving Factory-to-Family prices on these 
Furnishings and famous Musical Instruments, all on 
1 to 4 Years Time to Pay 


Mail this ad—check offer—and give full name and address NOW 
for Big FREE Book. 


LiatkKitt Co tae. 


Desk FCOS-922 Buffalo, N. Y. 


ABLACH, 


Face Powper 


‘How the elusive perfume of Lablache takes me back! 
Grandmother's lightly powdered cheek Mother’s 
dimpled chin—and home.” . 


Fifty years of dainty custom—three generations have 
established Lablache as the 
finishing touch to the 
toilette of well-groomed 
women. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c 
box, of druggists or 


by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold an- 
nually, Send 10c for 
a sam: 

BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 59 “SS 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


$100 a Week 


FOR DRAWING ©& 


How would you like a fine position at 

<7 $100 a week? If you like to draw, develop 
your talent in a practical way. Good commer- 
cial artists earn this much, and more. Well- 
trained beginners soon command $50 a week. 


Learn Quickly at Home 


The ‘‘Federal’’ Master 
Course teaches you by 
mail in your spare time. 
No experience needed. 
Read ‘‘Your Future,” a 
splendid book telling 
all about this remark- 
able course, and the 
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and had gone on deck for a last glimpse of 
the village. There Thorsen found her. 

“We’re hung up here for another day 
at least,’’ he announced, irritably. 

Dell had seen a motorboat making up 
the banks toward the snipe marsh and 
had waved at it. A sudden impulse 
induced her to say: 

“Tf that’s the case I think I’ll take my 
gun and go ashore.”’ 

“Good idea,’ Thorsen nodded. “It’s 
deadly stupid aboard.” 

Dell experienced a genuine thrill as she 
slipped into her hunting costume. What 
ailed her, anyhow, to feel thus at the 
prospect of spending another day with 
Mase? She shook her head in bewilder- 
ment at herself. An ignorant, uncouth 
guide who scarcely spoke her language! 
She cared nothing for him, that was 
certain, for she had known him but two 
days. No, this haste, this eagerness, was 
prompted by a panicky desire to avoid 
contact with Thorsen, especially while he 
was in this dangerous mood, not by any 
wish to see more of the other man. The 
clash with her host would come soon 
enough; this delay was a blessing. 

The tender was ready and waiting when 
she came out on deck, but she halted at 
sight of Thorsen in rubber boots and reefer, 
a shotgun over his arm. He observed 
her start of dismay and there was little 
mirth in his smile when he explained: 

“T decided to go along. Happy thought, 
I call it.” 

Thorsen did not speak until they passed 
close under the stern of the Haskins 
yacht; then, challenged by the lines of the 
vessel, he said: “There’s a real sea boat 
and Haskins is a real sailor, I’m told. 
I'll bet ke doesn’t lay up for weather.” 

“Mr. Haskins appears to be a sort of 
sea-going hermit.” Dell welcomed any 
topic of conversation. ‘Don’t you yachts- 
men ever call on each other? I supposed 
that was a part of the etiquette ‘3 

“He’s gone back North, I believe.” 
Then after a moment: ‘Haskins a her- 
mit! Ha! He’d be the last person to 
stand on etiquette if he knew I had some 
good looking women aboard.” With 
swift, bold strokes Thorsen painted the 
character of his fellow yachtsman as he 
had heard it, and the colors he applied to 
the sketch were not pleasant. Noting his 
hearer’s expression when he had finished, 
he smiled broadly. ‘Poor child! Another 
dream shattered, eh? We idle men are 
pretty much all alike, my dear. There’s 
this difference between Haskins and me, 
of course—he inherited his money, I made 
mine. But we both spend it in about the 
same way. You'll discover that when you 
become a great star and meet the people 
whose names you see in the society col- 
umns. Fellows like him never taste the 
full fruit of their blessings, for they lack 
patience, they don’t know how to endure 
repression. They gulp their wine; I sip 
mine.” 

Detraction, disparagement put Thorsen 
in a more agreeable frame of mind, and 
when he quit the tender and walked up 
the beach he was in quite a pleasant mood. 

Oddly enough the girl experienced a 
somewhat similar metamorphosis. Her 
courage sprouted in the sunshine, the wind 
whipped it into leaf. What had she to 
fear from this or any other man, she asked 
herself? Her life was her own—no Sabel 
Thorsen had power to mold it to his 


purposes. When the Gloria had docked 
at Beaufort she would tell him her decision 
and he would scarcely dare try to prevent 
her leaving. 

The English snipe had arrived in large 
numbers. They got up from every 
hole, from every little meadow between 
the patches of high salt grass, but they 
were hard to hit in this wind. From over 
near the distant fringe of bay and live oak 
next to the sand dunes came the report 
of another gun, probably Mase’s, so Dell 
headed in that direction. 

Sabel Thorsen, on his part, had little 
luck with the darting birds, and his heayy 
weight made the walking hard for him: 
he lunged and wallowed; he was red of 
face and short of breath when they finally 
came out upon firmer footing. i 

“That’s quite a pull,” he confessed, and 
seating himself upon a soft, dry bed of 
bent grasses he wiped his wet face. Out 
here in the open the mighty financier, 
the elegant, was just an awkward, inept, 
clumsy man, and Dell experienced a feeling 
of mild superiority over him. She was 
smoothing the feathers of the birds she 
had killed and chatting absent mindedly 
with him when she was startled to hear 
him say: 

“The Gloria is an able boat and we can 
save a day by going outside.” 

“Don’t you intend to stop at Beaufort?” 

Thorsen shook his head. “I’m eager to 
get south, into the palms and the orange 
blossoms. You'll love it——” 

“T am not going any farther. I am 
going to leave the Gloria here.” 

“What?” Thorsen looked up quickly. 

“T have decided to go home. There is 
a mail boat that -runs across to the main- 
land.” 

There was a momentary silence, then 
the man spoke harshly: ‘“So—you’ve 
changed your mind. You’ve weakened.” 

“No. My mind is exactly as it was.” 

“Um-m! I suspected as much. That's 
why I came ashore with you. You are 
quite—set? You realize, do you, what 
you are throwing away? You are closing 
the door on your career—it’s the end of 
you, artistically.” 

“So you declare. That remains to be 
seen.” 

“T’ve reached the end of my patience,” 
he said, rising slowly. Dell rose with him. 
“I’ve sipped my wine long enough. I'm 
thirsty.” 

“What do you mean? You can’t—— 

“You poor little fool! Don’t you sup- 
pose I foresaw something of this sort? 
You’re not going home. You're going to stay 
with me as long as I wish you to stay. Thave 
my own way of dealing with quitters. 

Thorsen’s anger struck fire and De 
answered with a heat equal to his, “We 
part company, here and now!” Her face 
was white. 

“We'll see about that.” 

A sudden fury flamed in the mans 
eyes but at his first movement Dell uttered 
a cry of warning and snatched her gut 
from where it stood. In spite of his siz, 
Thorsen was catlike in his quickness; his 
hand closed over the barrels as she 
them; for an instant they tugged at | 
weapon, Dell struggling weakly agains 
his vastly superior strength. Then 
let go her hold and fled. 

With an oath he made after her, and 
sound of his pursuit her courage tume 
to terror. In spite of her panic, howevé 
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e ined sufficient presence of mind to 
oe et feet back into the marsh. Out 
across the wet, spongy ground she fled, 
running like a fawn, and the ruse gained 
time for her. Thorsen’s boots sank be- 
neath him, he plunged, he floundered. 
Neither of them could go rapidly, of 
course, and despite the fact that Dell 
opened a considerable space between them, 
Thorsen’s bullock vigor overcame much 
of his handicap and after the first dash 
she could not appreciably widen her first 
advantage. 

There had been no opportunity to choose 
the direction of her flight and Dell realized 
that she was heading up the island, away 
from town. The marsh opened up before 
her, a mile-long waste, devoid of life except 
for a few head of half wild cattle. She 
remembered the echo of that distant gun, 
Mase Garfield’s gun, and she began to call 
his name in a wild, strangled voice. 

It was hard running in her rubber 
boots—soon the breath left her lungs. 
It was necessary to double and twist and 
turn between the fields of high marsh 
grass, for once entangled in that she knew 
she would be like a bird enmeshed. 

Thorsen slipped and fell. She looked 
back in time to see him spring to his feet, 
muddy, dripping. He was cursing. On 
he came like some monster, risen from the 
ooze. 

He ceased running finally and fell into a 
swift, long striding walk; between his 
labored breaths he laughed mockingly, 
for Dell had come out upon one of those 
wide black creeks that wound blindly 
through the marsh and she had been forced 
to turn back toward higher ground. She 
was dismayed, confused. Her pursuer 
altered his course so as to head her off. 

“Mase!” she was crying. “Mase!” 

Thorsen ran her down; cut off her re- 
treat. He approached her slowly where 
she stood at bay, saving his breath for 
the effort of dashing in and seizing her as a 
hunter seizes a wing-broken snipe. It 
seemed to Dell that she was dying—that 
she had run until her heart had burst. 
Thorsen was muttering profanely but she 
could not hear what it was he said because 
of the roaring in her ears. 

_ He was almost upon her when an amaz- 
ing thing occurred. Before her eyes the 
tall marsh grass through which he ploughed 
was suddenly whipped as by a driving gust 
of hail—Dell heard the whistling particles 
cut through the spiny tops, heard them 
shewer upon Thorsen’s body, heard him yell 
in sudden fright and pain. With his cry 
came the loud reverberation of a shotgun. 

The millionaire had been struck. A 
thousand hornets had stung him simul- 
taneously and the shock of their poison 
rocked him in his tracks. He clawed 
wildly at his chest, his arms, his body; he 
shouted again, hoarse with rage and 
anguish; he bellowed curses. 

Hello!” came a startled cry. There 
Was a crashing among the bushes to Dell’s 
left, then over the tops of the billowing 

growth she saw a familiar cap of 
gray mackinaw. She sank weakly to her 
knees, her eyes closed, her body sagged 
ply while the world spun round and 
Tound in dizzy, sickening gyrations. 
_ Dell Marshall did not faint; nevertheless 
it seemed like a long time before she could 
understand what was being said. 

‘That'll be about all of that talk.” 

Mase Garfield was ‘speaking in a voice 


altogether new to her. “I’ve apologized 
once, which is right often for me.” 
“Damn your apologies! I’ll get you 
for this,” Thorsen shouted. : 
“You'll get nobody. Accidents will 
happen. How d’you s’pose I could see 
through that brush?” 
“Is he badly hurt?” Dell inquired. 
She staggered to her feet to see that 
Thorsen’s coat was off, that his shirt had 


been ripped open exposing his bulging,. 


hairy chest and one naked arm. His 
white skin was pockmarked, spattered 
with tiny wounds from each of which ran 
a thin trickle of red; his throat, ‘his cheek 
was smeared with blood. 

Mase looked up at her and nodded. 
“He’s hurt bad enough to see a doctor. 
If it was me, I’d pick ’em out with a pocket 
knife—they ain’t more’n a quarter of an 
inch deep—but rich folks get blood 
pois’nin’ easy 

“God! I’m in agony,” the millionaire 
groaned through twitching lips. 

“Them number eights is hot, all right, 
an’ there’s enough of ’em to fill.a hip boot, 
but our ole doc is used to diggin’ ’em out 
of green sportsmen. My skiff’s right here 
in the creek an’ I’ll have you back to town 
before you know it.” Mase rearranged 
Thorsen’s shirt and flung the coat over 
his shoulders. “Unfortunate, that snipe 
gettin’ up right in line. Wouldn’t happen 
once in a thousan’ times. But you're 
lucky at that, Mr. Thorsen. It might of 
put your eyes out.”’ 

“Sympathetic, aren’t you? Well, it 
won’t prove a lucky day for you, my fine 
fellow. I'll have you in jail before night.” 

“Too bad, but we ain’t got any jail on 
the island.” Mase grinned. “It’s one 
of the modern conveniences we poor people 
have to do without. You see we have so 
few strangers it don’t hardly pay to keep 
one up.” 

“Tt was criminal carelessness,’ Thorsen 
growled as he followed in the wake of the 
guide. ‘I’m not sure you didn’t do it 
purposely.”’ 

“Veah?” Mase lifted Dell into the 
skiff, then he bent to the motor, leaving 
his victim to clamber overside unassisted. 
“Tf I shot you a-purpose how come I 
didn’t give you the whole load? You 
ain’t easy missed.” 


It was a half hour later; Mase’s launch | 


lay beached in the little harbor at the 
village; he and Thorsen were in the doctor’s 
house. Dell had proffered her aid but 
the yachtsman had gruffly declined it, so 
now, finding it impossible to sit still, she 
wandered up the sandy road that served 
as a main street. The town itself was 
sprawled loosely around and about a high, 
white lighthouse; the weather beaten 
dwellings were set down at random amid 
luxuriant growths of cedar and of fragrant 
bay bushes, through which meandered 
many paths and crooked roadways. The 
water’s edge was lined with net racks and 
fishing gear, from the decoy pens came a 
ceaseless quacking of ducks and honking 
of geese. 

Dell came to a store upon the square 
front of which was painted: ‘“Amasa 
Garfield. General Merchandise.” Curi- 
ous, she entered. So Mase was more 
than a guide, he was a merchant as well. 
It was a clean place and amply stocked; it 
was pleasantly redolent of the mixed odors 
of such a place; a young man was busied 
at a pair of scales in the rear. 
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Dell sighed wearily and sank upon a 
bench near the door. Here was sanctuary. 
Mase would find her here and tell her 
what was best to do. She was still badly 
shaken, and Thorsen was still to be reck- 
oned with. When the clerk came to wait 
upon her she said: ‘ 

“T’ll just sit here until Mr. Garfield 
comes, if you don’t mind.” 

“You'll have a right smart wait,’’ the 
youth told her with a friendly grin. 
“Mase is sick abed—been laid up more’n a 
week with lumbago.” 

“Then it’s his son—Mase junior.” 

“Ain’t but one Mase Garfield I ever 
heard of.” 

‘‘Why—how queer! He’s been guiding 
me-——”’ 

“Oh! Prob’ly Mase got one o’ the 
boys to take his place. He’s the best 
gunner on the island an’ ever’body insists 
on hirin’ him. We got some good guides 
here.” 

After a time Dell rose again—she was 
too nervous to remain inactive—and she 
was pacing back and forth near the doctor’s 
house when the man she knew as Mase 
came out. He strode swiftly to her and 
began: 

“T saw you dodgin’ him and heard you 
call. Thank God I got there in time, like 
I told you I would! Now we're goin’ to 
move quick ’cause you’re through with 
that buzzard.” He took her by the arm 
and hurried her toward his skiff. 

“T refused to go any farther with him— 
told him I intended to stop here. That’s 
why—that’s how ” The girl’s voice 
broke. ‘Oh, I’m glad you were near!” 
They were in the boat now and leaving 
the shore. 

“He’s breathin’ vengeance and snortin’ 
fire. Every time ole doc digs into him he 
invents a new punishment for me.” 

“He’s a dreadful man. He has a way 
of doing things ig 

Mase laughed, shortly, confidently. 
“Me, too. I got my way of doin’ things. 
He thinks he’s a rough guy—got hobnails 
in his boots. Yeah! But say, he don’t 
know how rough a guy can get!” There 
was something so positive, so belligerent, 
so triumphant, in the speaker’s voice 
that Dell looked at him in surprise. This 
was a new Mase. 

“Where are we going? 
taking me?” she queried. 

Garfield was staring inshore toward the 
doctor’s house; a gloating triumph curled 
his lips. When he turned she saw that his 
eyes were gleaming, that there was a steely 
glitter in their depths. 

“T’m taking you home—to my home,” 
he declared. “I said we’d shoot together 
again; I said it wasn’t good by. Well, it 
wasn’t. You’ve seen the last of that bird.” 

Again he flung a hasty glance over 
his shoulder. 

Dell Marshall noted for the first time 
the course the launch had taken. It was 
headed away from shore and it bore 
directly toward that other yacht. She 
understood now—saw everything, and the 
truth brought her to her feet with a 
smothered cry. 

“So!” She met the man’s startled gaze 
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and ‘spoke bitterly. “You—saved the 
white brant for yourself, Mr. Haskins!” 

“T did. How did you—here!” Van 
Haskins dropped the tiller and lunged 
forward barely in time to seize his pas- 
senger before she leaped overboard 
“What the devii——” He spoke harshly 
he held her firmly despite her struggles: 
his face too had gone white. ‘ 

“Let me go!” With her free hand Dell 
beat at him furiously. “What do you 
think Iam? Oh, God! How I hate you!” 

“Are you crazy? Listen to me.” He 
shook her roughly. The skiff had fallen 
off; with his foot he thrust the tiller over 
and straightened the course. 

“You—a killer of hawks! You're a 
hawk yourself. I know all about you,” 
Dell continued to writhe in his grasp, 
“Let me go.” 

Haskins’s face was set in a scow); if 
anything he tightened the grip with which 
he held his prisoner. “Not until you've 
heard what I have to say. It was a 
dirty trick, masquerading as I did, but I 
was bored—thought it would be good fun 
to get aboard the Gloria. Thorsen always 
has a shipload of pretty women and I 
hadn’t seen one for weeks. Hathaway, 
he’s my factory superintendent—he didn’t 
want to do it, but I made him play Cuba.” 

“Pretty women! Ofcourse. Mr. Thor- 
sen told me exactly what you are.” 

“Oh, did he? How does he know?” 

“You posed as a real man—you lied to 
me. All the time vou were planning to rob 
him of his prey—let me go!” 

“T’ll never let you go. Hathaway says 
I’m mad and I ought to see a doctor. 
So I am, thank God; and—a doctor 
might cure me.” 

Dell uttered a moan and buried her 
face in her hands. More gently he said: 
“You called me and I came to you. I'll 
always come at your call. Why are you 
afraid?” 

For a second time she asked him, 
“Where are you taking me?” 

“Home. New York. We sail in ten 
minutes.” 

“And then?” 

“Uptown—to the shops, where you'l 
probably want to buy 

“And after that?” 

“Why, to the Little Church Around the 
Corner. Where else?” 

“Then you’re not Oh, Van! Van!” 
The girl swayed forward and hid her wet 
face against his chest. With a yearning 
cry he closed his arms about her. ‘ 

“My dear,” he said huskily, ‘something 
tells me that I owe Thorsen the left 
barrel for the reputation he gave me, but 
you should have known better. I’m not 
a bird of prey.” 

Mr. Eldon Hathaway leaned over the 
rail of the Haskins yacht and offered 4 
sarcastic suggestion to its owner. 

“Hey, Van!” he called. “If you really 
want to come aboard let me know and the 
next circle you make I’ll heave you a line. 

Van raised his face from its concealment 
in Dell Marshall’s disordered hair; with an 
inclination of the head, he smiled. “Thats 
Cuby. He’s queer, and we'll have to make 
allowances for him.” 
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Old Ben Alibi 
(Continued from page 31) 


did make all through that happy day for 
i apers: 

wien night time came and the 
morning papers took over where the even- 
ing papers left off, the biggest possible 
piece of news still was lacking. Tappan 
had not been run to cover, nor been caught 
nor been killed. His whereabouts was 
unknown, was not even to be guessed at. 
The pursuit had been less than an hour 
behind him in Great Jones Street, less than 
forty minutes behind him in Second 
Avenue, where another tenant who knew 
him by sight but not by name had seen 
him hurrying through a hallway, apparent- 
ly bound for outdoors, carrying in his arms 
avery large bundle which looked as though 
it might contain wearing apparel. This 
must have been about ten-thirty A. M., 
so the tenant witness told the police. 

For sake of chronological exactness, 
make it exactly ten-thirty A. M. Right 
then and there the fugitive passed beyond 
the ken of recognizing eyes. 

So much for the first day, which was a 
Tuesday. On Wednesday, in the forenoon, 
the fugitive himself supplied the chief 
development of the second day story. 
This voluntary act on his part was meat 
to Park Row but to Headquarters it was 
poison. For, through the mails to the 
City News Association, which served all 
the papers barring one or two, came a 
statement written by Axel Tappan and 
signed by Axel Tappan. There was 
evidence of its authenticity in the auto- 
graph, and further evidence in the shape 
and alignment of the typed matter. Com- 
parison of these with the facsimile of the 
letter to Fergus Hite, which had appeared 
in all the papers by now, proved it. 

The statement was not long, but it was, 
as the saying goes, pithy. The undersigned 
began by expressing regret that a poor 
wage slave—his own phrase—should have 
been sacrificed as a sort of vicarious 
substitute for the man whose life had been 
aimed at; still, in the working out of the 
battle for communism there must be 
innocent victims as well as guilty ones. 
He had intended, he said to surrender of 
his own free will as soon as word reached 
him of the successful outcome of his prime 
design, The design having unfortunately 
mischanced, he had, on hearing of the 
failure of the plan, altered his intentions 
and now was minded to put in motion a 
single handed campaign of extermination 
against divers conspicuous enemies of the 
masses in the community—an undertaking 
which he had been contemplating and 
planning for months past. He had put it 
aside because he felt the death of Fergus 
Hite might serve as an object lesson and a 
warning to his fellow extortionists of the 
capitalistic class. Now, as proof of his 
power, he would revive it and put it into 
execution. 

He was at this writing in Manhattan 

rough, so the statement ran. He meant 
to stay in Manhattan and to stay at large, 
‘00, going and coming as he pleased. He 
defied the officers of the law to lay hands 
on him until of his own accord he chose to 
surrender. That would be after his ap- 
Pointed work was accomplished. And his 
Work was to be this: 

Y agencies which, on his professional 
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able odor and stain of perspiration 
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Protuse underarm perspiration, called 
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word of honor as a scientist he guaranteed 
would not go askew, with forces which 
could not conceivably be combated by the 
chosen objects of-his private warfare, he 
pledged himself to obliterate from a world 
they had infected for too long, certain men. 
He named them—Fergus Hite; Mannes- 
mann, the international banker; Connors, 
the traction magnate; Dulaney, the coal 
king; Forbes, the head of the metals trust; 
and Spotswood, the m‘llionaire publisher, 
all outstanding Wall Street figures. These 
six men might as well be setting their 
earthly houses in order. For them the 
handwriting was on the wall. Signed: 


Yours for Vengeance 
AXEL TAPPAN 


The postmark was that of the branch 
postoffice on west 1o2nd Street and the 
time showed six-ten o’clock of Tuesday 
night. 

The latter circumstantial and indisput- 
able detail was what especially galled the 
withers of the Police Department. Seek- 
ing to save his own face, the Commissioner 
professed to see in this a fact testifying to 
the efficiency of his force. True, the 
police had not as yet unearthed the assas- 
sin but, on the other hand, the city had 
been so closely ringed about with watchers, 
so closely guarded at ferry docks and rail- 
road terminals, that the fugitive could 
not slip past the cordons. The public might 
expect satisfactory results before many 
hours had passed. 

That was what he said. It was a voic- 
ing, though, of what he desired, not of 
what he knew. When he said this, Com- 
missioner Dudley was merely sparring for 
time, shadow boxing with an elusive hope. 
For neither he nor any man of the depart- 
ment had the faintest idea where Tappan 
was, still less-the faintest idea of what the 
man might do next. 

They lacked a photograph of him; the 
available descriptions merely composited 
him as a person of medium height, utterly 
commonplace in appearance, with no dis- 
tinguishing marks excepting that in 
moments of stress or annoyance he invol- 
untarily twitched his left eye. 

And so through Wednesday and Thurs- 
day and on to the end of the week they 
delved and scanned and searched and 
super-searched; nursed theories that 
flopped, followed leads that ran into blind 
ends, built up elaborate structures of 
deduction which, having footless founda- 
tions, presently flattened of their own 
weight. They tracked every squint-eyed 
or twitchy-faced man who showed himself 
on the street. And out of it all nothing 
at all came. And while they and all the 
amateur detectives in town were doing 
thus and so, and while the rest of the town 
was in a free and pleasant perspiration of 
anticipated tragedy, old Ben Ali, down in 
the Star office, threw himself into the 
story up to his armpits. It was exactly 
seasoned and savored to his liking. It was 
gravy to his favorite dish, sop on his daily 
bread. 

He rang all the changes on it. In the 
handling of it the Star led the afternoon 
field, as usually it did unless Crisp hap- 
pened to be sick at home or off on a vaca- 
tion. His star descriptive writer wrote 
semi-editorial stuff, girding at the author- 
ities for their failure to get track of a 
fugitive so daring, so defiant and so dan- 
gerous. Little Lily Simmons, queen bee 


among the sob sisters, preached a gs 
sermon on the inefficiency of men, even in 
the field of crime detection where always 
their sex had ruled, pointing out that where 
masculine powers of analysis had utterly 
failed, feminine intuition might yet suc. 
ceed. Under her pen name of Nita Dare 
she wrote it but Crisp furnished both the 
text and the doctrine. He filled a whole 
page on Friday with graphic accounts of 
the movements and behavior of the six 
distinguished citizens marked for removal 
on Tappan’s death list, telling how Hite 
already terribly nerve shaken, had suffered 
a relapse, how Spotswood had run away to 
Europe and Connors to the mountains, 
how Mannesmann had gone into retirement 
behind locked doors in his mansion op 
Park Avenue, how Delaney, in a state of 
collapse, was under specialists’ care and 
how that canny old Scot, Forbes, gamest 
of the group though he was, stirred abroad 
only with a hired retinue of hawk eyes and 
strong arms to protect him. 

On Saturday, too, he scored a clean beat 
on the town by printing a second warning 
note from Tappan. It had been mailed 
direct to the Star and in it Tappan 
reiterated his dreadful pledge against the 
panic stricken sextet of Wall Street 
notables and then, with a touch of added 
audacity, tendered his congratulations to 
the paper for its masterly handling of the 
story. He was reading all the papers regu- 
larly, he wrote, and the Star, in his 
opinion, had this week proved itself far 
and away the livest of the lot. He himself 
conceded it. And who, all things con- 
sidered, was a better judge? 

But by the middle of the following week, 
ten days after Darrow’s taking-off, the 
story in spite of artificial stimulation began 
noticeably to peter out. Then it was that 
Crisp came to the point which all through 
this narrative I, as the chronicler, have 
been striving to reach. He had a saying: 

“Any fool can get the news when the 
news is there to get. It takes brains 
to produce news when it isn’t there and 
make the reader swallow it and like it and 
beg for more. It’s the difference between 
picking ripe plums off a limb and breeding 
a plum the way this fellow Burbank does. 
And that’s a favorite little trick of mine 
when a story begins to go sour.” 

He was like that. There was no false 
modesty about old Ben Ali. So far as the 
public was concerned he was perfectly 
willing that his personality should be 
buried in the paper he served. As a city 
editor his coups were anonymously re- 
corded always, as it is proper that a city 
editor’s coups should be. But behind the 
scenes, patting himself on the back over 
this or that of his journalistic achievements 
was his favorite indoor sport. 

In this instance, feeling the story tur- 
ing rancid under his fingers, he 
Burbanking. He began when he summoned 
to him for private conference Sheridan, the 
best of his Jeg men. Sheridan had been 
covering various ends of the assignment. 

“Sherry,” he started off, “this is strictly 
between us—under your hat. I’ve got 4 
little hen on in this Tappan case. If the 
stunt works out the Star gets the credit. 
If it flops nobody here in the office except 
the two of us need be any the wiser. See?’ 

“Ves sir,” said Sheridan, “I get you. 

“Good. Now then, what’s your owl 
private inside dope on this fellow—a nut, 
isn’t he?” 
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~ “Nutty as a fruit cake, the way I figure 
him,” said Sheridan. Why, boss, just 
jook at the way he’s acted from the start. 
If ever there was a guy who was plumb 
different from everybody else—— 

“T thought so,” broke in Crisp. “You're 
nofool, Sherry. In some respects you're a 
pretty wise kid. But I see you’re labor- 
ing under the same delusion that all 
the other newspaper Men on the story and 
all the cops and everybody in the District 
Attorney’s office are laboring under. You 
figure because the man is different in some 
respects from the run o! human beings that 
he’s different in every possible respect. 
What none of you seem to remember is 
this; Human nature is the same the world 
over. Merely because a human being has 
twisted notions about the big things of life, 
it'sno sign that in certain cardinal elemen- 
tal contingencies he won’t behave exactly 
as the ordinary man would under similar 
circumstances. All of us are crazy in spots, 
Itake it. Mighty few of us are crazy all 
over, all the time. Admitting Tappan to 
be a bug in most respects, it’s still a cinch 
hehas his ordinary everyday side, too— 
pride, vanity, ambition, curiosity, cupidity, 
such traits as you have and I have and 
everybody we know has.” 

“All right, sir,’ said Sheridan. ‘For 
the sake of argument I’ll admit you're 
right. But even so, what does that get us?” 

“Tt may get us a lot before we’re done,” 
said Crisp. “Now then, Sherry, listen 
here. If you’d lost something you valued 
—a watch or a dog or a younger brother— 
and you couldn’t find it, by looking on 
your own hook, what’s the next thing 
you'd do?” 

“Advertise,” answered the reporter. 

“Exactly,” said Crisp. ‘‘Well, that’s 
what I’m going to do in this case—adver- 
tise for Tappan.” 

“Do you expect him to answer your 
advertisement?” asked Sheridan incredu- 
lously. 

“[do—and in person,” said Crisp. ‘‘He 
will, if the ad is played up the right way. 
Never mind that part now, though. What 
I'm interested in just at present is knowing 
something of the situation with regards 
to that place of Tappan’s uptown. I don’t 
mean the dump in Second Avenue—I 
mean that lay-out of his in Sixteenth 
Street.” 

“Well, it’s some lay-out,” stated Sheri- 
dan. “Why, boss, there didn’t seem to be 
any mechanical line, scarcely, that he 
hadn’t dabbled in at one time or another. 
You ought to see that line of cabinets he 
kept the models and patterns of his in- 
ventions in—sixty of them in all and rang- 
ing all the way from a stabilizer to keep 
steamships from rolling to a thingamajig 
for fastening women’s dresses up the back 
and a new fangled carpet sweeper.” 

Yes?” said Crisp, with a touch of the 
dry scorn for lesser minds which was part 
of him, “I read the papers myself, Sherry 
its a part of my business. But you 
phoned in here one day last week that the 
police said there was no evidence to show 
es ever made any effort to put most of 
2 inventions on the market. What I want 
° know 1s Just which of his inventions 
Re been manufactured and marketed 
; = which ones have not been. Do 
you know, by any chance?” 

&s, I do,” stated Sheridan, in the 
manner of a good reporter who overlooks 
M0 detail however trivial or however 
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irrelevant to the main issue. “I think I 
can call off most of them, offhand.” 

‘Fine!’ commended his superior. 
“That’s what I want to hear.” 

Sheridan made ready, aimed and fired 
off a list of things. Crisp halted him 
before he was half through. 

“That’s enough,” he said. ‘‘Here’s the 
next point: The Central Office has got the 
place under guard, naturally?” 

“‘Sure—uniformed men on duty up there, 
day and night.” 

“Tt would know enough to do that,” 
stated Crisp. “Do you happen to know 
any of these men personally?” 

‘Some of them—yes,” said Sheridan. 
“They work in shifts, of course—two at a 
time. Anyway, if I don’t know them they 
know me; they’ve all seen me up there one 
time or another.” 

“They’d all be strangers to me—it’s 
been years since I was out on an assign- 
ment,”’ said Crisp apparently apropos of 
nothing at all. ‘One more thing, Sherry— 
is there much danger that any reporter 
for any other paper in town might be 
hanging about who’d recognize me if he 
saw me up there?” 

“Not much chance,” said Sheridan; 
“that end of the story is pretty well fraz- 
zled out. But say, what’s the big idea, 
chief? Thinking of running up there 
to give Tappan’s shop the once-over 
yourself?” 

“That’s the identical idea,” said Crisp, 
in his most matter of fact tone. It was 
as though he were regularly in the habit 
of nosing the cold spoor of a staled news 
story. 

He pivoted about in his swing chair and 
hailed the head copy boy who loafed on a 
seat below the little platform where Crisp 
overlooked the city room. 

“Tssy, run into the art room and get me 
a bunch of drawing materials—a couple of 
drawing pencils and three or four pieces of 
drawing board—enough to make a show. 
And tell Mr. Faunot or whoever’s in 
charge to borrow a police card off of one 
of the artists—bring that along with you, 
too.” Issy jumped to obey. Crisp faced 
the astonished Sheridan again. ‘Sherry, 
what sort of a sketch artist do you think 
I'd pass for? I'll get by, won’t I?” He 
let one eyelid droop in a half wink. Sheri- 
dan swore afterwards there was a suspicion 
of a twinkle in the eye behind the lid. 
But the rest of the staff put this down as 
a fiction, born of Sheridan’s love of exag- 
geration. They said the Old Man’s eyes 
hadn’t twinkled for so long they must have 
forgotten how. He stood up. 

“Oh, Flynn!” he called to the head 
copy reader. “Sit in here on the desk for me, 
will you? I’m going uptown for a couple 
of hours or so—on a little private business 
. . . Come on with me, Sheridan.” 

As a matter of fact he was back at the 
Star building in less than two hours. 
On his way upstairs to the editorial rooms 
he stopped by the Advertising on the main 
floor. Conklin, the assistant advertising 
manager, lifted his eyebrows in surprise 
when he saw who it was that stood in the 
door of his room. Like most men who 
work on the news side of a daily paper, 
Crisp had small use personally for the 
business office, its personnel or its per- 
formances. Social visits by him downstairs 
were rare events. 

“Hello, Conk,” he said. ‘Loafing as 
usual, I see. Well, rouse up and tell me 
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something. Tell me what former actiy 
newspaper men are handling publicity fg 
some of the bigger department stores, } 
don’t mean reformed solicitors out of some 
business office or ex-circulation boosters— 
I mean honest-to-God newspaper men— 
ex-reporters who'd know a good press agent 
stunt when they saw it. Hold on—don' 
give me the names of all of ‘em. Just tel 
me which one of the whole lot is the smart. 
est of the whole lot.” 

“Seabright, I’d say,”’ answered Conklin: 
“used to be assistant make-up man on the 
Clarion. He’s with Strassmer Brothers,” 

“‘Sufficient—I remember him in the old 
days,” said Crisp. ‘Get him on the wire 
for me, will you?—you know him person. 
ally I suppose—and ask him to run down 
here to see me between now and thre 
o’clock this afternoon. Tell him there’sa 
chance for his shop to get some good free 
publicity—that ought to fetch him.” 

Then he went on upstairs to his own 
domain leaving Conklin burning with a 
high fever of unslaked curiosity, But 
before relieving Flynn on the city desk he 
sat down in one of the battery of telephone 
booths over against the side wall and told 
Jessie, the operator on the Star’s ex- 
change switchboard, to get for him a cer- 
tain number. Shortly thereafter head 
office boy Issy decided his duties required 
him to slip into an adjoining booth. He 
cocked a keen ear close up to the dividing 
wooden partition and heard the concluding 
utterances of his boss over the wire. 

“You understand? Six of your best 
operatives—five men and one woman—to 
report to me personally tomorrow morning 
for instructions, and don’t forget that the 
woman must be young and good looking 
and smart asa whip. That’s all—no, hold 
on a bit; there’s one thing more I’d almost 
forgotten; important, too. Tell them not 
to come to the Star office—have them all 
report to me at nine o’clock in my rooms 
at the Epworth apartment on Seventy- 
third Street just off Broadway. I'll talkto 
them there where there’ll be no chance for 
a leak. That’ll be all—good by.” 

For the remainder of the work day Issy 
was inwardly consumed by the same 
febrile fires which afflicted Conklin down 
in the Advertising. : 

If the approach to the climax of this 
narrative has been prolonged and drawn 
out, the climax itself was briefened and 
may briefly be summed up, thus justifying 
the law of averages and compensations. 
Perhaps it would be better to have it, a 
nearly as may be, in the words of the man 
responsible for it. ; 

This is Ben Ali Crisp enthroned at his 
desk in the Star’s city room, speaking to 
a worshipful audience. Behind his back 
his men may call him slave driver 
czar but at this moment—which is late on 
Tuesday afternoon after the final sporting 
extra has gone to press—they give him the 
meed of an unqualified admiration for the 
thing he has done, which is a thing that 
has brought glory to the Star and, by 
indirection, to them and to all and sundty 
that serve the Star. There is a happy 
gleam in his puckered, cold eye, 
exultation in his tone as he tells them 
certain details which, in part at least, have 
been to this group unrevealed 
now: 

“Yep, L had the notion in the back pat 
of my head almost from the beginning 
But I chose to hold back on it and give 
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Dudley up at Headquarters enough rope 
to hang himself with. 

“J waited, you see, until the Commis- 
goner had quit promising and begun 
apologizing. That seemed to me to be the 
psychological moment, as you rewrite men 
are so fond of saying. So I had Sheridan 
take me up there to Tappan’s workshop, I 
pretending to be a staff artist coming to 
make sketches, and while he stalled for me, 
keeping those two dumb cops engaged 
at one end of the loft, I was busy at the 
other end. It didn’t take me five minutes 
to pick out which one of Tappan’s work- 
ing models I wanted to swipe. I'd decided 
in advance it probably would be either his 
patent carpet sweeper or his patent can 
opener, because it had to be something 
suitable for show window demonstration. 
See? But the can opener was the thing 
I decided on—being small and compact and 
easy to carry. So I just slid it into my 
coat pocket, along with the plans and 
specifications for it, and then a little while 
after that, when I’d gone through the 
motions of making a couple of pictures, 
I gave Sherry the high sign and we came 
onaway. It was like taking candy from a 
baby.” 

“And the can opener turned the trick, 
didn’t it?” puts in one of the copy readers. 

“No, it didn’t turn the trick, either,” 
says Crisp. “It helped, of course, but at 
that, there were half a dozen other in- 
ventions in the lot which might have served 
—any one of them—in a pinch. What 
really did the trick was that full page 
ad that we ran three days hand running in 
all our editions and then stuck into the 
Sunday edition. 

‘T wrote that ad myself—sat up 
nearly all of last Wednesday night at my 
apartment getting it blocked out to suit 
me. And it was a good job if I do 
say it. Here, give it a close Jook—if all of 
you haven’t already done so.” 

He spreads out before them a sheet 
tipped from the Sunday edition. His 
fingers play over it lovingly, as a painter’s 
fingers might play over one of his master- 
pieces. 

“See here, now—on the surface it’s just 
an ordinary display ad for the ‘Little 
Giant Improved Automatic Can Opener’ 
—that’s the name I gave it myself—‘A 
New Boon to Housewives and Cooks— 
Warranted to Open Any Tin or Other 
Light Metal Receptacle—Operates In- 
stantly, Easily and Neatly—A Child Can 
Use It’—and so forth and so on. ‘Be- 
ginning Monday next’—that’s yesterday 
—it will be demonstrated daily, from ten 
to four, in the largest show window of 


Strassmer Brothers’ department store on . 


Twenty-third Street, and immediately 
thereafter is to be put on sale by this firm 
a sole agents for the manufacturers.’ 
And then down here in this box, in smaller 
type, is a full and complete description of 
the Little Giant. And that’s all there is to 
ton the surface. 

‘Innocent looking enough, you’d say, 
Wouldn’t you? On the face of it, it’s just 
what it seems to be—a bona-fide boost for 
4 patent kitchen utensil, paid for by a 
concern which has a lot of faith in the new 
Wrinkle it’s putting out—that’s all, eh? 

average reader is going to figure it 

. tobe just that. But it’s not meant for 

of just one _ 

Esquire j man el Tappan, 


LOUIS C. M. REED COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


230 Fifth Ave. 
June 30,1922 
Richard H. Waldo, Esq., 
Publisher International Bulletin, 
119 West 4oth St., 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Waldo: 

I have just read a copy of the June number 
of the INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN. 

I never went around the world mentally at 
such speed. I had to hang onto my hat! 

And what a delightful journey too. No point- 
less pictures of palaces—no re-stewed statistics of 
the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce—no 
anaemic analyses of trade and finance that the four 
winds do blow from every Bank in heaps upon one’s 
burdened desk. 

Just nutshell news, unscissored and unex- 
purgated ! 

Now that is what I call an international -pub- 
lication for a busy man. 

I congratulate you and your associates! 


Faithfully, 
L. C. M. Reed 


LCMR:RAM 


world? Would you like to get each month 
in eight of ten clearly printed pages an 
expert summary of the changes during the last 
thirty days in seventy-two different countries? 
There may be world surveys more voluminous 
than “The INTERNATIONAL Bulletin” but 
there is none in America more authentic, nor, 
we think, half so available to the average 
American man or woman. 
If you want to go ‘‘around the world men- 
tally,’ send for a copy of the next number 
without charge or obligation. Address 


DD you know exactly what is going on in the 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF ECONOMICS 


Hearst’s International 119 West 40th St., New York 
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Needed by 
Every Baby 


Here are two. powders essential to 
the health and comfort of your Baby. 
You, of course, know Mennen 
Borated Talcum. It has been en- 
dorsed and insisted upon by three 
generations of mothers, nurses and 
doctors, because it is pure, has a cor- 
rectly balanced formula and is more 
adhesive than ordinary talc. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum. It is 
a combination of healing and pro- 
tective agents and is wonderfully 
efficient for prickly heat, chafing and 
baby rashes. It places on inflamed 
flesh a velvety film of cooling, sooth- 
ing powder, which clings for a long 
time, protecting while it heals. 

Have you sent for Aunt Belle’s 
Baby Book? It is a_ substantial 
book, in stiff covers, and contains 
all you need to know about babies. 
It will help you every day to keep 
Baby healthy and happy. It costs 
only 25 cents (35 cents in Canada). 
In de luxe binding—$1.50. 


THE Mennen Company 
347 Central Avenue 
Newark, A.J. USA. 


The Mennen Company, 
Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec 


“Look here at the jokers concealed in it. 
It’s Tappan’s own invention—this half- 
tone inset proves that and the descrip- 
tion of it proves it all over again in another 
place. He’d been reading the papers all 
along—we know that already—and the 
| chances are he’ll read this ad. If he misses 
it the first insertion or the second it’s 
almost as good as an open and shut cinch 
that he’ll run across it on Saturday or 
Sunday. Sooner or later it’s bound to 
catch his eye—he being naturally interested 
in can openers, having invented one him- 
self. And in half a minute after he sees 
the spread, ‘he realizes that it’s his own 
invention or eJse its twin brother, that’s 
being advertised here, a full page at a clip. 
And he’s bound to conclude one of two 
things—either that somebody has bodily 
stolen his can opener since he ducked out 
and left his workshop in the hands of the 
police and ‘s now about to pirate the thing 
on a big scale or, what’s not so likely, that 

e other inventor has evolved an orig- 
| inal style of can opener that’s an exact 
duplicate of his. The thing just naturally 


'can’t go wrong—he’s hooked from that 
| moment. 

| “Anyway that’s what I figure on. So, 
| all day Sunday, with the curtains drawn, 
| we’re rigging up our stage in Strassmer’s 
| biggest front show window and drilling our 
actors. The head window dresser is there 
along with Seabright, the firm’s publicity 
man. I’m there. My specially engaged 
troupe, direct from the M. J. Brock private 
detective agency, are there. We trick out 
that show window with shelves and tables 
and cases of canned goods and ice boxes 
and things so as to make it look like a 
model pantry. And then I put the full 
strength of the company through a series 
of dress rehearsals. 

“So, Monday morning—that’s yesterday 
—we’re ready to go; and at ten o’clock we 
do go. Broek’s smartest woman operator 
—smart and good looking, too—in the get- 
up of a maid servant, is back of that big 
sheet of plate glass demonstrating the 
Little Giant on cans of tomatoes and out 
of the corner of her eye watching the 
crowds that gather outside the window. 
If you’ve never tested it you’d be surprised 
to see how clear your vision is when you’re 
back in under an overhang looking out 
through a piece of fine clear glass toward 
people or objects pressing close up against 
the other side of the pane in the open. I 
don’t know whether it actually magnifies 
but I do know that with the naked eye 
you can detect things that you’d probably 
overlook altogether at the same distance 
if the glass wasn’t there between you and 
them. 

“Well, the girl is there, as I tell you, 
with her weather eye peeled. Two of 
Brock’s best men are hidden in some false 
work back of the faked pantry wall, with 
their eyes glued to peep holes, helping her 
watch. There’s a floor walker hanging 
about the main entrance to the store right 
alongside the show window and there’s a 
carriage starter at the edge of the pavement 
twenty feet away and out in the street 
there’s a White Wings killing time—all 
three of them hired hands from Brock’s 
staff in proper make-up. What with one 
thing and another, including a couple of 
reporters standing by in the offing, we’ve 
put on quite a production. 


“T’m banking the whole show on human 
nature. It’s human nature for a man or a 
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woman—any man or any woman—p 
matter how big a hurry they’re in, tos 
and watch a pretty girl demonstrating any 
thingamajig or other in a store windoy, 
And it’s human nature manifolded for , 
person who’s especially and personally 
interested in the article that’s being demop. 
strated to give it some earnest and sincere 
attention. As for Tappan—well, I tel 
myself that if he’s read our decoy ad and 
if, with all his crazy crotchets, he’s got one 
single solitary normal human impulse left 
in his system he’ll be there in the flesh, 
sooner or later but probably sooner, and 
unless he’s got a supernatural gift fo 
repressing his feelings he’ll give himself 
away, too. 

“Well, that'll be about all, I gues, 
Even such of you as haven’t been working 
on any angle of the story today know the 
rest of it yourselves. You saw the flash in 
the first extra we put out and you’ve seen 
the full story in all the regular editions 
after that.” 

“Go on please, boss,” says Whitney of 
the sports desk. “I just got in a little 
while ago and missed the big doings. I'd 
like to hear the whole of the inside dope, 
the way you tell it.” 

“Well, there’s not much more to tell,” 
says Crisp. “Our man doesn’t show up 
yesterday, but he does show up this mom- 
ing. He’s beautifully made up as a crip- 
pled street beggar—wig, ragged clothes a 
mile too big for him, toes sticking out of his 
shoes, his left arm strapped down to his 
side under his dirty shirt, a pair of smoked 
glasses on his nose and a “gat”’ on his hip. 
But when he pokes his nose up against that 
show window and sees his own little pet 
can opener in operation that left eye of his 
starts twitching and jerking as if he had 
St. Vitus’s dance. The girl sees it—his 
glasses help to hide his eyes but the whole 
upper left side of his face is affected; she 
can’t help seeing it. She isn’t dead sure 
that it’s our man, but at that she’s pretty 
sure, and she tips the signal to the fellows 
back of the scene and they take the word 
to the three men outside and they all 
five begin to close in on the suspect, 
moving up in a casual sort of way but ready 
to jump him at the first quick move. 

“Maybe he’s organizing to break loose 
and get violent—nobody can say as to 
that—but he never gets the chance 
Because Burkham—that’s the big fellow 
who’s playing the carriage starter’s réle- 
slips up close enough to him to see where 
the false hair of the wig joins the real hair 
at the temples and he sees that the im- 
tation sunburn on the back of the ragged 
man’s neck has rubbed off on his 


‘collar. That’s ample for Burkham. He 


just wraps both of those long arms of his 
around the stranger and in half a minute 
he’s been rushed in off the street and frisked 
for his gun and rushed out by the rear 
delivery entrance of the Strassmer building 
and shoved into a closed cab that’s been 
stationed there all along, in charge 
Sheridan, and the cab has pulled out for 
Park Row, leaving a lot of people 
around in a high state of excitement, 
thinking they’ve seen a _ kidnaping 
pulled off in broad daylight on Twenty- 
third Street. 

“Well, in a way of speaking, that’s what 
they have seen. But, be that as it may, 
on his way down here in the cab, Tappa 
owns up to the detecs and to Sherry that 


he’s Tappan—which is interesting but 
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ecessary—and when he gets here he 
wil his whole story, telling where he’s 
heen hiding. and how he’s fooled the cops 
and what his plans were for killing off that 
rch Wall Street bunch when he got round 
to it and all. And we hold him here until 
the Star is out with the exclusive story 
and then I send him on up to the Central 
Office with my personal compliments.” 

“A magnificent journalistic achievement, 
truly,” says Lang, the chief editorial 
writer, who generally speaks as he writes— 
that is to say, sonorously and with im- 
pressive gravity; “and I congratulate you, 
Mr. Crisp, upon it. To serve the ends of 
justice, as you this day have served them, 
should be to us all a source o ? 

“Ends of justice be hanged!” breaks in 
Crisp. “Any dub of a lawyer that Tappan 
hires to defend him can convince any 
other twelve dubs on a jury that the man 
iscrazy. His trial will be a stroll through 
a courtroom into an insane asylum—that’s 
all. I’m not concerned about the ends of 
justice. I wanted to show up Mr. Police 
Commissioner Dudley and likewise Mr. 
District Attorney Salmon, who’s been 
swearing all along the man was sane and 
responsible, and I’ve done both. And, 
most of all, 1 wanted to put the Star 
across for the biggest beat in ten years— 
and that’s done, too.” 

Speaking these last twenty words he 
drops his tone of vainglory and sinks his 
voice almost to a reverent key. And his 
men know that, involuntarily, he is prac- 
ticng the only religion he has, bowing 
down and worshiping before the only deity 
he acknowledges—they-know he is making 
oblation at the high altar of that club- 
footed, tangle-eved, inky-fingered god of 
his called News. 


In“This Hero Business” in October 
CosmopoLitan, Irvin Cobb tells a story 
that is—or should be—near the heart 
of every American today. 


Unfinished Stories 


(Continued from Page 35) 


revived, Halka sat up in bed and vigor- 
ously demanded her cap back again. She 
felt better with it on, she said. She looked 
around her coolly and impudently, munch- 
ing a piece of “vobla””—dried fish. 

“Chudnaya obstanovka—swell joint here,” 
she remarked. ‘‘Better than the prison at 
Kiev. I slept on the floor there for a 
month. By the way, I don’t think any of 
you had better come near me till I’ve had 
a bath.” 

Halka was perfectly right; from head to 
foot she was literally alive with vermin, but 
her pitiable condition and her evident 
weakness had not deprived her of her pro- 
ficiency in the use of Russian billingsgate. 
She spoke roughly and cursed _ profi- 
ciently, yet it was easy to see that she be- 
longed to a better class than the one with 
which she had identified herself. Her 
ds were long, slender and tapering at 
U t tips; she had aristocratic features 
anda well modulated voice. 

When her condition had been reported 
to the prison physician and she had been 
_ a a sanitary precaution, to the bath, 
her clothes disinfected and her head shaved, 
she looked more human. Good food re- 
Stored her spirits, and she took an almost 
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MISS WINIFRED KIMBALL 
who won first prize of 


$10,000 in the 
3x, . Chicago Daily News 
gcenario contest. 


$10,000 reward 


for a Palmer student’s imagination 


Bie first prize of $10,000 in the Chi- 
cago Daily News scenario contest 
was awarded to Miss Winifred Kimball, 
of Apalachicola, Florida. It is the big- 
gest prize ever offered for a scenario. 

The contest was open to everybody. 
Nearly 30,000 entered, many professional 
scenarists competing. Miss Kimball, an 
amateur heretofore unknown tothe screen, 
wrote “Broken Chains,” the scenario ad- 
judged best. 

Miss Kimball is an enthusiastic student 
of the Palmer Course and Service. Of 
the Palmer Plan she writes: 

“There is something unique in the kindly 
interest that the Palmer institution evinces 
toward its students. I feel that much of 
my success is due to its practical instruc- 
tions. I have advantaged greatly from the 
fundamental wisdom of its criticisms and 
teachings.” 

A second prize of $1,000 was won by 
Mrs. Anna Mezquida, of San Francisco, 
also a Palmer student. Seven other stu- 
dents of the Palmer Plan won $500 prizes. 

Until the Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion discovered and developed their gifts 
in its nation-wide search for screen im- 
agination, these prize winners were un- 
known to the motion picture industry. 

That search goes on and on. Through 
a questionnaire test which reveals crea- 
tive imagination if it exists, more hidden 
talent will yet be uncovered. The test is 
offered free to you in this page. 

* 

This is the kind of story that needs little 
elaboration. The awards speak for them- 
selves. The Chicago Daily News put its great 
influence and resources behind the motion 
picture industry, which desperately needs 
fresh imagination for scenarios. Thirty-one 
cash prizes amounting to $30,000 were offered. 
Thirty-thousand professional and amateur 
writers competed. Their manuscripts were 
identified to the judges not by author’s name, 
but by number. 

The judges—among whom were David Wark 
Griffith, the famous producer, Samuel Goldwyn, 
whose_ studios will produce the first prize 
scenario, Norma Talmadge and Charles Chaplin, 
screen stars, and Rupert Hughes, celebrated au- 
thor and scenarist—selected “Broken Chains” 
as the best of the 30,000 scenarios entered. 


To a Southern girl who lives in a little vil- 
lage of 3,000 population, that selection meant 
a check for $10,000, and a career. 


To the Palmer Photoplay Corporation, the 


incident is just one more gratifying record of 
a Palmer student’s brilliant success. 


A public that makes its own scenarios 
In its issue of April 1, announcing the prize 
winners, the Daily News quoted the judges as 
agreeing that— 
“—it proves beyond all doubt that the 
American public can supply its own art 
industry, ‘the movies,” with plenty of 
impressive plots drawn from real life.” 
That is the message which the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation emphasizes in its nation- 
wide search for creative imagination. As the 
accredited agent of the motion picture in- 
dustry for getting the stories without which 
production of motion pictures cannot go on, 
the Palmer organization seeks to enlist the 
country’s Imagination for the fascinating and 
well paid profession of scenario writing. Here, 
in the inspiring story told on this page, is 
proof that Imagination exists in unexpected 
places; evidence that it can be inspired to 
produce, and trained in the screen technique, 
by the Palmer Home Course and Service in 
photoplay -writing. 


A free test of your imagination 
Imagination is the indispensable gift of the 
scenarist. It exists in men and women who 
never suspect its presence. The problem of 
the motion picture industry is to discover it, 
and train it to serve the screen. 

By a remarkable questionnaire, the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation is enabled to test the 
imaginative faculties of any person who will 
send for it and answer its questions. The 
test is free. The results of careful analysis 
by our Examining Board will be given you. 
We shall be frank. If your questionnaire in- 
dicates that you do not possess the gifts re- 
quired for screen writing, we shall advise you 
to think no more of writing for the screen. 
But if you have those gifts we shall accept 
you, should you so elect, for enrollment in 
the Palmer Course and Service. 

The opportunity is immense, the rewards 
are limitless. Will you take this free con- 
fidential test in your own home, and deter- 
mine whether it is worth your while to try 
for the big things—as Miss Kimball did? 

he questionnaire will be sent to you 
promptly and without obligation, if you clip 
the coupon below. Do it now, before you 
forget. 
PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation 
Dept. of Education 124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLEASE send me, without cost or ob- 
ligation on my part, your questionnaire. 
I will answer the questions in it and re- 
turn it to you for analysis. If I pass the 
test, I am to receive further information 
about your Course and Service. 


Name. 


Indicate Mr., Mrs., or Miss 


Address. 


Copyright, 1922, Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
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How to teach 
your child at home 


F course, you know of the Stone Age! 
O It was tens of thousands of years ago 

when iron and steel were unknown and 
men used knives and other tools made of 
stone. Of course, the cave man who lived in 
the Stone Age and cut his meat with a stone 
knife was perfectly satisfied that his knife 
was as good as any one’s, but that was be- 
cause he did not know steel knives. 


Perhaps you never heard of the “Slate 
Age.” It was only as long ago as-your grand- 
mother’s time. You yourself may remember 
when all children used slates, and you may 
recall those “de-luxe’”’ ones with the red felt 
edge, dangling sponge and a scratchy slate 
pencil wound with a paper American flag. 


Many people are still in the Slate Age 
educationally and are perfectly satisfied with 
its Slate Age methods. They are unaware of 
the vast educational changes and improve- 
ments that have been made since then. 


- ELL, I never knew that before” is the 

frequent exclamation of those hearing 
for the first time that children can be suc- 
cessfully taught at home by correspondence. 
“How in the world can it be done?’ 


A mother writes: 


“It was not my boy’s ignorance, it was my 
own! I just didn’t know anything better. I 
was simply overwhelmed when I found out what 
a child of the present should do and could do 
when taught by Calvert School by correspond- 
4t first I said it was impossible, only a 
prodigy could do such work as Calvert School 
showed was being done by its pupils. When I 
finally tried I realized what a waste my boy’s 
schooling had been for the three years previous. 

“Calvert teaching has spoiled me for any 
ether. As a matter of convenience I sent Harry 
to the local school this year, but the school 
suffered so by contrast with Calvert that I 
could not let him go on longer. I felt every 
day he was losing golden opportunities, for I 
realized that many things must be learned at 
just a certain age or be forever lost.” 


ence. 


A father writes: 


“Most parents want their children to have 
ithe best education and are even willing to 
make sacrifices to give it to them. The only 
reason they do not, is that they do not realize 
how far superior what they get from Calvert 
School is to what they are now getting. If you 
could only show them what Calvert children 
learn and do and let them compare with what 
their own are getting, it would be a revelation, 
but they only compare their own children’s work 
with that of their own playmates and compan- 
ions and they think their work is pretty good. 
Their children are being trained for the com- 
monplace—thcy are not having a fair chance. 
They may be capable of great things, but they 
are not being given the opportunity.”’ 


O matter whether you are 3 miles from a | 


good school or 3000 from a really good 
one, you may have practically the same edu- 
cational] advantages as if you lived next door. 
This is the age of long-distance telegraphy. 
long-distance telephone and _ long-distance 
teaching. Live where you are living or have 
to live and let Calvert School with all its un- 
usual advantages come to you! 


Don't you think you might at least investi- 
gate this plan?’ Don't you think you owe it 
to your children, at least, to find out about 
what the Calvert School can do and is doing 
for thousands of children all over the world? 
All you have to do to get full information 
without any obligation whatever is to write to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
4 Chase Street 


Baltimore, Md. | 
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childish delight in telling us all about her 
extraordinary career. 

She was born in a town in Russian 
Poland, where her father, a captain in the 
Imperial Army, was commander of the 
garrison. She was one of two children, 
both girls, but she had always hated dolls 
and all sorts of little girl plays. Almost 
from babyhood she had been her father’s 
boon companion, and by the time she was 
ten years old, at the outbreak of the Great 
War, he had taught her how to shoot and 
ride a horse. Her father had been ordered 
to the front and Halka was always longing 
to go to him. 

Finally, after the peace of Brest-Litovsk, 
when the German offensive in Eastern 
Poland was over and the loyal Polish 
Legion began to form in Eastern Galicia to 
strike a blow under Pilsudski for a free 
Poland, Halka could stand it no longer. 
Against her mother’s wishes she joined the 
secret organization, the “P.O.V.,” which 
furnished information to Pilsudski’s men 
and was clandestinely arming and organ- 
izing the peasants. As she was so young 
she was never suspected, and she managed 
to convey messages and transmit infor- 
mation under the noses of the Germans. 

Then came the armistice and the proc- 
lamation of the freedom of Poland. Her 
father came back for a visit, for the first 
time in two years, and when he left again 
for the front Halka followed him and 
turned up at his headquarters. She had run 
away from home dressed as a boy. Her 
father, who was very proud of his girl-boy, 
kept her with him; and then one day he 
was killed. . 

Halka wasted no time in tears. She re- 
fused all offers from the other officers to 
send her home, and going straight to the 
headquarters of the Contrazvyetka, the 
Polish Intelligence Service, she offered her 
services asaspy. The men in the regiment 
to which she was attached adored her. 
They called her “little brother,” taught 
her to swear and drink with them and in- 
itiated her into the freemasonry of army life. 

Halka was with them when they entered 
Kiev in triumph after the rout of the Red 
Army. But the victory of the Poles was 
short lived. The Bolsheviks concentrated 
their forces for another desperate drive. 
The Poles were not in a position to hold 
the city, and preparations for evacuation 
were begun. 

At this juncture Halka was called one 
day to the office of the chief. 

“How much do you love Poland, 
Halka?” he asked. 

“Better than all the world.” 

“Would you be willing to remain behind 
in Kiev and furnish us with information?” 

Halka promptly consented. She took 
off the Polish uniform of which she was so 
proud and put on a Russian blouse and 
astrakhan cap. Soon after the Bolsheviks 


| had retaken Kiev, a precocious, sharp 


featured boy turned up at the office of the 
Cheka, told a plausible story of his parents 
having been murdered by the Poles, and 
asked to be employed as an informer. 
“He” was taken on as an employee. Soon 
afterwards important documents were 
frequently missing, persons informed 
against were secretly warned and made a 
getaway; but it was some time before the 
leak was traced to Halka. Then she was 
arrested, put in the Kiev prison and finally 
sent to Moscow for trial and commitment 
to a reformatory institution. 


She refused point-blank to go to crog, 
examination until her boys’ clothes ha 
been restored to her, then swaggered of 
with her hands in her pockets to oo 
front her judges. When she came bag 
there was an odd smile on her smal 
face. 

“They’ve got me,” she remarked, “by 
I informed on several of their own people 
who were playing them dirty tricks, 4 
few Bolsheviks less in the world.” 

There was something intensely repellent 
about her utter hardness and her lack of 
any womanly feeling, and yet, underneath 
it all there was something essentially 
fine—the white flame of an ardent py. 
triotism. 

Therefore it was a great surprise to y 
when she came back from her third cross. 
examination in a less defiant mood. 

“I talked with a nice man today,” sh 
remarked casually. “He told me that 
the Bolsheviks are not fighting the Polish 
people but the Polish Pans, the aristo. 
crats. There will soon be a revolution in 
Poland; then I can go back there. He 
wants me to work for Poland here—for 
the Polish proletariat. When there is a 
world revolution we will all be brothers, 
Here’s a book he gave me”—and she 
displayed a primer of Karl Marx, which 
she read industriously the whole after. 
noon. 

The next morning she turned to a 
Communist. ‘Teach me the Internation. 
ale,” she demanded. 

In a few minutes she was singing, in 
her thin, passionate little cracked voice. 


“Eto yest nash poslednye 
I reshitelnye bot. 

S Internationalom 

V ozpranet rod lyoubskoi.”’ 


““Come Comrades, now rally, 
The last fight we face. 

The International 

Redeems the human rate.” 


It was a startling transformation. Halka 


an embryo Communist! But the process 
went on. Halka was frequently called 
now, not to crossexamination but to 
conferences with officers of the Cheka 
Soon she announced that she was going 
to be released to join the secret police. 

While most of the women in the room 
were no friends of Poland, Halka’s suddes 
change of front was a distinct shock. She 
was ostracized by everybody except our 
Communist. 

Finally the day came when she was 
be freed to enter on her new job. It 
happened that I waked up very early that 
morning, long before all the others, 

I was startled at the sight I witnessed. 

Halka, the hardened, the defiant, whom 
I had despised as a traitor and ren 
was kneeling by her bed, saying her prays 
in Polish. There was a rapt, almost famat 
ical expression on her face. 

“Holy Mary pray for me!” she mur 
mured. “Saint over 
help me to see it through!” 

I stirred a little in my bed. Hale 
jumped up quickly, threw herself on be 
pallet, and apparently was fast asleep. 

Later, when the guard came for 
and the other women gave her a curt, 
contemptuous good by, I smiled at her. 

“Good luck, Halka,” I said. : 

She glanced at me sharply and sai 
nothing. 2ut we both understood. 
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Blue Blood 


HEN Alexandra Vassilievna had 
W untied her veil, rolled it carefully 
between her slender fingers, smoothed out 
her worn and mended gloves, carefully 
brushed her hat and coat and hung them 
ona nail, she proceeded with equal care and 
precision to unpack her belongings. From 
her manner anyone would have thought 
that she had just arrived as a week-end 

at a house party. 
om she shook out a faded silk dressing 
gown and laid it over the foot of her plank 
bed; then she deposited a pair of shabby 
satin slippers underneath it. On the win- 
dow sill she laid an ivory backed brush and 
a comb, a powder box, mirror and various 
other toilet articles. Then she attacked 
the problem of the bed. She had brought 
her own sheets and pillow, and by judicious 
patting and shaking she finally induced 
the bag of straw that served as a mattress 
to take on the proper contour, covered it 
with a clean linen sheet and a silk quilt. 

Having thus installed herself, she sat 
down calmly on our only chair as if she 
belonged there, lighted a cigarette and 
remarked, “Now I feel at home at last.” 

The other inmates of the room soon 
began to rain questions from all directions. 

Her name? Was she from Moscow? 
When had she been arrested? Why? 
What was the latest news in Pravda? 
What was the price of bread? Had the 
government really closed the Smolensky 
market? 

She answered all these queries readily 
and with smiling insouciance. Her arrest 
had taken place in her own apartment that 
morning—why, she had not the faintest 
idea; perhaps, she added, because she was 
a Monarchist. Her name made most of 
us start. It was, even to me a foreigner, 
one of the best known in all Russia—an 
historicname. ‘‘Bourgeois,’”? murmured a 
young Communist contemptuously. 

Alexandra ignored the remark and told 
us all the latest news with great gusto. 
Then she turned her attention to her com- 
panions and began to ask them questions. 
Insensibly she drew out each woman in the 
room till she had the story of every one. 
She tamed our fierce little Communist by 
teaching her a new drawn work pattern 
on the piece of coarse linen out of which 
she was making herself a sarochka, a che- 
mise; she showed me how to make en- 
trancing table doilies with the linen thread 
raveled from a bag which I was using to 
do crochet work with a bent hairpin; and 
she soon had us all laughing at her droll 
stories about the janitor’s wife in her house, 
who had become chairman of the housing 
committee, though she couldn’t write the 
names of her tenants. Never a word, how- 
ever, about her own affairs, beyond the 
proud admission that she was a Monarchist; 
and she was apparently not in the least 
concerned about her fate. 

From the first meal we shared together, 
Alexandra Vassilievna naturally took the 
Position of hostess. She sat at the head of 
the table, balancing herself carefully on the 
Wobbly chair, and poured tea for every- 

y from her own teapot. From brown 
“rapping paper she cut plate mats, which 
distributed all round. Our daily life be- 
fan to take on quite a different character. 

Up to that time we had been an untidy, 

tly lot. Alexandra Vassilievna per- 
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STEOPATHY 


il 


\} 


Wn’ 


‘lhe ‘Training of 
an Osteopathic Physician 


~ 


Noe ScHOOL OF HEALING requires more thorough 
preparation or higher standards of efficiency than 
does osteopathy. 


Four full school years of nine months each is the uni- 
versal standard for recognized Osteopathic Colleges. 
Four full years are required as a minimum from every 
student who seeks the title “Doctor of Osteopathy.” 


These is no short cut for those who enter upon the 

study of this science. The required course must be 

. completed in full conformance with the high standards 
laid down. 


After graduation, the Osteopathic physician sub- 
mits himself to rigid state examinations and success- 
fully meets all legal requirements of efficiency. 


During the four year period of study he is thor- 
oughly trained in laboratory, clinic and class-room 
until he has mastered the fundamentals of scientific 
diagnosis and effective methods for treating human 
ailments. 


He must attain perfection in every necessary 
branch of study relating to the fundamental causes 
and origin of disease and demonstrate his personal 
ability to minister successfully to those who suffer. 


Nothing could better illustrate the exacting 
nature of his training and the thoroughness of his 
preparation than this partial list of studies in which 
he must school himself. 


Anatomy Diagnosis Surgery 
Physiology Hygiene Eye and Ear 
Histology Pediatrics ose and Throat 
Chemistry Orthopedics Ethics 
Embryology Dermatology Psychology 
Bacteriology Genito-Urinary Jurisprudence 
Gynecology Therapeutics Clinic Treatment 
-Radiance Physiological Physics Immunity 
Practice Obstetrics Infections 


Principles of Osteopathy Philosophy of Osteopathy 


Write for “Facts Asout Osteopatny,” a beautiful and interesting 


booklet of 48 pages. It will be sent out at once without charge. 
Address the Bureau at 1103 F. and M. Bank Building, Fort Worth, Texas 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush does the work 
that you formerly had to do 
by hand, or by other uncer- 
tain methods—and does it 
more efficiently. 


Simply sprinkle a little of 
it into the bowl, follow the 
directions on the can—and 


flush. 


It removes all incrusta- 
tions, stains, rust spots and 
discolorations quickly and 
thoroughly. 


Sani-Flush makes the 
closet bowl and the other- 
>: wise inaccessible trap odor- 
P : less because it keeps them 
spotlessly clean. And it 
aA os cleans without injuring either 
a the bow] or connections. 


Keep a can of Sani-Flush 
handy in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, 

drug, hardware, plumbing 

— and housefurnishing stores. 

ee If you cannot buy it locally 

at once, send 25c in coin or 

stamps for a full sized can, 

postpaid. (Canadian price, 

| 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 

Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agenis 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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| formed her toilet with minute care morning 
‘and evening and soon the others began to 

follow her example. She encouraged our 
| Anarchist to let her cropped hair grow long 
_ by telling her what a lovely color it was; 
she made poor Vera Mikhailovna, who had 
not smiled since she was arrested, laugh 
| when she recited a piece of doggerel more 
| witty than polite about the great Trotzky; 
/and she won the heart of Elena Petrovna, 
who was an idealistic dreamer and an artist 
|to her finger tips, by her wonderful reci- 
tations from the old Russian poets—Ler- 
montov and Pushkin. 

For the first time in several weeks I 
began to take an interest in my. appear- 
ance and resurrected my Cciscarded powder 
box. Our room was trzisformed into a 
salon. We ate our meals all together 
around the table instead of perched on our 
beds with our wooden bowls on our laps, 
and our food was served in courses by the 
dezhyurnyi. 

All this while Alexandra Vassilievna 
maintained the same attitude of careless 
gayety mixed with a curious reserve. In 
three or four days she was called for cross- 
examination and was gone for over four 
hours. When she returned she merely 
shrugged her shoulders in answer to the 
torrent of questions. ‘Jronda—nonsense,” 
she replied shortly, and proposed a game 
of preference. Only a very keen observer 
would have noticed that she was a trifle 
pale. At the same time there was a certain 
exaltation, an air of triumph about her. 

I could see that she was under a great 
strain, but I never asked any questions. 
Alexandra, like the rest of us, had her story 
—sooner or later it would come out. Like 
many prisoners I was troubled with in- 
somnia, and during the interminable winter 
nights I lay awake for hours at a time. 
Alexandra Vassilievna apparently went to 
sleep; but one night when the room was 
very still I thought I heard a stifled sob 
from her bed just across the way from mine. 
In an instant I was sitting beside her, my 
arms around her. 

“Alexandra, milaya,” I whispered, “what 
is the matter?” 

“Oh I am so tired, so tired!” she sobbed 
brokenly like a little child; and then bit 
by bit, she told her story. She talked in 
French to avoid eavesdroppers. 

Her father, an old imperial general, had 
died some time before the Revolution, her 
mother died when she was born. One of 
her brothers, a member of the Czar’s body- 
guard, had been shot in 1917; the other, an 
officer in one of the Siberian regiments, had 
disappeared, and for a long time she knew 
nothing of his whereabouts. 

Their home, one of the most beautiful in 
Moscow, filled with rare works of art, had 
been turned into a People’s Palace, and 
Alexandra Vassilievna, because she had 
never taken any part in politics and also 
because she had a real knowledge of art 
and literature was permitted to remain 
there as official custodian. She was allowed 
to retain her own room, served as curator 
and librarian, organized the courses of 
lectures on Russian authors and artists 
given in the ballroom for factory workers. 
'She found it an interesting, even absorb- 
ing occupation. As her time was much 
occupied she was permitted to keep one 
servant, Styesha, an old woman from their 
|country estate. Life on the whole was 
| bearable. 

Then one day she was told that a strange 


man wanted to see her. Going to the door 
she found her own brother, Alexei Vas. 
silievitch, in the disguise of a provincial 
commissar. He was with Wrangel’s army 
in the Crimea, and traveling on forged 
papers he had come to Moscow to gain 
certain military information. She hid him 
in her room and for a while he managed to 
come and go unobserved. Meanwhile she 
lived in terror lest he be discovered. 

One evening, watching from her window 
as she usually did when she was expecting 
him, she noticed two men in the uniform 
of the Cheka come into the yard. 

“I knew they had come for Alexei,” she 
said, “and that he might be home at any 
time, so I sent Styesha out by the back 
way to stop him in the street and warm 
him. I hadn’t any definite plan—my one 
thought was to gain time and enable him 
to get away. 

“Soon there was a knock on my door; 
they were there with a warrant for Alexei’s 
arrest. I took the paper from one of the 
men, a stupid looking workman, and I had 
almost started to say that there was no 
man of that name in the house when the 
appearance of the soldiers caught my at- 
tention. They were probably illiterates, 
I took a desperate chance. 

“““T)id you say you were sent to arrest a 
man here?’ I asked. 

““*Ves, Alexei Vassilievitch,’ was the 
reply. “The Commissar told us.’ 

““*VYou misunderstood him,’ I returned. 
‘This paper calls for the arrest of Alex- 
andra Vassilievna. The initials are the 
same but you got the name wrong. Iam 
Alexandra Vassilievna and you are to 
arrest me.’ 

““Perhaps you are right, citizeness,’ 
said the second man, a dull looking peasant 
boy. ‘I thought we were sent after an 
officer, but what is written on the paper is 
correct.’ 

“T gasped with joy. The men were 
illiterates! I would keep them as long as 
I could. It would give Styesha a chance 
to warn Alexei and perhaps he could get 
out of Moscow. 

“ I'll come with you as soon as I can,’ 
I said calmly, though it seemed to me they 
must notice how breathless I was, ‘but I 
am not dressed.’ 

“Get your clothes on, then, and be 
quick about it,’ said one of the men. ‘We 
can’t wait here forever.’ 

“T gave him as scornful a look as I could 
muster. ‘I shall probably meet a great 
many of my friends in prison,’ I said, ‘ 

I must be properly dressed.’ : 

“He said nothing but sat down stolidly 
on a chair, and his comrade did the same. 
Seeing that they were not going to leave 
me alone. I proceeded to make a complete 
toilet utterly ignoring them. Going to 
the washstand I took a sponge bath in 
sections, put on clean underwear, lighted 
my little kerosene stove, heated curling 
irons and waved my hair. 

“Every now and then one of them told 
me to hurry up. I replied that they could 
see that I was doing my best. Soon they 
became intensely interested in the pro 
ceedings. Russians of that class are very 
much like children, and they evidently 
had a naive curiosity about my prepara 
tions. I applied face cream, wiped it off 
carefully, made up delicately and pall 
stakingly, and they watched with spell 
bound attention while I penciled my 
eyebrows and put on just the right amount 
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of rouge. Finally I was dressed. Then 
| deliberately packed my bag. I had 
ined over an hour. 

“When we arrived at the Lubianka I 
fet sure the trick would be discovered, 
but I was playing in luck. A harassed 
looking individual who was plainly anxious 
to get away Was filling out questionnaires 
at top speed. He barely glanced at my 

rs, asked me a few questions, hastily 
signed the order for my commitment, and 
I was whisked away and locked up here. 

“Jt seemed too good to be true. The 
mistake would not be discovered until I 
was called for cross-examination. Then 
there would be the devil to pay. A few 
days ago, as you know, I w.- called to a 
dopros. I was worried beforehand, not so 
much for fear of what they would do to me 
ason Alexei’s account. I wanted to be 
sure that he had gotten away. 

“The sledovatl, who had just received my 

rs, was furiously angry at the way I 
had tricked them. I could tell by his 
manner that they had not caught Alexei. 
He is probably far away by this time. I 
laughed in his face. I was reckless, from 
pure joy Isuppose. I adopted a tantalizing 
air of mystery just to plague him. That 
enraged him still further. I am charged 
with counter-revolutionary espionage, and 
Ishall probably be shot.” 

I tried to console her by telling her that 
it did not necessarily mean the death 
sentence. She would probably be sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment, 
but there was no direct proof that she 
had had part in any plot. 

“But that will be just as bad, Margarita 
Bernardovna,” she wailed. “I am not a 
bit afraid to die, but I am so afraid some- 
thing will happen to Mariushka.” 

“Who is Mariushka?” Tasked. She had 
never mentioned anyone of that name. 

“My little dog,’ she moaned despair- 
ingly. “I always fed her myself—she 
won't take her food from anyone but me’’; 
and it was several hours before she cried 
herself to sleep over Mariushka’s fate. 

The next day the guard came for 


‘*Yes’’ she repeated in 
the same flat voice, ‘‘it 
is quite true. Iwasn’t 
a good woman before 
I married; but I am 
a good woman now.”’ 


sings, put on her hat and cont with | ELE Married a Painted Lady! 


the same leisurely nonchalance she always 
displayed, gave a final dab to her nose 
with her powder puff. Then, sobered for 
4 moment, she turned to the whole 
company. 

“Sit down for a moment and wish me 
luck on my journey,” she said. We sat 
fora minute in silence. Alexandra turned 
and kissed me, making the sign of the 
cross so that the guard could not see— 
then she turned to him with a flash of her 
old careless insolence. 

“Where next, citizen?” 

The man grunted in reply and Alex- 
andra waved us a gay good by. 

In the doorway she paused for a mo- 
ment. “Don’t forget to add six stitches 
in the ninth row,” she said to Elena, who 
Was laboriously crocheting a table mat. 
The door banged and she was gone. 


The Wedding Journey 


THE. men in the next room had just 
be seveed the daily concert for our 
ri t, performed by the orchestra of 
There were two exceptionally fine 
asetto tenors who acted as violins, a 


AN a BAD woman ever become a GOOD 
woman? Can any woman become a 
GOOD WIFE merely by OBEYING her hus- 
band? This is the problem that Gouverneur 
Morris works out foi you in ‘‘The Better Wife’’ 
—one of the three grexit novels of the year— 
in Hearst’s Interr.ational for August. The 
other two are ‘‘Carnac’s Folly’’ by Sir Gilbert 
Parker and Upton Sinclair’s Sensational New 
Novel ‘‘They Call Me Carpenter.’’ Besides 
these are eight Sparkling Short Stories and 
nine Vital Articles. Worth many times the 
THIRTY-FIVE cents you pay. At all news- 
dealers. Get your copy today without fail. 
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comb virtuoso, a human cornet and a 
“bass drum.” It was a _ wonderfully 
realistic performance, considering that, 
besides the comb, the artists did not boast 
a single musical instrument. Although it 
was strictly forbidden.to make any noise 
within the rooms that could be heard 
outside, the guards never interfered with 
the concerts. This evening the artists had 
chosen the old revolutionary hymn, the Var- 
schiavanka, as the closing number. We 
rapped approval on the partition. 

Anna Petrovna sighed. “Ilya taught 
me that tune in 1905,” she said, “when we 
were students together at the University 
of Kharkov. Gospodi, I wish I knew 
where he is now.” 

It was at least the twentieth time that 
day that Anna Petrovna had alluded to 
Ilya, her husband. Waking and sleeping, 
he was never out of her thoughts. They 
had been arrested the week before on their 
wedding day, just as they had fancied 
that they were about to enjoy relative 
safety and long deferred happiness. Neither 
was young and both had sacrificed the 
best years of their lives for the proletarian 
revolution. They were Social Revolu- 
tionaries. 

A few months earlier they had met in 
Siberia for the first time in nearly fifteen 
years, and had renewed an old romance 
begun in their student days. They were 
both working underground to organize 
revolts among the Siberian peasants. The 
affair had been started in Omsk, but 
it was prematurely betrayed by a pro- 
vocateur, and Anna Petrovna and Ilya 
had been warned in time to make a 
getaway. 

They were too well known in Siberia 
to take the chance of remaining there in 
hiding, and had come to Moscow under 
assumed names. Ilya got a job in the 
Food Commissariat, and Anna, who was 
a school teacher by profession, had secured 
a position as kindergartner in a children’s 
home. Finally they decided that they 
would marry, settle down in Moscow and 
give up party work; so one morning they 
went to the People’s Court, showed their 
workers’ books, paid the small fee de- 
manded and were registered as man and 
wile. 

That afternoon on her way home from 
the school Anna Petrovna was halted by 
an official from the Cheka, who displayed 
a warrant for her arrest made out in her 
new name. Evidently they had not dis- 
covered her identity, but it was probab'> 
that Ilya had been found out and thi © she 
had been arrested in order to serve as a 
witness against him. Undoubtecly h 
would be arrested that evening ir they 
had not already got him, but until she 
was sure of the fact and could in 
some way find out what was to be the 
nature of his testimony, she was unwill- 
ing to testify under crossexamination. It 
_ important that their stories. should 
tally. 

Therefore, being an experienced ousnik 
(convict)—for she had spent many months 
in prison under the Czar’s régime—she 
had immediately opened lines of com- 
munication by tapping on the walls and 
steam pipes in the party code, notify- 
ing other comrades of her arrest and 
asking for news. Meanwhile she prac- 
ticed obstruction, refusing to go to cross- 
examination and beginning a hunger 
strike. 
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So far no one had been able to locate 
Ilya, and in spite of her courage and 
determination Anna Petrovna was begin- 
ning to lose heart. When the guards 
came to take us to the washroom that 
evening, she dragged herself from her bed 
and followed us listlessly, for she had gone 
without food for three days and was begin- 
ning to feel-rather weak. 

In the washroom she stood leaning 
against the wall, too indifferent even to 
wash her face. Suddenly she was galva- 
nized into instant attention. 

“Slava Bog!” she whispered. “Ilya is 
in the next room. I recognize his cough. 
Watch the door, somebody.” 

Then gently and with infinite caution 
she began to tap rapidly on the partition. 
“Anna,” she spelled out softly, “Anna 
Petrovna.” She repeated it three times 
and waited breathlessly. A stealthy rap 
from the other side—then silence. The 
guard was walking past in the corridor. 
His steps died away and the knocking 
began again. 

“Tlya—here,” came the answer. “Man 
next door—does not know—code. No 
communication.” 

At this moment the guard approached 
again, the tapping ceased abruptly, the 
bolt on the door was withdrawn and we 
were taken back to our room. 

Anna Petrovna was radiant—she had 
found Ilya at last. After that she could 
hardly wait till morning, and when we 
went to the washroom the tapping began 
again. 

“Look—crack behind tank—left side— 
letter.” 

Thrusting her fingers between the tank 
and the wall, Anna Petrovna found 
securely wedged in the crack a note written 
in cipher on cigarette paper, and thrust it 
in her belt. Back in her room she pro- 
ceeded to decode it painstakingly. 

“Ilya writes that he was arrested at 
home,” she said. ‘He had a chance to 
destroy all our papers. The man who 
informed against him does not know me 
because we always worked separately in 
Siberia. Ilya has told them that he met 
me in Moscow and that I know nothing 
of his previous activities. He says that 
they have enough evidence on him to 
send him to Siberia for trial, but there is 
nothing against me. He is hoping I have 
not been to crossexamination because he 
thinks I may get off. I must simply cor- 
roborate his story and stick to it.” 

That night she wrote an answer stating 
that she had refused to testify, hoping to 
hear from him how matters stood, but that 
she would now go to crossexamination and 
answer all questions. 

For supper she ate a small piece of 
bread and a little soup. The next morn- 
ing she notified her examining judge that 
she had called off her hunger strike 
and was willing to be crossexamined. 
In the afternoon she was called to a 
dopros. 

She came back beaming. “Everything 
is all right,” she announced triumphantly. 

“Then you will probably be free in a 
little while?” I asked. 

“Free to follow my own heart,” she 
answered with a smile, but she quickly 
changed the subject, retailing some of 
her reminiscences of pre-revolutionary 
days, which held us spellbound for hours 
at a time. 

Anna Petrovna had belonged to a 


revolutionary family. Her father was 
Nihilist who had been shot for compligh, 
in the assassination of Alexander If and 
her mother had been arrested and throw, 
into prison, where she died of a broke: 
heart. Anna, then a tiny baby Was 
taken to the country by a great-aunt who 
had a small estate near Kharkoy and 
there she grew up learning to know the 
peasants and to sympathize passionately 
with their wrongs. 

When she was sixteen she ran away from 
home and entered the University at Khar. 
kov, and she and Ilya began their boy 
and girl romance. She took part in the 
Revolution of 1905, escaping from 
Petrograd to Moscow, where she lay in 
hiding after the memorable “Bloody 
Sunday.” 

“Once,” she told us, “the house where 
I was hiding was surrounded and searched 
by agents of the Okhrana, the secre 
police. I was only a slip of a girl then, 
and I managed to escape observation by 
lying flat on a crossbeam in the attic where 
I stayed for five days—three without food, 
I shall never forget the first time Maria, 
an old family servant, smuggled up half a 
loaf of bread and a cup of milk.” Finally, 
thanks to this same Maria, Anna 
Petrovna was smuggled out of the house 
in a basket of dirty clothes, and escaped 
from the laundry shed where the bas- 
kets were stored by climbing out of 
the window. 

She had forgotten the address of the 
people who were to take her in and wan- 
dered through the streets of Moscow for 
thirty-six hours before she met someone 
she knew, quite by accident, and was 
directed to the proper house. There she 
met Ilya, who had been waiting for her 
for almost a week and was nearly frantic 
with anxiety and suspense. Ilya was to 
escape from Russia by way of Finland 
with Lenin, then known to his con- 
rades as Nikolai Ulianov, and Anna 
Petrovna was to follow whenever she 
got a chance. 

“T was rather wild in those days,” she 
confessed. “I was a good actress and 
rather pretty, so I dyed my hair, changed 
my entire appearance by means of careful 
make-up and secured an engagement in 4 
cabaret much frequented by officers on 
leave from Siberia. I began a desperate 
love affair with one of them and received 
an invitation from them to travel in their 
private car on the trip to Vladivostock. 
From Moscow to the Pacific Coast the 
trip was a wild orgy. My part often 
sickened me but I played it through, and 
in Vladivostock I managed to give my 
officer the slip and escape as a stowaway 
on a British merchant ship. 

“T traveled under a false name with the 
passport of a poor Frenchwoman whom 
I nursed in a small town on one of 
islands in the Malay Archipelago, wher 
we stopped on our way back to Europe 
After she died I stole it and succeeded i 
passing myself off as a French governes, 
giving lessons for a while to an English 
family in Ceylon. Finally I 
Geneva, where I had hoped to find Ilya, 
but there was no trace of him. 
there for a few years, then drifted back 
Siberia where I taught in the Zemstv 
schools until the Revolution, except for 
several terms in prison in Irkutsk @ 
spreading revolutionary propaganda among 
the peasants. 
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«Ali this while I never married. I could 
not forget Ilya; and then we met in Siberia. 
You know the rest. But what’s the use 
of struggling against fate? Chto boudyet 
to boudyel—what will be, will be. Married 
yesterday after fifteen years—divorced 
today by order of the Cheka”—and she 
her shoulders resignedly. 

Isaid nothing, but I was puzzled. This 
was very different from her remark to me a 
short time before when she had come back 
from the dopros. 

For the next few days Anna Petrovna 
and Ilya continued to exchange notes. 
He had been to a dopros; he was to be sent 
to Siberia the next week. Anna Petrovna 
would probably be held a little while 
longer. They had not questioned him for 
some time about her. She was to take 
care of herself, keep out of politics and— 
forget him. ‘They were not meant to live 
together in this existence. 

One morning she found a farewell note. 
“We leave today,” it read. “I leave 
a piece of my heart with you in 
Russia. God keep you, golubushka, my 
darling.” 

Anna Petrovna read it but she only 
smiled. She seemed extraordinarily serene 
at the prospect of parting with Ilya, per- 
haps forever. Towards noon she began to 
pack her things. 

“What are you doing, Anna Petrovna?” 
weasked. “You surely don’t expect they 
will let you out this afternoon.” 

She laughed. “Did you really think I 
was going to stay behind?”’ she demanded. 
“I gave my real name at the crossexamina- 
tion and told them I was working with Ilya 
in Siberia. He doesn’t know it, of course, 
but we will meet in the prison van this 
afternoon.” 

“But Anna Petrovna,” I stammered, 
“do you realize what you have done? 
You may have signed your own death 
warrant.” 

“T shall have two weeks in a box car 
with Ilya,” she answered slowly. ‘It 
will be our wedding trip.” 

That afternoon there was a great com- 
motion outside. A heavy motor vehicle 
rumbled into the yard. All along our 
corridor doors opened and shut—the 
Social Revolutionaries were being herded 
together for the trip to the railroad station. 
Soon a man came for Anna Petrovna, and 
— were glowing as she kissed us 


iV. 

When she had gone we were wild with 
excitement. We wanted to see her meet- 
ing with Ilya, so we pulled a bed close to 
the window, and standing on it, two of us 
peeped, through a hole we had scratched 
in the whitewash, down into the prison 
yard, There stood a big Black Maria, 
hear it a little group of men and women, 
among them a tall man in a squirrel cap 
with eartabs whom we recognized from 
Anna Petrovna’s description as Ilya. In 
a few minutes she came out of the prison 
door. Their eyes met, then their hands, 
clinging as if they could never let each 
other go. The love in her glance killed 
the unspoken reproach in his, and hand 
in hand they got into the bridal coach 
that was to take them on their wedding 
journey, 


ere of Mrs. Harrison’s finely cut 
utle dramas from a Russian prison 
will appear in October COSMOPOLITAN 
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Posed by Corinne Griffith, Vitagraph Motion Picture star. Miss Griffith 


is one of many altractite women “in pictures” who use and endorse 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream for p 


Can you conscientiously say 
‘‘My complexionis fresh and fair’’ 


does an intimate study of 

your face reveal? Are you 
satisfied that your complexion is clear 
and wholesome—are you confident that 
your skin glows with the beauty of 
perfect health?| 


You can be sure of a fresh whole- 
some complexion. You can gain and 
retain the charm of a fair, radiant skin 
if you begin at once the regular use of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will dis- 
- cover, is more than a face cream—more than 
acleanser. It has an exclusive therapeutic 
property that serves to “tone-up”, revitalize 
sluggish tissues of the skin. Applied 
regularly it heals and nourishes the skin cells, 
soothes away redness and roughness, ban- 
ishes annoying little blemishes. Used faith- 
fully, it will s,s you the matchless 
beauty of a fresh, fair complexion. 


For the most effective way to use Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, read Health Hints, the 
little booklet packed with every jar. It has 
been prepared by specialists to insure that 

get from Ingram’s 
ilkweed Cream the 
fullest possible benefit. 


ling beauty of complexi 


Go to your druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty- 
cent or the one-dollar size. Begin at once to 
gain new beauty of complexion. It will be 
such a satisfaction to you. 


Ingram’s Rouge—‘‘Just to show a proper 
glow’’ use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately 
emphasizing the natural color. The coloring 
matter is not absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three perfect shades 
—Light, Medium and Dark—50 cents, 


Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face 
Powder—A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore, a powder of unexcelled delicacy 
of texture and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints—White, Pink, Flesh, Brunette—50c. 


FREDERICK F.INGRAMCOMPANY 
Established 1885 


40 TENTH STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram 
Company, Windsor, Ontario. Australian 
residents address T. W. Cotton, Pty., Ltd., 
383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. New Zealand 
residents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 
33 Ghuznee Street, Wellington. Cuban res- 
idents address, Espino & Co,. Zulueta 364, 
Havana. 


Cream 


Send a dime for Ingram’s Beauty Purse—An attractive, new souvenir 
packet of the exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. Mail the coupon below with 
a silver dime and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 


Freperick F. INGraM Company, 40 TENTH STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed please find one dime, in return for which please send me 
Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing an eider-down powder pad, sample packets of 
Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s Rouge, and Zodenta Tooth 
Cream, and, for the gentleman of the 
house, a sumple tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 


Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed 
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) THE TREAD OF THE SILVERTOWN CORD | 


Every day the volume of praise of the Goodrich 
Silvertown Cord tire increases. There is nothing you 
can possibly desire in tire service that you will not find 
at its best in the Goodrich Silvertown Cord. 


1—ONE QUALITY 


The one quality of material 
and workmanship issignified 
by the name of Goodrich. 


2—ANY SIZE WANTED 


Silvertowns are made in ev- 
ery size from 30x3'% up, so 
that no matter what car you 
‘drive you can ride on Silver- 
towns. They will deliver the 
maximum of wear and sat- 
isfaction. 


3—ANTI-SKID 


The most widely copied 
tread inthe world. It resists 
skids and, because of its 
thick, tough, specially com- 
pounded rubber, gives long 
road service. It is the tread 
that made tire history! 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


4—PERFORMANCE 


Long wear, long mileage 
and unusual service are built 
into every Goodrich Silver- 
town Cord Tire. 


5—FAIR-LIST PRICE 


Goodrich inaugurated the 
Fair-List plan of tire pricing 
on basis of fair treatment to 
the car owner and a fair deal 
to the tire dealer. It is the 
Goodrich principle to make 
every dollar pay you a full 
dollar’s worth. 


» 


Put Silvertowns on your 
car and see what it means to 
have tires that are specially 
designed for such service. 
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